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HE splendid reproduction of the First Part of Goethe’s “Faust ” 
in Mr. Wills’s version at the Lyceum, and the magnificent 
acting of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, have probably turned the 
attention of many persons once more towards what has been 
tightly called “the greatest of modern poems.” There is 
certainly no other poetic work which has so wrought itself into 
the tissue of modern thought and feeling, and that not only 
among literary men by profession, and artists, but also among 
the leading minds of those engaged in practical callings, more 
especially clergymen and physicians. References to the poem 
may be found scattered throughout the best sermons and theo- 
logical essays of the last twenty or thirty years ; while the leading 
physicians of the day, as well as the most eminent scientific 
minds, delight in quoting it, or prefixing passages from it as 
mottoes to their works. 

Gounod’s opera, since its appearance, now about thirty years 
ago, has had the effect of keeping the work constantly before the 
minds of the educated classes; while innumerable works of art, 
not only of actual illustrators, from Moritz Retzsch and Cornelius, 
to Kaulbach and Kreling, but of others too, as Ary Scheffer and 
Gustave Doré, have brought the work continually before the eyes 
of the public in almost every gallery in Europe. It is not too 
much to say, therefore, that the First Part of the poem—generally 
known as the “ Faust ”—is completely engrained into and forms 
an inseparable part of the mind of the present generation. 
This portion has been translated again and again, from 1821, 
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when Shelley first rendered the scene of the Walpurgisnight 
into blank verse, to the last versions produced in 1880 by Dr. 
Webb and Mr. J. A. Birds** No less than twenty-eight or 
thirty translations are to be found in the catalogue of the British 
Museum Library, and it is probable that there are at least a 
dozen more in print outside that collection, as well as we dare 
not say how many still in manuscript. It is hardly so well 
known, however, that this “Faust” is only the First Part of a 
work which is incomplete without a Second, or that Goethe wrote 
a Second Part ; that this was planned and partly written before the 
publication of the First ; and lastly, that its development and com- 
pletion was the occupation, at intervals, of the latter portion of 
his life, from 1808 almost till his death in 1832. Nevertheless, 
the Second Part also has been translated some ten or a dozen 
times, counting as the earliest the specimens given by Carlyle in 
the review of the third act (the “Helena ”) in 1828 ; and the latest 
those by Mr. Bayard Taylor in 1871, and Miss A. Swanwick 
in 1880. Signor Boito’s opera of “Mefistofele,” and Berlioz’ 
* Faust,” have also made it known.to connoisseurs and the 
public generally ; while this part too has been frequently illus- 
trated in art. 

Various opinions have been expressed regarding the merits of 
this Second Part, as by the late Mr. Hayward and Mr. G, H. Lewes, 
who considered it ‘inferior and unimportant ” in comparison with 
the First,and by Professor Blackie, who denounced it as an “ethico- 
religious and, still worse, sesthetic failure;” while, on the other 
hand, Mr. Bayard Taylor and a reviewer in the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW for January 1881 consider it of a “higher intellectual 
character, if of lower dramatic and poetical value, than the First 
Part.” To this must be added the opinion of Carlyle regarding 
the “ Helena” (act iii. of Part II.), which he no doubt would have 
extended to the whole work, that “as it grows clearer, it grows 
also more beautiful and complete; and the third, the fourth 
perusal of it pleases far better than the first.” For ourselves, 
after long and intimate acquaintance, we are disposed to look 
upon the Second Part as, in another way, equally beautiful and 
well worth study as the First. Ifthe latter is more alive with 
passion and sentiment, the former appeals equally to the intellect 
and imagination. The First perhaps came more directly from the 
heart of the poet in his youth and prime; but the Second is the 
product of his ripened mind and knowledge, while at the same 





* “Faust.” Translated by J. E. Webb, LL.D., Regius Professor of Laws, 
and Public Orator in the University of Dublin. 

“Faust.” A new translation, chiefly in blank verse, with a complete intro- 
duction and copious notes. By J. A. Birds, B.A. F.G,S. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1885, 
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time it is transfused with all the glow of the poetic nature which 
continued with him to his last hour. 

With the view of maintaining this opinion we propose to give 
a brief analysis of the Second Part of “ Faust,” accompanied with 
specimens of a translation not yet published, as well as to add 
some remarks concerning the peculiarities of this compared with 
other great poems of the same rank. The First Part, it will be 
remembered, ended with the ominous words of Mephistopheles, 
“ Hither to me!” on which he vanishes with Faust, and “a voice” 
is heard from within calling, “ Heinrich! Heinrich!” On the 
rising of the curtain for Part II., Faust is discovered, “in the 
midst of a beautiful’ country, lying on a bank of flowery turf, 
weary, restless, and endeavouring to sleep.”” He is surrounded 
by a swarm of elfish spirits, airy, delicate, little forms, of whom 
Ariel is the leader, and who sings to the accompaniment of 
olian harps : 


When the spring-rain of sweet flowers 
Visiteth the earth again, 
When the green fields and the bowers 
Smile on all the sons of men; 
Little elfins, great of soul, 
Haste to help where help they can: 
Be he saint or sinner foul, 
Pity they the luckless man. 


Or, as Mr. Bayard Taylor renders it : 


When the spring returns serener, 
Raining blossoms over all ; 
When the fields with blessings greener 
On the earth-born children call ; 
Then the craft of elves propitious 
Hastes to help where help it can : 
Be he holy, be he vicious, 
Pity they the luckless man. 


Ariel then proceeds to invite the spirits to “compose the 
fierce tumult of the sleeper’s heart, pluck out the hot and bitter 
arrows of remorse,” and free his soul from all the stains and 
horrors of the period of misery through which he had passed, 
_ aged to restore him to the holy light of a new beginning 
of life. 

It is thus evident, contrary to Professor Blackie’s supposition 
that Faust feels no remorse for his sins, that he has really 
passed through a considerable period of purgatory, though 
Goethe did not think it necessary to exhibit this in detail upon 
the stage, 

The elves then sing several stanzas appropriate to the four 

x 2 
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watches (Roman vigilic) of the night, at the end of which 
the sun is seen rising’ with a tremendous tumult, and Ariel in a 
final stanza bids: the elves listen to the ‘Storm of the Hours,” 
so dreadful to.spirit-ears, and hide as quickly as possible among 
the rocks and thickets. 

Faust then awakes, and in a fine soliloquy describes the scene 
before him, and the manner in which it affects himself. The 
scene is taken from the Lake of the Four Cantons in Switzer- 
land, and the lines spoken by Faust are part of an “Epic of 
Tell” which Goethe at one time proposed writing, but after- 
wards abandoned, and gave up what he had written to Schiller, 
who worked it into his drama: 


Faust. 


Life’s pulses now again beat fresh and keen, 

The mild ethereal glow of dawn to greet; 

Thou Earth too thro’ the night hast steadfast been, 
And breath’st again, new-quickened, at my feet ; 
Beginn’st again to make my heart revive, 

And strong resolve inflame with noble heat 

After the highest evermore to strive! 

Now is the world unto the dawn restored, 

With thousand-throated song the woods resound ; 
Vale in, vale out the wreathing mists are poured, 
While deeper yet the heavenly light has leapt, 
And bough and twig awaken re-empower’d 

Out of the darksome dells where late they slept; 
Colours on colours from the earth arise, 

Where flower and blade with dewy pearl-drops wept, 
And all around me blooms a paradise. 

Lift up thine eyes! The giant mountain-heights 
Publish abroad the Sun-god’s festal rise ; 

Them first the everlasting glory smites 

Which later travelleth to us below. 

Now on the Alps’ green meadow he delights 

Fresh splendour and effulgence to bestow, 

And downward, step by step, hath he descended— 
He bursteth forth—and blinded with the glow, 

I turn away, with eye-smart sharp offended. 


Faust turns his back un the sun (as he did on the vision of 
the macrocosm in Part I.), and finds relief in gazing on the 
waterfall, arched by the rainbow, which appears to him as an 
apt image of the varied hues of actual human life. 

The next scene opens in the Court of a German Emperor in 
the Middle Ages—Charles V. or Maximilian, according to the 
legend; but here neither of them, but an ideal ruler, feigned 
for the purposes of the drama. 
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The Council of State is awaiting the Emperor in the throne- 
room. On his arrival the Astrologer takes his stand on the 
right, while the Court Fool should be found on the left of the 
throne ; but that worthy having had the misfortune to trip on 
the Emperor’s train as he mounted the stairs, and fall, had been 
carried away—whether dead or drunk no one knew. This gives 
an opportunity for the introduction of Mephistopheles, who 
comes running as fast as he can to the foot of the throne, and 
presents himself as a candidate for the vacant post, at the same 
time offering a riddle for the Emperor to guess. ‘The latter is 
pleased, and Mephistopheles is at once installed as the new fool. 

The Emperor thef proceeds, though very unwilling to waste 
his time in State affairs, to hear what his Council has to say ; 
and the Chancellor, Commander-in-Chief, the Treasurer and 
Marshal, one after another, lay bare to him the fearful 
condition of the kingdom as regards law and order, the national 
defences, the exchequer, and the supplies and commissariat. 

The Emperor seems to take it all very easy, as he does most: 
things, and after a moment’s reflection turns te Mephistopheles 
and asks if he has any want to add. The latter, true to his. 
character of a flatterer, replies “ None at all;” and pointing 
to the evidences of power and prosperity all round, asks 
how harm could possibly happen to Court so brilliant and a 
monarch and country so ably and magnificently supported, 
Only, as everywhere in this earth there was some want, so 
money appeared to be the deficiency there, and this he proposed 
to supply by a search for buried treasure, which it had been the 
custom to hide away in the soil ever since the days of the Roman. 
Kmpire. The Emperor is delighted with the suggestion, and 
ready at once to take pick and spade in hand himself and lead 
the operations, As, however, the Carnival was just approaching, 
he should prefer to celebrate that first, and with all the more 
reckless abando. for the labour that was to follow. 

The third scene exhibits the Carnival masquerade, It is 
opened by the Herald, who announces that the Emperor, having 
been to Rome, according to the time-honoured custom of the 
Middle Ages, to receive his crown at the hands of the Pope, had 
brought back with it a number of fvol’s caps for his subjects, 
which they were now every man-jack of them to don, and look as 
sagacious as they couid underneath ; and in so doing they would 
still be playing an ordinary part in life, for, the Herald says, 

The same to-day as aye of yore, 


he world remains with all its tricks— 
One monster fool for evermore. 


The ball is then opened by a comrary of Florentine garden or 
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flower-girls, who sing, to the accompaniment of mandolines, a 
few stanzas descriptive of their wares, and the secret meanings 
or “ language of the flowers.” These are followed by gardeners 
chanting similar ditties to the sound of theorbi—instruments 
of baser note, appropriate to the male sex. These are followed by 
a highly representative pair—everywhere to be seen—a mother 
and daughter, the former of whom sings— 


Dear, when first thou cam’st to light, 
Little caps I wove thee ; 

Face so fair, and body white— 
Dearly did I love thee. 

Straight methought of thee anon, 

Wedded to some rich-left son, 
Happy wife thou’dst prove thee. 


Ah! and now full many a year 
Fast away has hasted ; 
Nor of all thy suitors, dear, 
Ever one has lasted. 
Thou with one didst dance a fling, 
Gav’st another quiet wink— 
All, alas! was wasted. 


How each festival I tried, 
For thy sake to angle; 

Forfeits and third man beside 
Lovers failed to entangle. 

All the fools are out to-day ; 

Darling, come, thy charms display : 
One, perchance, may dangle. 


A crowd of female playmates next join the flower-girls. 
Fishermen and bird-catchers, with nests, rods, limed twigs, and 
all the implements of their craft, mingle among them, chaff and 
chatter, play, and chase after the girls, whose endeavours to 
escape give rise to many interesting dialogues. ‘The rougher and 
coarser but still most necessary elements of society are next 
represented by some woodcutters, and the vagabonds and 
hangers-on by pulcinelli, parasites, and a drunken man; after 
whom the Herald announces a company of poets—poets of 
Nature and poets of the Court and camp, and last of all a knot 
of Night and Churchyard poets, who are engaged in a most 
interesting discussion concerning a newly-risen vampire. After 
these comes a series of masques from the Greek mythology— 
the Graces, Parc, and Furies—all illustrating various phases of 
social life. Politics are next represented, the State being 
exhibited under the figure of Victory seated on an elephant, 
which is guided by Prudence, while Hope and Fear are seen 
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bound in chains on either side. An ugly little figure, named 
Zoilo-Thersites, and who may perhaps be taken to represent 
disaffected and low-class journalism, undertakes to carp, and 
criticize the figure of Victory, and, like his prototype in Homer, 
draws upon himself condign punishment from the Herald, upon 
which he changes into a creature half-adder half-bat, one part of 
him crawling in the dust, the other flying up to the ceiling, and 
both disappearing, to reunite outside. 

This spiritualistic phenomenon prepares the way for a new 
personage—viz., Plutus, who comes in a chariot drawn by 
four fiery-winged dragons, driven by a handsome boy-charioteer. 
This Plutus is no other than Faust himself, and the boy- 
charioteer is Poesy; while the chariot has its original in the 
legend, in which Dr. Faustus was carried round the circle 
of the heavens. Here, too, it is no earthly vehicle, subject 
to ordinary laws of gravitation, but comes skimming over the 
heads of the crowd like the chariot of Neptune or Proserpine 
over the waves of the ocean. At length the charioteer halts, 
and bids the Herald name and describe himself and his master. 
He scatters pearls, gold-spangles, and jewels among the crowd, 
which turn into beetles and butterflies in their hands ; signifying 
how little appreciation the multitude has of the real value of 
poetic gifts. Meanwhile a third figure is discovered perched 
behind the chariot, in the shape of a lean and hunger-bitten 
Jackpudding, who explains that he represents Avaritia, but, it 
may easily be guessed, is really Mephistopheles in disguise. 
The women at once abuse and attack him so violently that the 
Herald is obliged to put an end to the riot. 

Plutus now descends from his chariot, and first dismisses his 
boy-charioteer to his proper sphere of solitude and poesy. 
Under these figures are represented, as Mr. Taylor has remarked, 
the relations which existed between the Duke Carl August and 
Goethe. Plutus, now opening the casket of treasures, distributes 
them among the crowd—gold-coin, rings, crowns, and chains; 
while Avarice amuses himself by moulding lumps of gold into 
all sorts of grotesque and hideous shapes, at which the women 
shriek, and fresh disorder arises, which the Herald is again 
obliged to appease with his staff. 

Meanwhile a wilder tumult is threatening from without, which 
Plutus alone perceives. This is the advent of the Emperor, 
under the mask of the Great Pan, with his attendant fawns 
and satyrs, gnomes, giants and nymphs—characters variously 
interpreted by the commentators—and these all sing doggrel, 
descriptive of themselves. Finally, a deputation of gnomes 
(the miners of the Hartz and other parts of Germany, and here 
representing the guardians of the buried trearure) lead the Great 
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Pan to the edge of a burning crater, within which a mass of gold 
is seen seething. The Emperor, bending over to look in, suffers 
his beard to catch fire, and in the alarm which follows, and the 
attempt to extinguish the flames, many of the masks are set on 
fire, and the scene ends in a general conflagration, which is 
extinguished by Plutus, who with his magic wand raises a storm 
and calls down a deluge of rain upon the flames. 

Most of the above scene is written in what can only be called 
doggrel, and which in any translation necessarily comes out as 
worse doggrel still. There is, however, a rich substratum of wit 
and sense underlying it; and if well put upon the stage the 
scene would certainly be very picturesque and brilliant, and 
would realize Goethe’s idea of a comprehensive spectacle of 
human life. “It would require,” he said to Eckermann, “an im- 
mense theatre for its adequate representation;” but probably 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane, with modern scenery and appli- 
ances, would be found quite equal to the task. It should also 
be accompanied with music—this is an indispensable requisite. 

The fourth scene opens in the gardens of the imperial palace. 
The morning sun is shining, and the Emperor is surrounded by 
his Court, when Faust and Mephistopheles enter, aud, kneeling, 
beseech his pardon for the last night’s “jugglery of flame.” The 
Emperor graciously replies that he would only be too glad to see 
more exhibitions of the same sort—he really had fancied himself 
a prince of salamanders. Mephistopheles breaks in: “That 
art thou, sire,” and in an extravagantly flattering speech, intended 
perhaps to satirize the mode in which medieval princes were 
addressed, declares that every element—the sea, the earth, the 
air, as well as fire—acknowledges him its lord. Presently the 
Marshal, followed by the Commander-in-Chief and the Treasurer, 
enters hastily, announcing the sudden revival of prosperity through- 
out the city, under the influence of the paper-money for which 
it seems the Emperor himself had signed an order the night 
before, and notes for every amount had been immediately issued 
on the strength of the underground treasures. The Emperor 
is enraged at first, and suspects some trick, having no recollection 
of his having given his signature. He is, however, soon pacified, 
and appoints Faust keeper of the revenue, in company with the 
Treasurer. He then experiments with some individuals of his 
Court—pages, chamberlains, knights, and last the old Court Fool, 
who had recovered from his fall—with gifts of paper notes, 
inquiring what they would do with their newly-acquired wealth, 
hoping great things from them; but he is chagrined, or rather 
not surprised, to find that one and all they are only bent on 
spending the money upon themselves, as before. 

We are next introduced into “a gloomy gallery,” where Faust 
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and Mephistopheles are engaged in conversation as to the means 
of providing the Emperor with a new entertainment. It appears 
that he desired to see Paris and Helena, the mastertypes of man 
and woman, exhibited before him in visible shape—their “origina} 
characters,” in fact—and that without delay. Faust accordingly 
commands Mephistopheles, agreeably to the terms of his contract, 
to furnish him with the means of complying, which after some 
demur the fiend does—or at least points out the way and 
means towards that end. He (Faust) must undertake a journey 
to the mysterious dwelling of “The Mothers ”—goddesses who 
inhabited a solitude beyoud the bounds of time and space, and 
to which there was no known way either. Faust inquires, 
What way ?— 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No way! To the untrodden zone, 

Not-to-be-trodden—to the unmoved none, 

Not-to-be-moved by prayer. Art thou prepared ? 

No bolts are there, no bars are to be riven; 

Round solitary wastes shalt thou be driven. 

In waste and solitude hast ever fared ? 


And when Faust objects to the reminder, and admits that to 


avoid utter loneliness he had been forced in former times to 
give himself to the devil, Mephistopheles adds that the realm 
of the Mothers was yet lonelier than any: 


For hadst thou swum to ocean’s utmost goal, 

And there the infinite expanse beheld, 

Even tho’ destruction horrified thy soul, 

Still hadst thou seen wave after wave impelled : 
Something thou still hadst seen—hadst seen, perchance, 
In the green silent seas, the dolphins glance ; 

Hadst seen the flying clouds, sun, moon, and star. 
Nought wilt thou see in that eternal Far, 

Nor wilt thou hear thine own footfall, 

Nor solid substance find at all. 


He then gives Faust a magic key, which would guide him to 
the bottom of the abyss, where, by the light of a blazing tripod, 
he would see the Mothers—some sitting, some standing, others 
wandering about : 


Even as they list—formation, transformation, 
The eternal mind’s eternal recreation, 

Patterns of every creature round them float ; 
They see thee not, for only shades they note. 
Then pluck up heart! seeing the danger’s great, 
And to the blazing tripod marching straight, 
Touch it with that same key, 
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On which the tripod would at once adhere and ascend with Faust 
into the upper air. Then from the smoke of the incense burning 
in the tripod, with the help of a little magic, would be formed 
the shades of whom he was in quest—Paris and Helena. Faust 
then stamps, and descends on his adventurous journey. 

While waiting for his return, Mephistopheles, as in the scene 
with the student in Part I., occupies the time in prescribing 
remedies for various afflicted members of the Court—a blonde 
troubled with freckles, a brunette with a chilblained foot, a 
lady with a fickle lover, and a page despised by the younger 
ladies, whom he recommends to turn his attention to those of 
maturer years, &c. At length the lights in the hall begin to 
burn dim, and the Court is seen moving through corridors and 
galleries towards the Hall of Knights, in which the exhibition is 
to take place. The Emperor enters, and the Herald describes the 
scene ; trumpets sound, and the Astrologer commands the drama 
to begin. The curtain rises, the walls open, and a stage is dis- 
closed, exhibiting a Doric temple. Faust rises in the front of the 
proscenium, clothed in priestly robes and with a garland on his 
head, and along with him the tripod smoking with incense. In 
the name of the Mothers he adjures the spirits to appear. He 
touches the incense-burner with the key, and a mist immediately 
arises and fills all the temple, which becomes alive with har- 
monious sounds. The vapour then gradually sinks, and a beauti- 
ful youth steps forth, in whom al! recognize the graceful form of 
Paris. The courtiers then begin a chatter of criticism on the 
manners and appearance of the youth, till presently Helena 
follows, and Faust bursts into raptures at her beauty. The 
courtiers’ chatter recommences, and the phantoms go through a 
species of dumb show, till at last Faust, on seeing Paris about 
to carry off Helen, and the Astrologer suggesting that the piece 
should be called the “ Rape of Helena,” is seized with jealousy, 
which becomes so uncontrollable that he strikes Paris with the 
key, whereupon an explosion occurs, the phantoms vanish, and 
Faust is left lying stunned upon the stage. Mephistopheles 
then rushes in, rates his comrade as a fool, and carries him off on 
his shotilders. The scene and the act close in darkness and 
tumult. 

The second act takes us back to Faust’s old study in the 
cathedral cloisters. The form of the philosopher is seen in the 
background, stretched upon a bed, and Mephistopheles enters 
from behind a curtain, and apostrophizes his (or rather Helena’s) 
victim. He then looks round the chamber, and describes its 
present appearance, unchanged in everything, except what was 
due to the lapse of time, since he first visited Faust there, and 
induced him to sign the compact. He takes down the old fur- 
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cloak in which he had played the doctor with the student, and a 
swarm of insects: fly out and welcome their patron in chorus, 
Arraying himself once more in the philosopher’s garb, he rings 
the bell, at which the halls tremble and the doors fly open. A 
Famulus appears—not the ancient Wagner, who has-succeeded 
to Faust’s chair, and become famous—but a new person named 
Nicodemus, from-whom Mephistopheles learns that Wagner is 
now engaged in his laboratory in the creation of a man, and has 
given orders on no pretence to be disturbed. Mephistopheles, 
however, sends the Famulus to say that he can assist him in his 
work, and ought not to be denied. Meanwhile he seats himself 
in Faust’s old chair, and@ prepares to lecture his former pupil, 
the student, now grown into a Baccalaureus—an ardent disciple 
of a new philosophy, and swelling with preposterous conceit. 
The interview is most amusingly described. 

The second scene is in the laboratory, where Wagner is busy 
at the furnace, intent upon the formation of a man or manikin— 
Homunculus. Mephistopheles enters, and together they watch 
and converse for some time in whispers about the progress of the 
work. At length the phial in which the embryo is forming 
glows, sparkles, and rings with a musical sound; whereon 
Homunculus appears within it, and addressing Wagner as his 
“little father,” bids him press him to his heart, but not too 
hard, lest he should break the glass. Then perceiving Mephis- 
topheles, he recognizes him as his cousin—Sir Rogue—a busy 
spirit like himself, and one who could assist him in his 
objects. Mephistopheles soon finds the dwarf employment in 
the restoration of Faust, to whom he points as he lies stretched 
upon the bed. : 

Homunuculus immediately slips with his phial out of Wagner’s 
hands, and hovering over the sleeper’s form, conjures up a beau- 
tiful vision in his mind : 


Fair regions !—waters clear 
In forest-glades; fair women, who disclose 
The loveliest forms, as they unrobe them there. 
But one above the rest in splendour shows, 
As though of heroes or of gods she came. 
She dips her foot in the trans'ucent pool, 
The throbbing pulses of her golden frame 
In the smooth crystal of the lake to cool. 
But, ah! what din, what rush of wings, what whirr 
And plashing doth that polished mirror stir ! 
Her maidens flee, affrighted ; but alone 
The Queen—she looks complacently thereon, 
As with proud, womanly delight she sees 
The Swan-Prince swell his breast toward her knees; 
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Importunately tame, he overweens ~ ; 
In kingly pride, when suddenly there steals 
A vapour up, and with thick veil conceals 
The loveliest of earthly scenes : 


—a picture in the original worthy of Correggio or Rubens, if one 
indeed has not painted it. 

Mephistopheles, as usual, sees nought of this—the beautiful is 
not within his ken ; but Homunculus recommends Faust’s removal 
at once to the Classical Walpurgisnight, which was just about to 
be celebrated in the valley of the Peneus in Thessaly. Mephis- 
topheles is induced by the mention of Thessalian witches to con- 
sent, and the pair fly off with Faust upon the old magic mantle, 
leaving Wagner behind, to pore over parchments and gather the 
elements of life from musty recipes. This indeed is the last we 
see of him. 

Homunculus, in acting as guide to the Classical Walpurgis- 
night, plays the réle of the Will-o’-the-Wisp in Part I. At the 
same time he is, as Mr. Taylor has pointed out, symbolical of 
Goethe’s own genius, both on its poetic and philosophic side, 
just as the boy-charioteer and Euphorion (in the next act) are 
of his genius on its poetic side solely. 


The third scene is the Classical Walpurgisnight, which is cele- 
brated in the Pharsalian Fields. Erictho, the witch of Lucan 
and Ovid, enters, declaiming in solemn tones concerning her 
vision of the battle once fought there between Ceesar and Pompey, 
which was now about to change into the spectacle of a legion of 
Hellenic legendary forms. 


Ericruxo. 
To this night’s awful festival, as oft before, 
I enter now, Erictho—I, the gloomy one, 
Not quite so hideous as the hateful poets have, 
Out-slandering Slander’s self, portrayed me. End they ne’er 
Their praise and blame alike. Bleaching e’en now I see 
The gray tents’ billowy waves spread all the vale along. 
The after-gleam of that dread horror-laden night. 
How oft is it repeated, and will evermore 
Repeated be again! No one will yield the sway 
To other: none will yield to him whv won by force, 
And forcefully doth hold; for every one who scarce 
Knoweth to rule himself, is all too fain to rule 
His neighbour’s will according to his own proud mind. 
Here was a mighty sample ot a battle fought ; 
How power arrays itself against still mightier power. 
Freedom’s fair wreath, with thousand flowers adorned, was rent, 
And the hard laurel twined around the victor’s brow. 
Here dreamed Sir Magnus of his greatness’ early prime; 
Watching the trembling balance, Cesar waited there : 
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Such was the issue, And the world knows how it fell. 
The watch-fires blaze again, red flames distributing ; 

The very soil reflects the hue of long-shed blood ; 

And, lured by the rare, marvellous beauty of the night, 
A legion of Hellenic legends gathers here. 

Round all the fires, in hovering motion, flit or sit 

At ease the fabled forms of hoar antiquity. 

The moon, still incomplete, but shining bright and clear, 
Mounteth, her mellow beams extending far and wide ; 
The spectral tents have vanished, and the fires burn blue. 


The travellers on the magic mantle then suddenly appear above 
the witch’s head, who atthe scent of human life slinks away. 
Homunculus, Mephistopheles, and Faust descend, and the first 
words the latter atters on touching the ground are, “ Where is 
she ?”—meaning of course Helena, on whom his thoughts are 
still intent. The three then arrange that each shall wander at 
pleasure among the phantoms, and they separate: Faust to search 
for Helena, and Mephistopheles to gratify his curiosity ; while 
Homunculus is to sound the rendezvous by ringing his glass. 
We are then introduced to a host of antique figures—griffins, 
ants (of colossal size), Arimaspians, sphinxes, sirens, &c. &c.— 
with whom Mephistopheles holds animated converse, while Faust 
seems almost struck dumb with admiration of what he sees— 
“so great are the forms, so great the memories” which they 
recall. 

The scene next changes to the banks of the upper Peneus, 
flowing amid moist river-lawns ” (reminding one of the descrip- 
tion of the same valley in Shelley’s “ Hymn to Pan”), and sur- 
rounded by nymphs. Faust approaches, and the nymphs sing a 
sort of lullaby, recommending him to sleep and rest his weary 
limbs. He, however, feels far too wide awake and excited by 
the vision of ancient Greece and the recollection of the dream 
Homunculus had conjured up to him, and which he now sees 
realized before his eyes—in the waters, the nymphs, their queen 
(Leda), the swans, and the swan-prince (Jupiter)—all of whom 
appear exactly as they had in the vision. Presently the sound 
of horse-hoofs is heard at a distance, and in a trice the Centaur 
Chiron appears, galloping towards the spot. Faust calls on him 
to halt, but the Centaur cannot rest, and he very obligingly 
therefore takes Faust up on his back, and thus riding double, he 
is able to give him a full account of the Argonauts, whose teacher 
he had been, and of Helen, until at length they arrive at the 
temple of Manto, the prophetess, daughter of Aisculapius, who, 
Chiron said, would be able to cure Faust of his infatuation for 
the Grecian Queen. Faust, however, refuses to be cured, and 
the prophetess, to humour him—though not without sneers at his 
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hankering after the impossible—points him the way to the king- 
dom of Persephone—viz., through a cavern in the roots of 
Olympus, where he would find the shade he sought. They then 
disappear together in the cave. 

The next scene carries us back to the banks of the upper 
Peneus, as before, and contains a digression or episode represen- 
tative of the geological theories of the Neptunists and Plutonists, 
which at the time Goethe wrote (in 1827) convulsed the scientific 
world as much as the “Origin of Species” and the “ Antiquity” 
and “ Descent of Man” have done since. The actual contest was 
as to the origin of basalt—on one side, the Neptunists, headed by 
Werner, maintaining that they were deposited from a primeval 
ocean; the other, led by Desmarest, Leopold von Buch, and Elie 
de Beaumont, that they were due to the action of subterranean 
fire (volcanoes). Goethe, however, has changed—but with less 
than his usual caprice—the nature of the contention into one 
concerning the origin of rocks and mountains in general; one 
of his parties (the Plutonist) ascribing them to fire and volcanic 
action, the other (the Neptunist) to gradual deposition from water: 
the former representing the catastrophic and the latter the 
uniformitarian theory. Anaxagoras is chosen as the leader of 
the former, and Thales of the latter. The scene opens with a 
song of the sirens, followed by an earthquake and the apparition 
of Seismos, the god of the earthquake, who, with a vast jolting 
and heaving, raises his head from the river and points to a 
neighbouring mountain which he had just heaved into the air. 
The sphinxes and griffins express their opinions upon the pheno- 
menon, and a chorus of emmets, representative of miners, scatter 
themselves over the mountain in search of gold, which when 
collected the griffins undertake to guard. The emmets are 
followed by a band of pygmies and dactyles, said to signify a 
crowd of students and smatterers in geology, under the command 
of pygmy elders and a generalissimo—thought to be pointed 
at the French Academy and Elie de Beaumont or Leopold von 
Buch—who make an attack upon the herons (Neptunists, as 
Hutton and Playfair, with whom Goethe also sided), who are 
seen quietly feeding by the water-pools. Their defeat, or rather 
massacre, is announced by the cranes of Ibycus, who fly over 
the field of battle, bearing the news and summoning their 
brethren, “ heron-wanderers of the ocean” (by whom are perhaps 
meant Lyell and Murchison, who were travelling, about 1828, 
in Germany and Italy, and of whom Goethe had possibly heard), 
to avenge the herons’ slaughter. 

Mephistopheles next appears in the vale, complaining of 
the unsteadiness of the earth under the influence of Seismos, 
and in eager pursuit of the Lamiee—cousins, it would seem, of his 
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favourite witches of the Brocken, and equally unsatisfactory and 
worthless when caught. After this little episode, Mephistopheles 
stumbles on again over the rocks,and presently meets Homunculus, 
who is flitting about in search of two philosophers, Thales and 
Anaxagoras, from whom he hopes to learn how to develop him- 
self. These great party-leaders are not long in appearing, and 
when they meet hold a discussion concerning the origin of the 
mountain which Seismos claimed to’ have raised. In the end 
Anaxagoras invites Homunculus to become the king of the 
pygmies, dactyles, and emmets, which, however, after consulting 
Thales, the l''tle genius declines—and well he does, for a huge 
stone is now hurled down upon the peak of the mountain, burying 
legions of the pygmies and their kindred underneath. This 
catastrophe is ascribed by Anaxagoras to the moon, but Thales 
explains that it is due to the vengeance of the cranes for the 
slaughter of their brethren the herons. He then flies off with 
Homunculus to the Festival of the Sea. 

Mephistopheles remains behind, and, climbing up the moun- 
tain, comes upon the Phorkyads, the three daughters of Phorkys 
(darkness) and Ceto (the abyss), sisters of the Parc, and symbols 
here of the ideal or extreme of ugliness, as Helena is of beauty. 
They lived in a cave apart from all mankind, and shared only 
one eye and one tooth among them. Mephistopheles, who loves 
all that is ugly and vile, is so charmed with the sisters that he 
begs to borrow a mask from them, with which he says he will 
frighten the devils in the pool of hell, but which really proves to 
be of great service to him in horrifying Helena and her maidens 
in the next act. 

The fourth scene of the Classical Walpurgisnight is laid 
in the rocky caves of the Aigean Sea. Sirens are lying about 
on ‘the cliffs, fluting and singing to the moon, which lingers 
in the zenith. Nereids and tritons respond from the water, 
and then speed across to Samothrace to fetch the Cabiri, 
primitive deities of Egypt and Phcenicia, but the principal seat 
of whose worship was in Samothrace. An archeological dispute 
had been raised concerning the Cabiri by Schelling in 1815, and 
been continued by Creuzer and Lobech in Germany, and by 
Coleridge in England, and this accounts for the introduction of 
these singular deities here. Originally they were three in number, 
and their names were Axiceus, Axiochersus, and Axiochersa. 
Creuzer insisted that there were seven, corresponding to the seven 
planets, with a possible eighth, representing the sun. Some 
commentators, as Hermann Diintzel, regard them as having 
been introduced by Goethe as symbols of the great religions of 
the world—the first three representing the Indian, Egyptian, and 
Greek mythologies; the fourth Mosaism; and the fifth, sixth, 
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and seventh Buddhism, Christianity, and Mahomedanism ; 
while the eighth stood for the religion of the future—perhaps 
a modification of Christianity, or a union of the intellect, satisfied 
by science and philosophy, with the heart imbued with Christian 
feeling—reverence, faith, hope, and charity. Thales now appears 
upon the shore along with Homunculus, whom he proposes to 
lead to Nereus, the old man of the sea, as the best person to aid 
him in his desire for self-development. Nereus, however, is a 
churl, and refuses all aid ; besides which, on that day he is par- 
ticularly engaged, having bidden his daughters, the Dorides, the 
graces of the sea, and their queen, Galatea, to the festival. He 
therefore recommends Thales and his protégé to apply to Proteus, 
the professor of all transformations. Meanwhile the sirens on the 
rocks see the nereids and the tritons returning with the Cabiri, 
fetish figures mounted on a huge tortoise-shell, and all together 
sing in praise of those mysterious deities. Homunculus and 
Thales, however, sneer at their ugliness, like common earthen 
pots, when Proteus suddenly is heard ventriloquizing somewhere 
amid the waves. The philosopher whispers to Homunculus to 
shine with all his might, and rouse the curiosity of Proteus, who 
was as inquisitive as a fish. The dwarf obeying, and the sea- 
deity transforming himself first into a ,huge tortoise, and then 
into some nobler form, approaches and beholds the shining 
dwarf with astonishment. On being informed of the little 
creature’s desire for self-development, Proteus tells him that he 
must commence life upon the ocean, and win his way upwards 
by struggle and the destruction of forms lower than his own, 
until he reaches the high estate of man. Here is an evident 
prophecy of the Darwinian theory of evolution from something 
like the larva of an ascidian, through all inferior forms up to the 
highest. Proteus then leads Homunculus on to a spit of sand 
stretching out into the sea, whence he can have a nearer view of 
its wonders and commence his new life. 

The fifth and last scene transports us to the neighbourhood of 
Rhodes, where the Telchines (the first workers in metals) appear 
riding on the backs of Hippocampi (sea-horses) and sea-dragons, 
wielding the trident of Neptune, and singing how they had 
forged it, and he had lent it them for use that day in calming 
the ocean. The sirens briefly welcome them to the Feast of 
Luna, and the Telchines continue the chant in praise of her 
brother Helios, and of the island of Rhodes. Their description 
of the latter is very charming; the very metre itself expresses 
the buoyancy of the air and the dancing of the waves in sun- 
light round the isle. 

TELCHINES. 
O loveliest goddess, by heaven o’ervaulted ! 
Thou hearest with rapture thy brother exalted. 
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To Rhodes, ever-blesséd, thine ear dost thou lend, 
Whence to him everlastingly peans ascend. 
When the day he beginneth, or when it expires, 
He directs upon us the full blaze of his fires; 
The mountains, the cities, the shores and the sea, 
So lovely and bright are, they fill him with glee. 
No fog hovers o’er us, or if it appear, 

A beam and a breeze, and the-island is clear; 

In a hundred shapes there he beholds himself shown— 
As stripling, as giant, as child, and full-grown. 
We first, we it was, who the Godhead began 

To display in the form and the semblance of man. 


Proteus, however, sueers at the dead works of the artificers, 
which an earthquake had overthrown once, and probably would 
again, while the life of the sun and of the wave is eternally 
fresh and changing. He then transforms himself into a dolphin, 
and carries off Homunculus, to be wedded to the ocean and 
grow into a genuine man. ‘The sirens on their rocks perceive 
the doves of the Paphian goddess, like white clouds, circling 
round the moon. The Psylli and Marsi—snake-charmers of 
Africa—on sea-bulls, sea-heifers, and sea-rams, appear careering 
over the waves, and guarding the chariot-shell of Galatea, who 
is accompanied by the nereids, or dorides, on dolphins, along 
with a band of young sailors whom they had saved from ship-. 
wreck. Nereus for a brief moment catches a glimpse of his 
daughter as she whirls past him, but is hindered (by Fate, we 
suppose) from staying, and darts off like a flash across the 
waves; while Thales, Echo—of all the choruses—Nereus, Ho- 
munculus, and Proteus burst forth in singing the praises of the 
Water, from which all has arisen and by which all is sustained ; 
till at last a flame is perceived round the shell of Galatea, which 
Thales reports to be Homunculus, who, misled by Proteus, had 
shivered his glass on the chariot, and escaped. ‘The ocean and 
the whole vault of heaven appear wrapped in flame, and the 
sirens conclude the act with a chant in praise of Eros, ‘ who all 
things began,” and of the elements out of which all were formed : 


Hail the waves—the sea unbounded, 
By the holy fire surrounded! 

Hail the fire—hail too the air; 

Hail to this adventure rare. 


All together. 
Hail ye gently-blowing breezes! 
Hail mysterious earth’s abysses! 
Hailed be now and evermore 
All ye elemental Four! 


The Classical Walpurgisnight is a long story no doubt, but no 
[ Vol. CXXV. No. CCL.]—New Sezrirs, Vol. LXIX. No. II. Y 
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one can say that it is not full of variety and beauty and replete 
with interest—a rich poem of itself, and capable of being made 
into a very charming opera. Faust indeed has disappeared 
from the stage since he went to seek for Helena in the realm of 
Persephone, and the greater part of the act is merely an episode 
in the drama, which, if represented as a whole, might probably 
be excised with advantage. 

The third act introduces Helena again, but instead of being 
brought by Faust from the kingdom of Persephone, or conjured 
up from the dwelling of the Mothers, she steps upon the stage 
alone, or rather attended by a chorus of captive Trojan women, 
and in a lengthy speech, in imitation of the Greek tragedy, 
explains that she has just landed with Menelaus from Troy, and 
has been sent before by him to their palace at Sparta, with 
commands to offer a sacrifice, of which every requisite is named 
except the victim. This looks ominous for Helena—Faust also ; 
but of him presently. 

Helena enters majestically, and declaims her story in iambic 
hexameters, said to be imitated fiom the “ Eumenides ” : 


HELENA. 
Admiréd much, and much upbraided Helena, 
I come now from the strand, where late we disembarked, 
Still giddy with the restless tossing of the main, 
That on the high uplifted backs of mighty waves. 
By favour of Poseidon, and with Eurus’ blast, 
Bore us from Phrygian flats to our own native bays. 
Yonder upon the shore King Menelaus now, 
With all his warriors round him, joys in his return ; 
But thou, oh lofty house, thou bid we welcome too, 
Which Tyndarus, my father, nigh unto the cliff, 
From Pallas’ hill returning, builded for himself; 
And while I here, with Clytemnestra, sister-like, 
With Caspar and with Pollux, gaily sporting grew, 
Fore all of Spartan homes, was gloriously adorned, &c. &c. 


And she continues to invoke the gates to open to her, that she 
may fulfil the commands of Menelaus; and further prays that 
the past, in which she had suffered so much since the Phrygian 
(Paris) carried her off while sacrificing to Pallas, might all be 
cast behind her and forgotten. 

The chorus then, in the irregular metre of the Greek tragedy, 
exhorts her not to despise her beauty, the glorious gift of the gods, 
before which even the stubbornest of men must yield; and they con- 
tinue in this style for some time, Helen'a repeating the commands 
of Menelaus, and the chorus encouraging her to march on boldly, 
and enter the palace, not in fear but with joy, as became her on 
returning to her paternal roof. Suddenly, however, Panthalis, 
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their leader, bids them cease, and “ quit the joy-encompassed path 
of song,” and behold their queen, returning hastily, with wrath 
mingled with surprise upon her brow; and Helena relates how 
she had seen a horrible hag, whom she supposed to be the house- 
keeper, sitting crouched upon the hearth, and how the monster 
had pursued her to the gate, where she now appears standing in 
the light of the sun. The chorus recognizes her as one of Phorkys’ 
daughters (she is really Mephistopheles in the mask of Phorkyas), 
and bursts into a song expressive of their loathing for this abomi- 
nable monster of ugliness, which surpassed all they had ever seen 
amid the horrors of the siege of Troy. Phorkyas replies with 
withering sarcasm, reproachfng the Trojan women as “ meenads, 
bacchanals,” devoid of shame, a war-engendered brood, corrupters 
and destroyers of the country’s weal; and they proceed to rate 
each the other in good round terms, but in classical style, imitated 
from the “ Ajax” and “ Electra” of Sophocles. Helena at length 
interposes, and draws all the sneers of Phorkyas upon herself, 
which at last become so sharp and stinging that she swoons, and 
falls back into the arms of the chorus. The latter then peremp- 
torily command the housekeeper, Phorkyas (Mephistopheles) to 
silence, lest the queen should die, and the loveliest form the sun 
ever looked on should be lost to earth. 


Helena presently recovers, and prepares herself with becoming 
courage to perform the sacrifice, for which all was ready—tripod, 
censer, sharpened axe, &c.—all except the victim, which, as it 
was not mentioned, Phorkyas declares with malicious satisfaction 
must be herself: 


Queen, ’tis thou thyself art meant. 
HELENA. 
I? 
PHORKYAS. 
And these ? 
Cuorvs. 
O woe and sorrow! 
PHOoRKYAS. 
Fall wilt thou beneath the axe. 
HELENA. 
Horrible, and yet foreboded! Wretched I! 
PaorKYAS. 
Escape there’s none. 
Cuorvs. 
Ah! and what to us will happen? 
PworKYAS. - 
She will die a noble death. 
But on the high beam within there, that the palace-gable bears, 
As in birding-time the throstles, ye a row shall struggling hang. 


“Helena and the chorus stand astounded and horrified, i 
xy 2 
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expressive, well-concerted groups.” Phorkyas exults in their 
dismay. She claps her hands, whereupon a number of dwarfish 
masques appear, and execute her orders with alacrity—wheel- 
ing in the portable altar with golden horns, placing the axe 
upon its silver rim, filling the pitchers with water to wash away 
the stains of blood, and spreading out the carpet whereon the 
queen is to kneel, and in which her headless trunk is to be 
borne to the tomb. All is prepared, and we wait breathless for 
the final scene, when Panthalis steps forward and inquires of 
Phorkyas if there is no escape. The latter, to our infinite relief, 
replies there is, and that it rests with the queen to say the 
word which should deliver herself and her handmaidens. 

She then relates how, during the long absence of Menelaus at 
Troy and on his return, a bold race of people, pressing forward 
from Cimmerian darkness, had established themselves in the 
mountains north of Sparta, under the leadership of a chief—“a 
gay and gallant, bold, well-favoured form of man ; and, as were 
few among the Greeks, a reasonable one.” ‘This is Faust, and 
Phorkyas proceeds to tell how he had built a castle, in the 
description of which she waxes eloquent : 


And for his castle! you should see it for yourself. 
’Tis something different from the clumsy mason-work 
Which your forefathers all at random tumbled up— 
Cyclopean like the Cyclops, rough stones then and there 
On rough stones locsely hurling ; there, however, there 
All plumb and level is, and square and regular. 
From the outside behold it! Skyward mounts it up, 
So strong, so fitly joined, and glassy-smooth as steel ; 
To clamber here, indeed, the very thought glides off. 
And then within, the spacious courts, all round about 
With forms of building girt of every sort and use : 
There see ye arches, archlets, pillars, pillarets, 
Balconies too, and galleries, looking out and in, 
And scutcheons 
HELENA. 
What are scutcheons ? 
PHORKYAS. 
Ajax bore them; ay: 
Coiled snake upon his shield, as you yourselves have seen. 
The Seven, again, at Thebes bore pictured images, 
Each one upon his shield, of rich significance. 
There saw ye moon and stars in heavenly fields of night, 
Goddess, and hero too, with ladder, sword, and torch, 
And all the artillery that good cities grimly threats. 
Escutcheons such as these bears too our hero-band, 
From their forefathers’ days, in various colours dight. 
There see ye licns, eagles, claws and beak to boot, 
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And buffalo-horns, and wings, and roses, peacock-tails, 
Stripes, too, of gold and black and silver, red and blue; 
The like in lofty halls are hanging row on row— 

In lofty halls, and spacious as the world is wide : 
There could ye dance ! 


At the mention of dancing the chorus are delighted. Helen 
bids Phorkyas go on and say the last word, to which he answers 
that it is for her to say that; and after a little demur on her 
part at leaving Menelaus—which, however, is soon got over, 
Phorkyas reminding her of his ruthless character, shown in the 
treatment of her lover Deiphobus, whose nose and ears he 
cropped, and further being stimulated by the sound of trumpets 
announcing Menelaus’ approach—she consents, and bids 
Phorkyas show the way to Faust’s castle. 

The chorus then in a chant describes the magic journey, or 
rather change of scene—for in fact it is a “dissolving view” 
—from Sparta and the palace of Menelaus to the medizval 
castle in the mountains. Meanwhile, Phorkyas has vanished, 
and the castle is seen in all the bustle of preparation for the 
reception of a distinguished guest. A train of pages and 
servants descends slowly down the stairs in regular march, 
bearing “steps to the throne, carpet and seat, curtain and 
tent-drapery rich,” while Faust appears at the head of the 
stairs in the court costume of a medieval knight. He then 
steps down, bringing with him a prisoner in chains. He apolo- 
gizes to the queen for having failed to welcome her with due 
honour, on the ground that his warder Lynceus, the prisoner, 
had neglected to give notice of her approach, and he leaves it 
to her to say what punishment should be inflicted or what mercy 
shown to him. Lynceus throws himself at the feet of Helena, 
and in the most high-flown terms excuses himself by saying 
that he had been watching as usual for the sunrise in the east, 
when suddenly it appeared, in the shape of the queen herself, 
in dazzling splendour in the south. His eyes were blinded, and 
he lost his senses altogether, so that he forgot to sound his horn. 
Helena is melted at once, forgives, and begs for the suppliant’s 
release. Lynceus departs, but presently returns with a train of 
followers bearing chests full of treasure, which he lays at the feet of 
the queen. These are interpreted to mean treasures of medieval 
learning, as Lynceus himself is believed to represent school 
philosophy. The warder then describes the march of the 
people from the East, and how he had collected these treasures, 
in the shape of the rarest specimens of gold and jewels, on his 
way; all which he was overjoyed to lay at the feet of the 
queen, in return for her pardon and a single smile of her lips. 
Faust, however, looks slightingly on the gifts in comparison with 
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the splendour of his castle and its contents—representing, per- 
haps, the product of the Gothic mind generally, viz., its poetry, 
art, architecture, and science, in their widest extent—with all 
which he was prepared to endow the queen. Helena now invites 
Faust to seat himself by her side, and the latter, kneeling and 
kissing her hand with all reverence, ascends, and begs as a favour 
that she will strengthen his power as co-regent of what he now 
calls her boundless empire, and win him as her protector, slave, 
and worshipper for ever. 

Helena then inquires concerning the language of the warder, 
which had struck her as so new and yet pleasing to the ear, in 
which one word seemed as it were to kiss the other : meaning the 
rhyme, for Lynceus’ story has all been given in octosyllabic verse. 
Faust explains that the matter is simple enough, and the secret 
of it is, that it comes from the heart. He then gives her a lesson 
in rhyme, in the course of which the love of the two grows 
rapidly to an almost alarming height. The chorus even is 
surprised at the openness of the love-making—in which 

Nearer and nearer now they sit, 
One on the other leaning, 

Shoulder to shoulder, knee to knee, 
Hand in hand they rock and sway 
Over the throne’s 
Velvety-cushioned gorgeousness. 

No concealment—majesty even 
Deigns of its most secret joys, 

But to the eyes of the vulgar shows 
This o’er-arrogant exhibition. 


And we cannot but echo the opinion of the chorus, and wonder 
that this part of the business has not been managed with some- 
what greater delicacy. 

Phorkyas at Jength bursts in with the news that Menelaus is 
approaching to avenge his loss—slay his wife and hang the 
chorus. aust is more enraged at the interruption than 
alarmed. Signals are made, and explosions occur on the 
towers; drums and trumpets are heard, and the host of German 
warriors marches past. Faust addresses the leaders, dividing 
the kingdom of Menelaus among them. The chorus next sing 
some stanzas in praise of the honour and wisdom of their new- 
found prince. Faust exhorts the chiefs to defend the land which 
had given birth to Helena, and to which she was now restored ; 
und in the contemplation of the beauty and fertility of the 
country and the god-like superiority of its inhabitants, his soul 
swells into poetry : 

This land before all lands in splendour, 
Of every race the Paradise, 
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Which to my queen I now surrender— 
The land that earliest saw her rise. 


When, as Eurotas’ rushes kissed her, 
She burst like light from out her shell ; 
Her high-born mother, brothers, sister, 
O’erwhelming with her beauty’s spell. 


And tho’ the sun with his cold arrows smiteth 
On mountain heights and jagged ridges bare, 

Yet where the rock with show of green inviteth, 
The wild-goat nibbling, crops his scanty fare. 


The spring leaps forth, the brooks awake their revel, 
And gorge and precipice and mead are green; 
Upon a hundred hillsides’ broken level 
The woolly flocks extending far are seen. 


Slow-paced and cautious, from the rest divided, 
The hornéd bull steps towards the sheer cliff-edge; 
Yet shelter is for all the herd provided— 
A hundred caverns arch the rocky ledge. 


Pan guards them there, and life’s fair nymphs are dwelling 
In bosky clefts and mossy hollows still, 

While yearningly to higher regions swelling 
Lifts tree on tree his foliage up the hill. 


Old forests they! The mighty oak is standing 
In stubborn pride, with branches crook’d and bow’d; 
The maple wild, with sweetest juice expanding, 
Mounts smoothly up, and sporteth with her load. 


And mother-like in those still shades surrounding, 
The warm milk flows, for lamb and infant free ; 

Fruit is not far—ripe fruit in plains abounding, 
And honey trickles from the hollow tree. 


Here as an heirloom joy surviveth, 

Cheek, eye, and lips with gladness glow ; 
Each in his place immortal liveth, 

All are content and haply so. 


Faust then returns to his seat beside Helena, and proposes that 
they should elope into Arcadia. The scene again changes or 
dissolves, and a row of leafy bowers appears, backed by a num- 
ber of rocky caverns, while a thick grove extends to the foot of 
the rocks which rise up perpendicularly on all sides. It is a sort 
of “happy valley.” Faust and Helena are not seen, but the 
chorus lies scattered about upon the rocks, asleep. Phorkyas too 
is there, acting the part of nurse, and awakens the chorus, who 
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are supposed to have been sleeping for an indefinite time, with 
the news that a child has been born to Faust and Helena, in the 
caverns, whose marvellous precocity and extraordinary feats she 
describes at full length, comparing him to another Antzeus or a 
little Phoebus—the 


Future master of all beauty, thro’ whose limbs, thro’ every fibre 
Flow the melodies eternal. 


The chorus caps her story with the myth of the son of Maia, the in- 
fant Mercury. A melodious sound of stringed instruments is heard 
proceeding out of the cavern, to which all listen with rapt atten- 
tion—even Phorkyas is charmed, while thechorus is melted to tears, 
From this point nearly to the end of the act there isa full instru- 
mental accompaniment. Helena, Faust, and their child (whose 
name is Euphorion), in the costume of an infant Phoebus, with a 
little lyre in his hand, together with the chorus, then sing in turn 
concerning the delights of newly-married life and parentage. 

The child, however, soon manifests a most ungovernable 
self-will and restless desire for liberty—if not license. He takes 
first to dancing with the chorus and then to chasing them among 
the groves and rocks, and at length appears dragging one 
“buxom little filly ” along with him, much against her will, till 
at last she turns into a flame and flashes up into the air. Shaking 
the flames off, the boy then mounts the rocks, while Helena and 
Faust watch him with alarm. He discovers that he is in the 
land of Pelops, and pants for war and victory, to deliver the 
country from slavery. At length he appears on the summit of 
the mountains, and is hailed by the chorus as an emblem of 
poesy, ever mounting towards the sky. His voice, however, is 
heard singing that he is no longer a child, but a youth in armour, 
and longing to share the glory of the strong, the bold, and free. 
Helena and Faust bewail his rashness, which threatened to part 
him from their love; but Euphorion only hears the thunder of 
war on land and sea, and the watchword, “ Death or victory.” 
At last he can restrain his ardour no longer. A pair of wings 
seems to open from his shoulders, and he flings himself into the 
air to join the combatants. His clothes buoy him up for a mo- 
ment, his head is surrounded with an aureole, a trail of light 
follows his descent, and he falls at the feet of his parents—dead. 
His body, however, vanishes, and the aureole rises like a comet 
to heaven, while the garments, mantle, and lyre remain upon the 
ground. Helena and Faust bewail their loss, and the voice of 
Euphorion is heard, crying out of the depths ; 


Leave me in the gloomy reaim, 
Mother, leave me not alone ! 
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There is a pause, and then the chorus sings the following 
dirge :-— 
Not alone! where’er thou bidest, 
For we seem to know thee well ; 
Ah! tho’ from the day thou hidest, 
Every heart still owns thy spell. 
Hardly can we mourn thee—rather, 
Envying, do we sing thy fate— 
Thou who, fair or foul the weather, 
Heart and song hadst high and great. 


Ah! the world’s best fortune winning— 
Lofty lineage, splendid power— 

Soon, ah! ’gainst thine own self sinning, 
Nipp’d was all thy youthful flower : 

Piercing glance, mankind discerning, 
Sympathy with every wrong, 

Women’s hearts toward thee yearning, 
And a most peculiar song. 


Yet all unrestrained thou rannest 
Rashly with thy kind to war, 
And a wanton strife begannest 
With propriety, with law. 
Till at last thy higher spirit 
Set thy genuine courage free; 
Thou a hero’s crown wouldst merit — 
But it was not given to thee. 


Unto whom then !—mournful query, 
Whereto destiny is mum, 
When in evil days and dreary, 
Bleeding, all the people’s dumb. 
Yet new songs of triumph waken, 
Stand no longer bowed to earth, 
For the soil is not forsaken 
Of the power that gave them birth. 


Full pause. The music ceases—this being the conclusion of 
the romantic part of the “ Helena.” 

Under the figure of Euphorion is symbolized the spirit of 
modern poesy, which is the offspring of the Classic (Helena) and 
of the Romantic or Gothic (Faust) elements which met together 
at the Renaissance in the sixteenth century. This, however, is 
not all. There is a second meaning, in the reconciliation of the 
best elements of the newer or imitative Classic school of Pope 
in England and the writers of the age of Louis XIV., followed by 
Voltaire, in France, with whatever was best in the new Romantic 
school—commenced, if we remember right, by Chateaubriand, 
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and carried on by Lamartine, Dumas, Victor Hugo, and a host 
of other writers, known as the Romanticists, in France; by 
Goethe himself in his early years (the period of Werter and 
Gétz von Berlichingen), and Schiller in the “ Robbers,” &c., in 
Germany ; and by Sir Walter Scott and Macpherson (Ossian) and 
others in England. There is this second meaning in the union of 
Faust and Helena, and in the birth of Euphorion, an emblem of 
the rise of the latest modern poetry, which accepts whatever is 
best in both schools of its predecessors, and of which no better 
example can be named than our own great poet-laureate. 

Further, Euphorion has a personal significance, which also is 
twofold ; representing first, Goethe’s own genius on its poetic 
side, and secondly, Lord Byron. The reference to Byron, 
avowed by Goethe himself, is unmistakably marked, both in 
the description of the child, and in the general tone of the 
poetry, especially the dirge of the chorus. ‘To proceed, however, 
with our analysis. 

On the death of their child, Helena, turning to her consort, 
embraces him with a last word of farewell, and then invoking 
Persephone to receive herself and her child, she vanishes, leaving 
her garments and veil in the arms of Faust. Phorkyas bids the : 
latter preserve them, and they would transport him toa new 
country far from where they were, and where she would meet 
him again. . 

Panthalis, the leader of the chorus, who alone has any indi- 
viduality of character, is allowed to follow her queen to Hades, 
while the rest of the chorus prefer to be dispersed among the 
elements—some to become the vivifying powers in trees and 
orchards ; others to float as echoes on the waves and in the 
caverns; others to become spirits of the brooks and streams, 
and the rest to be the genii of the vines and patrons of the rites 
of Bacchus. ; 

Phorkyas then rises to a gigantic height in the proscenium, 
steps out of her cothurni, takes off her mask and veil, and reveals 
herself as Mephistopheles, in order, as far as seemed necessary, 
to comment on the piece in an epilogue. This, however, she 
never does ; and the act ends here. 

The “Helena” (this third act) was originally published in 1827 
under the title of “A Classico-Romantic Phantasmagoria,” which 
Carlyle interprets to mean, “not an allegory or type of one 
thing, but a vague, fitful, fluctuating adumbration of many. 
Besides representing the union of the classic and romantic 
elements in poetry and art, the act also carries Faust on 4 
stage further in his progress towards perfection, according to the 
aspiration expressed on his awaking in act i—‘ After the 
highest evermore to strive” (Zum héchsten Daseyn vmmer- 
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fort zu streben). This it accomplishes through the purifying 
and refining influence of the beautiful (Helena), and perhaps 
also of affection, in his union with her and his fatherhood of 
her child Euphorion, There is no end, in fact, to the secret 
meanings which we may find, or imagine that we find, in this 
most suggestive of poetic works, 

The opening scene of act: iv. discovers a lofty mountain range, 
supposed to be in Germany, with high jagged rocky peaks. A 
cloud approaches and settles down upon a projecting ledge. It 
parts in two, and Faust steps forth. He gazes after the cloud as 
it moves slowly away, and seems to him to take the form of Juno, 
Leda, Helena; then as it ne along the east, like far-off ic 
mountain lands, it images the fleeting days of life ; and the ee 
white film which still clings about himself, then soars aloft, ie 
gests the dawn of love, or the beauty ‘of the soul mount} 
heavenward and drawing all his best feelings after it. A seve 
leagued boot next appears, quickly followed by another, out 
which Mephistopheles alights, and the boots stride on by them 
selves. After a little conversation about the peculiar scenery of 
the place, which reminded him of the floor of hell tossed up there 
by some convulsion of nature, Mephistopheles inquires of Faust 
what he desires next, and after suggesting that he should found 
a great city, and build himself a palace, with a park and gardens 
(@ la Versailles) ornamented with statues, fountains, cascades, 
and especially a little Trianon with a seraglio of lovely women, 
all which Faust disdains as “modern, Sardanapalist, vile”; after 
this Mephistopheles repeats the question, what the great man’s 
desire is, and Faust imparts his design. It is to conquer the 
brute force of nature as manifested in the ocean, and win from it 
a tract of land which he could turn to the use and benefit of 
man. “My gaze,” says he— 

My gaze upon the haughty ocean rested, 

It seemed to swell and tower itself on high, 

Then downward sank, and shook its billows crested, 
To storm the breadth of level shore thereby. 

And that distressed me, as when human pride 

O’er the free spirit, jealous of its right, 

In insolent assumption dares to ride, 

And stirs the passionate blood to combat it. 

I thought it chance, and strained mine eyes to see: 
The waves stood still, then rolled from off the lee, 
Quitting a while their proudly-won domain : 

The hour returns, the game begins again. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (ad Spectatores). 
That’s nothing new to my experienced ears ; 
I’ve known it now a hundred thousand years. 


3 


wen. 
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Faust (continuing passionately). 
- It creeps along, in progress never-ending, 
Barren itself, and barrenness extending ; 
Now swells and surges, rolls and over-roars 
The waste expanse of melancholy shores, 
There lords it wave on wave with tyrant might, 
Then back retires, and nothing comes of it. 
If aught could drive me to despair, ’twould be 
The elements’ vain aimless tyranny. 
Then rose my spirit in my breast, and cried, 
“Here might I battle! quell this monster’s pride!” 
And feasible it is: proud though she be, 
At every sand-dune fawns the supple sea ; 
All overweening as her billows ride, 
The smallest rock confounds her swelling pride— 
The smallest hollow draws her down amain. 
Then scheme on scheme flashed swiftly thro’ my brain: 
‘Win for thyself,” I cried, “‘ this glorious meed, 
To snatch the shoreland from the ocean’s greed, 
Contract the limits of the watery deep, 
And force her far within herseli to keep!” 
Then step by step did I decide the way. 
That’s my design : wilt thou assist it—say ! 
[Drums and martial music in rear of the spectators 
in the distance on the right. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
How easy that! Hear’st thou the drums afar? 


Faust. 
What! war again? Loth hear I sounds of war. 


Mephistopheles, however, informs him that this war will give 
him the opportunity he wants, for that the Emperor, having 
cared little for government, but only for self-enjoyment, had 
suffered his kingdom to fall into anarchy and ruin, and that his 
subjects in consequence had set up a rival emperor, and pro- 
claimed war against the legitimate ruler; that the opposite 
parties were now upon the eve of a decisive battle, and that all 
Faust had to do was to take part with the rightful Emperor, win 
the battle (as Mephistopheles would enable him to do), and 
secure him on the throne. He would then be rewarded with 
the gift of sea-coast which he desired. Mephistopheles then 
shows Faust the imperial army drawn up in order of battle 
in the valley, and conjures up a hero named Peter Squenz, 
“the quintessence of the rabble” (taken from Shakespeare’s 
Peter Quince in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” but really more 
reminding one of Falstaff in “Henry IV.”), along with three 
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mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 8) named Bully, Havequick, and 
Holdfast, by whose aid he proposes to win the battle. 

The next scene brings us to a spur of the mountains over- 
looking the vale where the Emperor, surrounded by his body- 
guard, is listening to the Commander-in-Chief, who explains the 
plan of the fight. 


CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
See here, mny prince, upon our right-hand flanks 
Such ground as that deserves of War the thanks; 
Not steep the hills, yet not too smooth and low, 
While favouring us, insidious to the foe; 
Their cavalry will nevewdare surround 
Our squares, half-hid on undulating ground. 


Emperor 
I've nothing more to say, but praise bestow; 
Here heart and hand their prowess now can show. 


CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
Here on this middle meadow’s level space 
See’st thou the phalanx marshalled in its place : 
The pikes are glistening in the air, ablaze 
With the sun’s splendour through the morning haze, 
How darkling waves behind the mighty square! 
Thousands now pant for great achievements there ; 
Thereby the power of masses thou may’st know : 
I trust to them to dissipate the foe.” 


The spies now begin to arrive, bringing reports of the disposi- 
tion of the people and the advance of the rival emperor. 

The Emperor proper welcomes the news of a rival, and sends 
him a challenge ta single combat, which, however, is treated 
with contempt, and so nothing remains but for the armies to 
fight the question out themselves. The battle is thea described, 
with all its varying fortunes, and at length Faust, or rather 
Mephistopheles—with the help of his three mighty men, and of 
a squadron of phantom knights posted on the hills, to equip 
which he had ransacked all the old armouries in the neighbour- 
hood ; and lastly, of the mountain folk with their fires, and of 
the Undines, or water-sprites, with streams and floods—wins the 
day, and puts the rival emperor’s army to flight. 

Scene 3 brings us to the rival emperor’s tent, where Have- 
quick and his partner, Speedbooty (a woman), are found plunder- 
ing everything they can lay hands on. Presently the Emperor 
arrives, accompanied by four princes—viz., the Arch-Marshal, 
the Arch-Chamberlain, the Arch-High-Steward, and Arch- 
Chancellor—to each of whom he gives rewards out of the lands 
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and possessions of the rebel leaders, while he appoints their 
several offices, and names his successor. 

Last of all, the Archbishop-Archchancellor reappears, and 
endeavours to make capital for himself and the Church out of 
the Emperor’s unholy league with Faust and Mephistopheles, by 
which his Majesty had grievously offended God and the Pope. 
The latter indeed, when he came to hear of it, would probably 
excommunicate the Emperor, and lay the kingdom under an 
interdict ; he would - 


Swift sentence straight deliver 
To blast with holy bolt thy sinful realm for ever ; 


and to avert such a stroke it would be necessary for the Emperor 
to restore “a little mite” of his wicked gain to holy Church— 
that is to say, a vast extent of country, consisting of mountains, 
forests, plains, rivers, fish-ponds, tilth, and meadow—and farther 
to erect a cathedral on the spot where the fiend had helped him, 
and endow it with tribute, tax, and tithes—in fact, all the revenues 
belonging to the estates ; and when the Emperor sighs to think 
how much the “ cursed magic folk ” had cost him, the Archbishop 
returns again, having just bethought him of the strip of sea-coast 
which the Emperor had promised to that vile man (Faust), and 
demands the tithes, taxes, dues, &c., belonging to that; on 
which the Emperor at last loses all patience, and replies sulkily 
that the “land is not yet there ”—it is still in the sea. The 
Archbishop, however, insists on his right, and thinks he has only 
to wait and rely upon the imperial promise, and all will still be 
his. The act concludes: 


Emperor (ill-humouredly). 
The land is not yet there ; it lies in ocean wide. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
Who right and patience hath, his time also can bide; 
For us your royal word remains intact ever for. [Exil. 


Emperor (alone). 
So next I might as well my empire all deliver. 


A long interval of many years is supposed to elapse between 
act iv. and act v., when the scene commences in an open 
country of downs, or rather sand-dunes, overlooking a wide plain, 
bounded in the extreme distance by the sea. A wanderer enters, 
who, it appears, had suffered shipwreck on the spot long ago, 
and had been rescued and tended by the care of a now aged 
couple, named Baucis and Philemon. He recognizes the group 
of lindens surrounding the cottage of his friends as he approaches, 
and recalls the incident of the past. 
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WANDERER. 
Yes, ’tis they, the ancient lindens, 
Still their gloomy shadows fling, 
And I am again to see them 
After so long wandering ! 
’Tis the same old sp8t, the bounding 
Dunes, the hut that sheltered me, 
When the storm-lashed billow mounting, 
Cast me up upon the lea! 


While he is wondering in what state he should find the “good 
old couple,” Baucis (a little woman, very old) comes out. She 
begs the stranger to speak low lest he should disturb her hus- 
band, who was asleep, his age now obliging him to take long 
spells of rest. She has scarcely done speaking before Philemon 
himself, too, appears, and after greeting, the wanderer begs to be 
allowed to go on to the dunes and view the scene of his mis- 
fortune. Philemon, bidding Baucis prepare a repast, follows the 
youth, and points out the change that had been made in the 
scene since his shipwreck—how the sea had been converted into 
a paradisaic garden through the enterprize and exertions of 
Faust and his vassals. 

The improvement is further explained during the meal in the 
garden, and the progress of the work described, which, however, 
seemed to have something unnatural about it, and was attended 
with great loss and misery to the labourers. But what was 
worst of all for them was that the great lord had set his desires on 
their little hut, with its grove of lindens and chapel, and wanted 
to turn them out into the low ground by the water. 

The next scene takes us to the palace of Faust himself, where 
he appears in extreme old age (Goethe himself said he was 
meant to be 100), pacing his garden in a meditative mood, by 
the side of a broad canal. Lynceus, the warder, from his watch- 
tower, describes the scene—the setting sun, the ships veering 
homeward, and the approach of a splendid galley, laden with 
foreign merchandize, up the canal. Suddenly the chapel bell 
(of Baucis and Philemon) is heard, and Faust starts and curses 
the sound, as it reminds him of the one coveted spot without 
which his estate was incomplete, and all seemed nothing. Mean- 
while the galley arrives with Mephistopheles and his three mighty 
men (of act iv.) on board, and they sing of their success as mer- 
chant seamen—or rather, pirates; but it mattered little which 
you called them, for war and trade and piracy were all on a 
level, an inseparable trinity. They claim thanks from their 
patron (Faust), who nevertheless remains silent and self-absorbed, 
and Mephistopheles reproaching him, he explains the reason— 
viz., the possession by the old couple of the hut and grove, 
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which he himself wanted for a “look-out,” whence he might be 
able to survey the result of his toil—the land recovered from 
the sea. Mephistopheles sympathizes, especially with his disgust 
at the chapel bell, and suggests the eviction of the obnoxious 
pair, or possibly their removal, in Fenian or Irish Invincible 
fashion, out of the way altogether. 

This is accomplished in the next scene. Lynceus from his 
tower descries the hut and chapel with the grove in flames, and 
immediately after Mephistopheles and his three come running 
to the palace, to explain to Faust the unfortunate occurrence— 
for it was a pure accident—that had caused the death of Phile- 
mon and Baucis, and the stranger with them. 

Faust evidently does not believe their story, and execrates the 
misdeed : 

Deaf unto my commands were ye, 
Exchange I would not robbery ; 
The unreflecting savage blow 

I curse it—be the guilt on you! 


It is now midnight, and (scene 5) four grey old women 
appear. The first is Want, the second Guilt, the third Care, 
the fourth Necessity, or Misery (Voth). Three of them explain 
why they cannot enter Faust’s palace—because the owner is 
rich ; but one, Care, could slip in through the keyhole. Faust 
is haunted with the thought of a fifth—their brother, Death— 
and seems to repent of his dealings with magic, and of his having 
cursed the world (see Part I.); but most of all he is harassed by 
superstition and the dread of the Unknown, which he complains 


ensnares us first and last, 
It claims us, threats us, binds us tight and fast. 


The door creaks, but no one is seen to enter. Faust, agitated, 
asks, “ Who's there?”” Care, unseen, replies, “’Tis she!” 


Faust. 
And thou, who art thou then? 


Care. 
Can’st thou not guess ? 


Faust. 
Avaunt! Avaunt! 


CaRE. 
I am where I should be. 
Faust (at first angry, then softly to himsel/’). 
Beware, and speak no word of sorcery ! 
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Care. 


Though no ear of mortal hear me, 

Yet the heart must know and fear me ; 
Changing shape from hour to hour, 
Exercise I fearful power ; 

Upon earth’s or ocean’s breast, 

Aye a soul-tormenting guest ; 

Ever found, but never sought, 
Flattered, cursed in word and thought ! 
Is Care still to thee unknown? 


Faust makes a sort of confession of his life : 


I only through the world have flown, 

And every pleasure seized I by the hair, 

What empty proved I let it fare, 

What did escape, I let alone. 

I’ve only longed, and won delight, 

And longed again, and so with might 

Stormed through my life, adventurous once and strong, 
But wisely now and soft I creep along. 

The sphere of earth I know; the sphere of men ; 
The view beyond is barred to mortal ken. 

Fool, who to yonder realms directs his eyes, 
And dreams of his own like above the skies, 
Let him stand up and round about him look— 
Unto the strong this world’s no sealéd book. 
Why needs he sweep through all eternity ? 
Seize let him that which close at hand doth lie ; 
So let him wander thro’ life’s earthly day, 

And when ghosts haunt, go quietly on his way, 
In constant progress find his woe and weal, 

Tho’ every hour unsatisfied he feel. 


Care, however, continues to torment him, but finding him 
unassailable, she at last breathes in his face and blinds him. Still 
she cannot darken his spirit, which seems to grow all the lighter 
for the external night. Faust then summons his men to com- 
plete the great work of land improvement. 

We are next taken to the great outer court of the palace, 
which is lighted up by torches, and where Mephistopheles is 
engaged as overseer in superintending a band of Lemures—semi- 
human creatures composed of skin and bone and sinew—who are 
preparing to dig something, they hardly know whether a dyke 
or a grave. Mephistopheles informs them that it is the “narrow 
house” to which all mortals come at last. Faust comes out of 
the palace, and hearing the clatter of spades, thinks his men 
are at work on a canal which he had commanded to be dug in 
order to drain a certain marsh, by which the whole country, newly 
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won from the sea, was infected with malaria and rendered almost 
uninhabitable, but which, if the marsh were drained, would be 
turned into a dwelling-place for millions of free and happy human 
beings; and in the mere prospect of this achievement he feels 
such delight that he dares to utter the fata] words which lose 
him the wager. ‘ Now,” he cries, “to the passing moment I 
can say— 

Oh stay, thou art so fair, 

The trace of my earth-life cannot away, 

Vanish in empty air.” 


And immediately he falls back dying. The Lemures seize him 
and lay him on the ground. 

Mephistopheles thinks he has triumphed, and comments on 
Faust’s end : 


Him sated pleasure none, no fortune fair ! 

So ever-changing forms he woo’d in vain, 

The last vile, empty moment fraught with care, 
Even this, poor wretch, he would detain; 

He who my power so stoutly did withstand, 
Time masters him—there lies he in the sand. 
The clock stands still 


It only remains now to bury his victim, and secure his soul. 
“The body,’ he says, “lies, and would the soul away. My 
blood-inscribed title I present.” 

But, alas ! there were so many ways now of cheating the devil 
of his prey and allowing the soul to escape, that it required the 
utmost watchfulness on his part to prevent such a calamity. He 
therefore assembles all his crew—-“ lords of the straight, lords of 
the crooked horns”—and bids them bring the “jaws of hell” 
with them, which they do, and set them up on the left of the 
stage. This done, he commands the “stout devils, with short 
straight horns,” to watch for the soul below, which would pro- 
bably manifest herself in a phosphoric light as a winged Psyche, 
whose wings they were to pluck off, and throw the worm of a 
body into the fiery whirlpool; while the lean devils, with 
long crooked horns, are to watch for her in the air, and seize her 
if she tried to escape that way. As he utters the last com- 
mands, a glory bursts forth in the sky on the right, and the 
heavenly host descends, singing. ‘Their chant sounds as a 
discord in the ears of Mephistopheles, and he jeers at “the 
hypocrites,” and urges on his fiends. A choir of angels next 
appears, scattering roses, emblems of divine love, which turn 
into flames on the bodies of Mephistopheles and his crew, who 
shrink and duck their heads, and at last plunge head-over-heels 
into the jaws of hell, while their leader alone remains, harden- 
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ing himself against the roses, till at length he feels his “head, 
heart, liver, all afire—an over-devilish element,” worse than 
hell itself, as love is to the unloving : 


Therefore (he cries) do ye so hideously lament 
Unhappy lovers, who, when proudly spurned, 
Still towards your loved ones look with faces turned. 


And similarly he presumes to look with love, or rather lust, on 
the angels, and invites them to approach. They do, and Mephi- 
stopheles is compelled by his nature to retreat, till the angels 
occupy the whole of the stage, and the fiend is driven back into 
the proscenium, whence, however, he still continues to address the 
angels, until at last he finds himself plagued, like Job, with boils 
from head to foot, so that he is a horror to himself; and he 
curses the whole host of heaven utterly. The angels then are 
heard singing, in words which are quite untranslatable, of the 
blessedness of one who feels himself encompassed by the love of 
the good, and of the purification of the air on the defeat of 
Mephistopheles : 

The air now is purified, 

Breathe can the soul. 

(Luft ist gereinigt 

_ Athme der Geist.) 

They then rise, bearing away the immortal part of Faust. 

Mephistopheles remains behind to bewail his loss, which, 
nevertheless, he feels he has deserved, through having yielded to 
vulgar lust, absurd and senseless passion, the folly of which was 
thus demonstrated to be no small matter, but one of enormous 
significance. 

The last scene of all is Jaid in a region cf mountain-gorges, 
rocks, forests, and wilderness. Holy anchorites are seen posted 
in ascending tiers among the clefts of rock. The picture is said 
to be taken from Montserrat, a singular mountain near Barcelona, 
which in the Middle Ages was tenanted by a colony of monks, 
who were divided into three regions, according to their degrees 
of saintliness, the most advanced occupying the lowest and most 
convenient portion, and the least perfect the highest—involving 
greater physical privations. Goethe here reverses this order, 
placing the most earthly of the fathers in the lowest region, 
and the most spiritual in the most elevated. A chorus and 
echo are heard singing a chant descriptive of the scene. 
Pater Ecstaticus, Pater Profundus, and Pater Seraphicus, in their 
different regions—highest, lowest, and middle respectively—sing 
passages also characteristic of their several natures, the first in a 
Jingling doggrel, the other two in more poetic sort; and then a 
chorus of blessed boys appeals to the last, he appearing to be the 

Z 
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most benevolent, to inform them who they are and where. The 
father, somewhat curiously, “takes them into himself,” and allows 
them to see through his eyes, since they were unfortunate enough 
to have died before their own organs of vision had been sufii- 
ciently developed : 
Children, midnight-born, with only 
Half-developed mind and brain ; 
Loss to earthly parents lonely, 
But to heavenly angels gain ! 


The boys having viewed the scene, admit its grandeur, but 
find it too gloomy for their taste, and praying the father to 
release them, they fly up like a flock of doves, and are soon 
seen in the form of white cloudlets circling round the highest 
summits of the mountain. The angels who bore the immortal 
part of Faust are next heard chanting in triumph : 


Saved is the glorious scion, see, 
Of the spirit-world for ever ; 
Who alway strives with evil, we 

From the Evil One can sever. 
And if the flame of heavenly love 
But dwell within his breast, 

Then all the holy hosts above 
Will welcome him to rest. 


The “ younger angels” then sing how the victory was won— 
viz., by the showers of roses ; and the “ more perfect angels ” chant 
of the extreme difficulty of the work of salvation, seeing how 
the spiritual nature was so closely involved with the gross and 
carnal elements of earth that only eternal love itself was able 
to separate them. 

The blessed boys then receive the soul of Faust into their 
company ; and a new saint or father, “ Doctor Marianus,” in the 
very highest and purest cell of the mountain, is heard singing 
as he perceives a train of angelic women floating by, among 
whom is conspicuous the Queen of Heaven herself, whereupon 
the father bursts into raptures. 

The Mater Gloriosa soars on, and a chorus of penitent women 
join their praises and prayers, singing : 

To the infinite air 
We behold thee soar, 
Oh, waft up our prayer 
O thou evermore 
Of rich grace bestower. 


Maena Peccatrix (8. Luke vii. 36). 


By the love that o’er the feet of 
Thine own Son, the Heaven-born, 
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Flowed in tears, the world doth weet of, 
Spite of pharasaic scorn ; 

By the box, that in abundance, 
Shed its rich, anointing rain ; 
By the hair whose soft redundance, 

4 Dried those holy limbs again ! 


Muuieg Samarirana (8. John iv.). 


By the well whereat our Pastor 
Abram fed his flocks of yore ; 

By the pail that to the Master 
Its refreshing waters bore ; 

By the fountain pure, abounding, 
Which thence afterwards arose, 

And with healing streams, surrounding 
All the universe, o’erflows ! 


Mater Aieypriaca (Acta Sanctorum). 


By the ever-consecrated 
Spot where they.the Saviour laid ; 
By the arm that with ill-fated 
Warning thrust me from the gate ; 
By the forty years’ repentance 
Which I passed amid the waste ; 
By the sacred farewell sentence 
Which upon the sand I traced ! 




















ALL THREE. 
Thou who to great sinners never 

Thine assistance dost refuse, 
And one penitent dost ever 

’Fore a hundred righteous choose, 
Grant unto this soul so kindly, 

Who but once from virtue swerved, 
Who in falling fell so blindly, 

Thy forgiveness unreserved ! 





Una Panitentium (formerly named GRETCHEN), drawing nearer, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

O. Thou, O Thou, 

Without rival now 

In Thy glory, bow | 

Thy countenance smiling on my gain! 
My early-loved one, | 
And now well-proved one— 

He comes, he comes again. 

; 


The blessed boys circle round, singing, and Gretchen continues : 


By glorious spirit-choirs surrounded, 
The novice scarce perceives his state; 
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He scarce perceives the fresh unbounded 
Joys that heavenly souls await. 
See him each earthly coil, confining, 
Of the old vesture fling aside, 
And, in ethereal raiment shining, 
Step forth as in youth’s early pride. 
O grant to me to ope his ears 
While round him still the day is new. 


Mater G.Loriosa. 


Come! raise thyself to higher spheres! 
When he perceives, he’ll follow too. 


Doctor Marianus (prostrate on his face, adoring). 


Up toward yon saving beam 
Lift your streaming eyes, 
Penitents, and from earth’s dream 
Grateful to heaven rise! 
Henceforth every thought be seen 
Obedient to thy will! 
Virgin, Mother, Heavenly Queen, 
Goddess, be gracious still ! 


Cuorus Mysticus. 
All things terrestrial 
Are but a sign 
Of the celestial, 
True and divine; 
Hopes that we dare not 
To dream, here are won ; 
Things that we are not 
To speak of, are done 
The Eternal, incarnate 
In woman, leads on. 


Earth’s unattainable, 
Here it is won ; 

New things unspeakable, 
Here they are done ; 

The aye adorable 
Mother leads on. 


For the sake of comparison we give Mr. Taylor's translation 
of these last lines: 


Tue Penirent (formerly named MarGareT). 


The spirit choir around him seeing, 
New to himself, he scarce divines 

His heritage of new-born being, 
When like the Holy Host he shines. 
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Behold how he each band hath cloven, 

The earthly life hath round him thrown, 
And through his garb of ether woven 

The early force of youth is shown! 
Vouchsafe to me that I instruct him, 

Still dazzles him the day’s new glare. 


MATER GLoRIOsA, — 
Rise thou, to Itigher spheres conduct him, 
Who, feeling thee, shall follow there! 


Docror Marianus (prostrate, adoring). 
Penitents look up elate 
Where she beanis salvation ; 
Gratefully, to blessed fate 
Grow, in re-creation! 
Be our souls, as they have been, 
Dedicate to Thee ; 
Virgin, Mother, Holy Queen, 
Goddess, gracious be! 
Cnorus Mysticus. 
All things transitory 
But as symbols are sent ; 
Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to event. 
The indescribable, 
Here it is done; 
The Woman-soul leadeth us 
Upward and on! 


(Das Ewigweibliche 
Zieht uns heran.) 


So ends this wonderful drama, Our analysis, brief and rapid 
as we could make it, gives but a very feeble impression of its 
scope and of its manifold variety and beauty. The specimens of 
translation may perhaps convey a somewhat better notion, but 
it must be read as a whole, and that in the original, before its 
title to greatness can be fully realized. 

It is hardly possible to compare the “Faust” with anyother great 
poem, since it is unique in its kind, as indeed all the greatest 
works are. It is like comparing an oak, an elm, an ash, and a 
birch, in which the only point of resemblance is that they are all 
forest trees and somewhere about the same size. Still, in regard 
to poems at least, there are other points of likeness in which 
they may be matched, and if we take the four or five greatest 
which have been given to us since the Elizabethan era, as the 
“Paradise Lost” and “ Regained,” the great prose poem of the 
“Pilgtim’s Progress,’ Pope’s “Essay on Man,” Wordsworth’s 
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“Excursion,” and Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” widely different 
as they are, we may yet compare them in point of general scope 
and comprehensiveness, of sublimity, of imagination and fancy, 
of sentiment, of eloquence or lyric beauty ; and we think it may 
be maintained that the “ Faust,” if it falls below one or other in 
some of those points, is still on the average equal to any ; while on 
the whole—in respect of breadth and comprehensiveness, in its 
freedom from any narrow religious or philosophic views, in its 
manifold variety and interest, in depth and strength of senti- 
ment, and in its constant appeal to the eye and ear as well as to 
the mind—it surpasses all. The “ Paradise Lost,” for instance, and 
portions of the “ Paradise Regained,” rise higher than any in 
respect of sublimity and the quality of “linked sweetness. long 
drawn out,” as becomes an epic ; passages of “ The Excursion” 
may be thought to do the same. But the first is narrowed as a 
whole by its religious view. It is the great Puritan poem of the 
Commonwealth, based on the dogma of the Fall. The same is 
the case with Bunyan’s work : it is an exhibition in allegory of 
the Puritan life, based upon the same dogma ; while “ The Excur- 
sion ” is the history of the recovery of a mind from scepticism, 
the result of the negative philosophy (of Voltaire, &c.), and the 
despondency consequent thereon, to hope and peace in the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Church of England. In all these cases a 
limited religious and semi-philosophic theory lies at the bottom 
of and colours all the poem. Pope’s “ Essay” can hardly be 
compared at all; it is scarcely indeed a poem, but rather a pre- 
sentation in verse of the philosophy of Bolingbroke, and of the 
commonplaces of good sense, while generally it may be said to 
give a fatalist, half-pantheistic, half-deistical view of nature and 
life. The last, the “In Memoriam,” in its exquisite lyric beauty, 
seems to us unequalled by anything in the “ Faust ”—at least 
in the Second Part; but this, too, has its peculiar limitations and 
colouring. It represents the half-sceptical, half-Christian views 
and feeling of our time—a scepticism which is the honest and 
necessary result of increased knowledge of nature and history, 
combined with a Christianity which isas eternal and all-embrac- 
ing as nature and humanity themselves. Further, it does not 
pretend to exhibit a picture of human life in general, and there- 
fore could hardly be brought into comparison with the “ Faust” 
at all. It is essentially a lyric poem—almost a dirge, though 
containing the widest and deepest views of science, philosophy, 
and religion. 

Each of these great poems, then, is circumscribed and coloured 
by a distinct religious or philosophic doctrine, and, so far as it 
presents a general view of the world and of life, presents it in 4 
more or less narrow, distorted, and discoloured form. One grand 
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peculiarity of the “Faust” is, that it has no doctrine or dogma, 
religious or philosophic, lying at the bottom. It is perfectly free 
to exhibit individual life and society just as they are, and, like 
Shakespeare’s dramas, to “hold the mirror up to nature.” The 
author—did we not know more of him from other sources— 
might, so far as the “Faust” informs us, be a Pantheist or a Roman 
Catholic, or even a Protestant. 

Secondly, thinking of the Second Part only, the design of the 
poem, as regards the progress of the hero from a condition of 
selfishness and discontent to one of unselfishness and happiness, 
is carried on, as even our analysis may have shown, through the 
purifying influence of Art (Helena), to the last stage of benevo- 
lent enterprise, in the winning of the land from the ocean and the 
draining of the marsh. This is followed by his death and salva- 
tion through divine grace. 

This design, however, is entirely subordinate to the manifold 
pictures of life in court and camp, and scenes from the world 
of reality and of fancy—on earth, in hell, and in heaven. 
The idea of the progress of a human soul is but the thread, 
as Goethe himself said, on which a multitude of pearls are strung. 
“Tt was not in my line,” said he, “as a poet to strive to embody 
anything abstract. I received impressions in my mind, and those 
of a sensuous, animated, charming, varied, hundredfold kind, just 
as a lively imagination presented them; and I had as a poet 
nothing more to do than artistically to round of and elaborate 
such views and impressions, and by means of a lively represen- 
tation so to bring them forward that others might receive the 
same impression in hearing or reading my representation of 
them.” Eckermann, again, echoing the views of his friend and 
patron, said: “The great point with the poet is to express a 
manifold world, and he uses the story of a celebrated hero 
merely as a sort of thread on which he may string what he 
pleases.” This is the case with “Gil Blas” and the “Odyssey.” 
“ You are perfectly right,” said Goethe, “and the only matter of 
importance is that the single masses should be clear and signi- 
ficant, while the whole always remains incommensurable, and 
even on that account, like an unsolved problem, constantly lures 
mankind to study it again and again.” 

Another point in which the “Faust” is conspicuous is its 
depth and strength of what may be specially distinguished as 
sentiment, a quality in which Goethe has hardly any rival. 
This was manifested first in his “‘ Sorrows of Werter.” It ap- 
pears in his “ Faust,” Part I., in all the scenes with Gretchen, 
the garden scene, her songs, her prayer in the Zwinger, and the 
catastrophe in the cathedral, and, above all, in the prison scene, 
which George Eliot has called the most affecting in ail the com- 
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pass of poetry. In the Second Part it is manifested particularly 
in the speech of Erichtho at the opening of the “ Classical Wal- 
purgisnight.” We give the German words, which cannot be 
adequately rendered in English, beginning— 


Zum Schauderfeste dieser Nacht, wie dfter schon, 
in the speech with which Helena enters in the third act. 


Bewundert viel und viel gescholten Helena, 


in Faust’s description of Arcadia, in the dirge of the chorus over 
Euphorion; in the opening of the fourth act. 


Der Einsamkeiten tiefste schauend unter meinem Fuss, 


in the wanderer’s speech in the scene with Baucis and Philemon 
at the commencement of act v. And, above all, in the final 
scene. Some of these passages fall upon the ear like the 
grandest chords of Beethoven. 

Lastly, no poem appeals so constantly to the eye and to the 
ear as well as to the mind—this is proved by the numerous 
illustrators ; while portions of the Second Part are expressly 
marked as meant to be accompanied with music. The doggrel 
verse in which the masquerade and parts of the “Classical 
Walpurgisnight,” and of the “ Helena,” are written, reads indeed 
like a superior sort of libretto. 

Eckermann once suggested Rossini as a composer for the 
“Helena.” “It affords opportunities,” he said, “ for magnificent 
scenes, surprising transformations, brilliant costumes, and charm- 
ing ballets;” to which Goethe wisely replied: “ We will wait 
for what the gods bring us. Such things are not to be hurried. 
the great matter is for people to enter into it, and for managers, 
poets and composers to see their advantage in it.” In all these 
respects, then—of freedom from dogmatic limitations and colour- 
ing, of unity of design, of incommensurability and vastness of 
scope, of manifold variety and beauty in the separate parts, 
of depth and strength of sentiment, and of abundant appeals to 
the eye and to the ear—we believe the “ Faust,” and the Second 
Part equally with the First, is entitled to be regarded as the 
greatest, as it certainly is the most varied and interesting of 
poems since the days of Shakespeare. 





Art. Il.—Locat SetFr-GovERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
EDUCATION. 


U* DER the Solonian Constitution at Athens it was made a 
penal offence for any citizen to abstain during times of 
sedition from joining one or other of the political parties of the 
State. Whether Solon, in his zeal for fostering a due. sense of 
citizenship, by enacting the above statute rose to the level of his 
high reputation for wisdom or not, we are not here concerned to 
inquire. It is enough to mark how deep-seated must have been 
the sense of the duties of citizenship in a State where such a law 
was made possible. It was from a like sense that Pericles, in 
his celebrated funeral oration, recorded in Thucydides, uttered 
the words, “We count him not merely idle but useless who 
takes no part in public affairs.” .Without going this length, 
we think it will be held by most men that patriotism demands 
that a citizen should, at least to some extent, interest himself and 
participate in the management of public as well as private 
affairs. It has long been a trite remark, that local government 
is valuable for this reason amongst others, that it forms a 
valuable school of training and education for the production of 
those mental qualities which are necessary to equip a citizen to 
take part in Imperial concerns, Imperial matters, it is argued, 
are too hard and complex for the untrained citizen to grasp: he 
should first receive such a training as participation in the less 
hard and less compiex facts of local government will afford 
him. Capacity for government, indeed, may be said to begin at 
home. A man who would partake of the advantages of social 
union, however primitive, must possess certain qualities; he 
must exercise forbearance and self-restraint to at least some 
extent. There must be some honesty even among a gang of 
thieves. ‘I'he necessity for this forbearance is expressed in the 
legal maxim—“ Sic tuo utere, ut alienum non ledas.” Capacity 
to participate in local government requires higher qualities still, 
while to participate in Imperial matters or central government 
requires the very highest qualities of citizenship. Self-discipline, 
local government, and central government form, in short, an 
ascending scale of ever-increasing complexity. Most people 
will, we think, agree that some amount of knowledge and 
training is a necessary preliminary of capacity to govern, though 
it is true that some, pinning their faith on the maxim, “ Vox 
populi, vox Dei,” and forgetting that there is such a thing as 
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“Civium ardor prava jubentium,” are found to assert the con- 
trary. The foundation of this latter belief is, we think, 
expressed in the proverb that “he who wears the shoe knows 
best where it pinches.” But does it follow that he who wears 
the shoe knows best how to remove the offending cause? 
Surely not; any more than that he who has a broken limb 
knows best how to set it. At all events, those who hold 
the former view will have the satisfaction of finding some 
of the profoundest of thinkers on their side. Plato argued that 
the guardians of his ideal State should be philosophers, and 
advocated the necessity of training those destined to be the 
guardians. Comte placed sociology (a knowledge of which he 
held necessary for right government) at the apex of his list of 
sciences, thereby giving it the position of the most complex of 
all the sciences. Mr. Gladstone, echoing the words of Burke, 
informed his constituents at Midlothian last autumn that 
virtue and knowledge had alone an intrinsic right to govern. 
Herbert Spencer has more than once pointed out the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of sociology in would-be legislators, and 
has urged, with a force of argument that carries conviction, 
the folly—or rather the worse than folly—of attempting 
remedial measures without a proper appreciation’ of the struc- 
ture of the body to which the remedy is to be applied. It is 
now generally recognized that the reign of law holds sway, not 
merely throughout the pliysical, but even the mental, the poli- 
tical, and the spiritual world. Terms taken from the physical 
sciences are now applied to social science. We speak of social 
statics and social dynamics. Politics is now raised to the rank 
of a science. Sismondi, writing as far back as the year 1832, 
calls politics “the science of governing men for their advantage.” 
Now, there can be no science more complex than politics, for 
there the difficulties produced by “plurality of causes” and 
“jintermixture of effects” prevail most widely. A knowledge, 
then, of the laws that hold amongst human societies cannot be 
too much to expect from the political Aisculapius. And this 
will be the more readily seen when it is considered what have 
been the fates of nations that have persistently maintained a 
wrong-headed policy. The decadence of Spain is a source of 
wonder to many; yet its source is to be found in an erring 
economical policy. Similarly, an erring social policy—that of 
slavery—undermined the kingdoms of the ancient world. Hence 
the importance of a correct appreciation of the laws governing 
social phenomena becomes apparent. It is not too much to say 
that every policy involving important principles that is in vogue 
in a State, makes or mars that State. The question, for instance, of 
Free Trade or Protection, or, again, of Home Rule for Ireland, are 
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not questions of a merely academical interest. The necessity of 
a proper training and of the acquiring of an adequate knowledge 
for participation in central government being once admitted, 
the value of local government from an educational point of view 
becomes at once apparent. Though local government may not 
supply a large quota of valuable sociological facts, still it gives 
the citizen who participates in it the training and bent of mind 
that will enable him to observe sociological facts, to grasp them 
when seen, and, what is of more importance than all, to appre- 
ciate them rightly when grasped. The student of sociology, who 
is aware what difficulties are thrown in the way of his inquiries 
by the warping influence of every bias that can affect the human 
mind, will recognize the importance of the right appreciation of 
sociological facts. The participator in local government by the 
act of participation has sociological facts brought across the field 
of his mental vision ; by discussion with his fellow-citizens he 
learns the views of others, observes the working of this or that 
bias in their minds, and perhaps is able to detect the working 
of a bias in his own mind. He learns the habit of temperate 
discussion and of bringing what Bacon calls a “siccum lunen ” to 
bear on the facts before him. Lastly, he has the opportunity of 
observing the operation of and the effects produced by jlocal 
government laws over a small area. The participator in central 
government, on the other hand, has the difficulty of looking for 
the operation and effects of central government laws over a very 
much larger area. As the sphere of local government is small 
and its jurisdiction limited, it is clear that the local legislator has 
a much less complex set of facts to deal with than the central 
legislator. Furthermore, he is swayed by this or that passion or 
bias in a less cogent way. Hence the educational value of local 
government, and itis not wonderful that writers have emphasized 
the fact. ‘England alone,” says Sir Erskine May, “among the 
nations of the earth, has maintained for centuries a constitutional 
polity, and her liberties may be ascribed above all things to her 
tree local institutions. Since the days of their Saxon ancestors 
her sons have learned at their own gates the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizens. Associating for the common good, they have 
become exercised in public affairs.” ‘Local assemblies of 
citizens,” says De Toqueville, “constitute the strength of free 
nations.” “Now, of this education” (é.¢, the public education 
of citizens) “the local administrative institutions are the chief 
instrument,” says J. S. Mill, And may not the political apti- 
tude of our cousins across the Atlantic be traced to this political 
education of their ancestors in Britain? The educational value, 
then, of local government may be taken as admitted. And yet 
is not this value too much overlooked? Do we not sometimes 
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invert the natural order of events, and admit the citizen to par- 
ticipation in central government before we have admitted him 
to participation in local government, or at least before we have 
had any guarantee that by participation in the latter he is fit to 
assume the responsibilities of the former? It is certain that in 
local government, property qualification (and we take property 
qualification as a rough test of fitness to have the franchise) has 
greater weight than in central government. An elector for the 
Imperial Parliament has one vote only in a particular district ; 
but an elector fora local board can have as many as twelve votes. 
If property qualification is to have any weight at all, should not 
it have greater weight in central government than in local 
government? Again, in Ireland is there not great risk of giving 
the people a share in central government out of all proportion to 
what their management of local affairs shows their fitness for it 
to be? Quite lately we read of two local government bodies 
claiming authority in the town of Boyle, and of the people (very 
naturally) refusing to pay their rates to either body. And it is 
to people of this sort we have granted a very extensive franchise 
in Imperial matters, 

Furthermore, we display a very considerable indifference to 
local matters and local government. We discuss with warmth 
this or that policy with regard to the far East, for example, but 
matters that affect us at our doors we usually pass over with 
contemptuous disregard. It is not wonderful, therefore, that this 
indifference to Jocal concerns should have become a ground of 
complaint. ‘The abstention of the more educated classes,” 
says Mr. Chalmers in his work on Local Government, “from 
taking their share in local Government, and the non-representa- 
tion of the working classes on local executive bodies, constitute 
great and growing evils.” Mr. Goschen, speaking in the House 
of Commons, cited as an example of the prevailing ignorance in 
local government that even Parliament was unaware that over- 
seers were nominated by the vestries. Now, if local government 
has an educational value, an inquiry into the causes of its neglect 
cannot be a useless inquiry, because it is time that this neglect 
was removed. ‘I'he causes are surely to be found by sociological 
inquiry. The first thing to remark is, that local government 
appears to have undergone a decadence in this country, much as 
we have been indebted in the past to our free local institutions. 
The hand of time has weakened rather than strengthened it, or 
at least has reduced regularity and uniformity to “ misshapen 
chaos.” <A love of the temporis acti is no doubt a bias which 
ought to be carefully avoided. Still, there can be little doubt 
that the Anglo-Saxon system of local government was both 
simple and strong. County government was then representative, 
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a character that it has long since lost. The division into coun- 
ties, hundreds, and townships was exceedingly simple, and pro- 
bably worked well in practice. Nor is it in England only that it 
is to be remarked that an efficient system of local government 
has been found to exist contemporaneously with a central 
government of a comparatively rude type. In India the village 
communities remain to this day. The invasions of an Akbar 
and a Tamerlane have failed to shake them, and the permeating 
influences of British rule have hardly as yet touched them. In the 
early days of ancient Rome the archaic family, ruled over by the 
pater-familias, and called a corporation by Sir H. S. Maine, must _ 
have formed a strong and efficient form of local government aff 
a time when central government was comparatively feeble. In 
deed, it appears to be a reasonable inference to be drawn frohy 
the condition of past and present societies, that a rude type of 
central government is more favourable to the development of* 
local institutions than a more advanced type, that local insti* 
tutions are more enduring than central governments, and that 
the government of the small area is more enduring than the 
government of the large area. Amidst the crash of kingdoms 
and the revolutions of empires local institutions have remained 
unshaken. Central government seems often to become weakened 
by the very fact of its being made to embrace a very extensive 
area. Greatness of area is at least no guarantee of an enduring 
permanence. Alexander the Great failed to consolidate the vast 
possessions he compelled to acknowledge hissway. The Roman 
Empire, unwieldy in its vastness, slowly but surely feil to pieces ; 
and there can be little doubt but that the Emperor Augustus 
was right when he advised the empire to be confined within its 
then limits. In modern times England, Spain, and France have 
competed for the formation of what Professor Seeley calls ‘ world- 
empires.” Of these England alone has attained a large measure 
of success; but. even she has lost the United States, and only 
retains her remaining colonial possessions by conceding almost 
perfect independence. Montenegro, on the other hand, may be 
cited as an example of a very small State that has maintained 
amore or less independent position for centuries. 

What, then, are the causes that make it possible for strong 
local institutions to flourish alongside and within a feeble 
central government, and that make the former more enduring 
than the latter? Taking the first branch of the inquiry, one 
cause appears to be this, that in the absence of a strong central 
government men are forced to look for order and protection to 
their local institutions, the more so because small societies appear 
to be prior in time to large societies, which are only gradually 
formed by the agglomeration of small societies, just as small 
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societies are formed by the agglomeration of individuals, 
and because, early times being marked by deeds of greater 
violence than later times, and might being then all but right, the 
need of this protection was the more urgent. When men have 
no strong central government to look to, they take care to have 
a strong and capable form ef local government. For instance, 
in Anglo-Saxon and Norman times in England, suitors, seeing 
that justice from central government would be obtained only at 
the cost of signal instances of the law’s delay, turned to the 
shire-moot or county court to protect their rights. A further 
cause appears to be (and this is wrapped up in the cause just 
considered) that, in the absence of the protecting egis of a 
strong central government, there ensues a competition, more or 
less severe, between local governments; there is, in short, a 
struggle for existence, in which the fittest and those most in 
harmony with their environments will survive. Now, when 
central government is supreme, and when only friendly rivalry 
exists between different local bodies, this cause is obviously 
removed. ‘Turning next to the second branch of the inquiry— 
namely, that as to the permanence of local institutions—the 
causes appear to lie in the relation that holds between structure 
and growth. Now, it appears to be a biological law that great 
growth is not possible without high structure. But growth 
implies the alteration of, the unbuilding and rebuilding of, struc- 
ture ; so that as this unbuilding and rebuilding is a difficult 
operation, structure becomes an impediment to growth. And 
this law appears to hold in the biology of the social organism 
also. Hence the enduring power of local institutions. Their 
structure has become early and strongly developed, and they 
have tended to become rigid and only to be changed with diffi- 
culty ; whereas central governments, not having had, in the 
absence of existing causes, their structures so strongly developed, 
have been for the most part more plastic. This rigidity which 
has been remarked in local institutions is one of the most extra- 
ordinary of social phenomena. As Sir H. 8S. Maine has pointed 
out, stationary societies are the rule, and progressive societies are 
the exception. Custom everywhere tends to crystallize into hard 
and rigid forms. The Eastern world teems with examples of 
this; the blighting influence of “caste” bears witness to it; so 
does China, that mummy empire bound up in the swaddling 
clothes of custom. 


Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


These considerations will help us to answer the inquiry first pro- 
pounded—namely, the cause of the want of interest the English 
citizen is said to display in local government. Probably one of 
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the causes of this apathy is the growth in this country of a strong 
central government. People look now for order and protection 
to the central government, and not having the same necessity for 
excellence in their local institutions, pay less regard to them. 
Furthermore, local institutions, when protected by a strong 
central government, are removed from the arena of the struggle 
for existence, and in consequence have their excellency impaired. 
In short, a strong central government appears to be less 
favourable to strong local government than a feeble central 
government. And this tendency for central government to 
diminish the efficiency of local institutions can be detected early 
in the history of England, As has already been pointed out, 
county government has long ceased to be representative. The 
government of the county was soon entrusted to nominees of the 
Crown ; the authority of the judges displaced that of the old 
county court; the lord lieutenant received his commission from 
the Crown by a statute of Edward III. The sheriff ceased to be 
an elective officer, and by another statute of the same reign the 
Crown-appointed office of justice of the peace was created. The 
coroner still, however, retains his elective character. But it is 
perhaps in the boroughs that this is most to be remarked. It 
may be that the boroughs never had local institutions of the 
same representative nature as the counties. But before long, 
close and exclusive corporations became the rule, and it became 
the policy of the Crown to foster this exclusiveness, until it began 
to dread the power of the boroughs. It granted the parlia- 
mentary franchise to these corporations, to the exclusion of other 
citizens, and the result was that this came to be considered the 
most valuable privilege conferred by the municipal charter. In 
short, borough corporations seemed to exist for everything but 
local government: the welfare of the people was the last thing 
thought about, and abuse followed abuse. 


Neglecting their proper functions—the superintendence of the 
police, the management of the gaols, the paving and lighting of the 
streets, and the supply of water—they thought only of the personal 
interests attached to office. They grasped all patronage, lay and 
ecclesiastical, for their relatives, friends, and political partisans; and 
wasted the corporate funds in greasy feasts and vulgar revelry. Many 
were absolutely insolvent. Charities were despoiled and public trusts 


neglected and misapplied; jobbery and corruption in every form 
fostered. 


It was not until 1835 that local government in boroughs was 
put on anything like an efficient footing by the Municipal 
Corporations Act. It is worthy of remark that municipal 
corporations, which are probably the most efficient of the various 
local government bodies in the United Kingdom, are precisely 
[Vol. CXXV, No. CCL.]—New Szniss, Vol. LXIX. No. II. AA 
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those which are least under the control of the central govern- 
ment. ‘The municipal borough is the only local government 
authority the accounts of which are not audited by the Local 
Government Board, and it is only with regard to the alienation 
of corporate property and the borrowing of money on the 
security of the rates that the central government actually 
interferes. Another cause is probably to be found in the 
powerful influence of a peculiar bias on the human mind. 
This bias is classed by Herbert Spencer as an emotional bias. 
It consists of a tendency to ascribe all sorts of wonderful powers 
and virtues to governing bodies. Elsewhere Herbert Spencer is 
led to speak of the “great political superstition” and the “divine 
right of Parliaments.” It has long been characteristic of human 
societies to ascribe divine attributes to monarchs, and the odour of 
eanctity still clings to other forms of government. “The divinity 
that doth hedge a king” continues to hedge other forms of 
government also. It is astonishing what faith men place in 
governing bodies. If an evil is felt, the governing body is 
believed to be capable of removing it, and is forthwith called 
upon to doso. If some desirable object is demanded, the govern- 
ing body is called upon to provide it. Andsoon. Nor do the 
oft-repeated failures of governing bodies shake the faith men- 
repose in them. Men are apt enough to blame, it is true; but 
when anything is required to be done by the government, past 
failures are forgotten, and a fresh store of disappointments for the 
future is laid up with unfaltering credulity. “ Daily we castigate 
the political idol with a hundred pens, and daily pray to it with 
a thousand tongues.” And as men regard central governments, 
so in like manner they regard local governments. They are 
content for the most part to stand by and leave local affairs to 
local governing bodies without inquiry, and expect more of 
them than they are capable of giving. They are content to rely 
implicitly on the local government to manage their affairs with 
vigour and efficiency, and to ask no questions. . Washington 
Irving, in his chapter on the Village Politician in “ Bracebridge 
Hall,” indicates this tendency of non-inquiry with regard to cen- 
tral government. The squire is afraid that the Radical politigian 
will turn the village into an unhappy thinking community, while 
ready-money Jack Tibbets displays his faith in the government 
under which he lives by giving his unqualified approval to the 
lines beginning 
Leave princes’ affairs undescanted on. 


And in like manner men are wont to leave local affairs “ unde- 
scanted on.” As a recent instance of incapacity displayed by local 
government bodies, the failure of the London vestries to deal 
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competently with the snow, and to render the streets passable, 
may be cited. The local authorities are left to handle the public 
money with very little outside interference and vigilance. There- 
fore it is not to be wondered at if some of this money is not 
spent as it ought to he. The following instances, unearthed by 
the audit of the Local Government Board, may be cited :— 


In one parish, a sparrow-shooting club for the farmers had for five- 
and-twenty years been supported by the highway rate... . Among 
other items of disallowed expenditure we find champagne and plovers’ 
eggs, visits to the theatre, journeying expenses when no journey was 
taken, presentation portraits, suitable demonstrations on the chairman’s 
wedding-day, memorial keys, and the like. 


And this is an evil which is magnified by the fact that the various 
local authorities (other than the municipal corporations) are placed 
very much under the control of central government. This 
control is placed in the hands of the Local Government Board. 
This Board has very complete control over poor-law matters, such 
as unions and guardians, It has also very extensive control over 
the various sanitary districts; and in other matters the Education 
Department, the Privy Council, and the Board of Trade exercise 
control of a more or less extensive kind. The auditing of local 
government accounts is one branch of central government con- 
trol, and it may here be remarked that it is a very grave defect 
that local authorities are not compelled to present an annual 
budget to the people they represent. When it is considered that 
in the year 1882-3 the total amount of revenue received by the 
local authorities was £54,412,000, and the amount expended 
was £52,878,000, the importance of the ratepayers having infor- 
mation as to the disposition of these vast sums placed before 
them becomes apparent. Now, it is clear that when the central 
government undertakes to exercise a supervision over local authori- 
ties the people themselves will not take the trouble to exer- 
cise a supervision also. They only act as human beings in ne- 
glecting to do what others are found to do for them. But perhaps 
of all causes that tend to render Englishmen unwilling to partici- 
pate in*local government, the extraordinary complexity of local 
government laws is the most potent. There are about 650 
statutes of general application relating to local affairs, and some 
thousands of local and special Acts, dating from the year 1275 
to the present time. A man may well be excused for shrinking. 
from facing the task of acquiring a knowledge of local govern- 
ment laws; and it is here, if anywhere, that the maxim “ igno- 
rantia legio neminem excusat ” may well appear harsh. Local 
government Jaws form a very tangled and complex growth. 
“The truth is, that we have a chaos as regards authorities, a chaos 
AAS 
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as regards rates, and a worse chaos than all as regards areas,” 
The word chaos sounds strange when applied to matters of law; 
here, if anywhere, we look for the uniform and the regular ; with- 
out doubt the word law, when applied to the realm of nature, 
connotes uniformity and regularity ; but in local government it 
is far otherwise. The uniform and regular have here no place— 
all is obscurity and all anomaly. To enunciate every anomaly 
to be found in our local government laws one would have to 
invoke the aid of a hundred mouths and a hundred tongues. 
A few of the most striking may, however, be noted with advantage. 
There are about twenty different kinds of local authorities, 
elected in different manners and at different times, and standing 
in very little relation to one another. These various authorities 
overlap one another in the most riotous confusion. Take the 
case of the Liverpool district for example : 


Thus there are within this area—which is practically that of the 
West Derby Union—two municipal councils, three boards of guardians, 
eleven local boards of health, twenty-four bodies of overseers; and 
there are, besides, five burial boards, two school boards, and one 
highway board ; making a total of forty-eight local authorities, acting 
in complete independence of each other; the complication being 
increased by one fact, that a single board exercises its different functions 
over different areas. Thus the West Derby Board of Guardians have 
control over the whole twenty-two townships in the union for poor- 
Jaw purposes, while they are the rural sanitary authority in only ten 
of them, and the educational authority in eighteen and a half. 


The Municipal Corporation Act, 1882, which is the best of the 
local government statutes, is the product of the Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1835, amended by no less than forty-two 
enactments. The enormity of the complexity of local govern- 
ment jaws stands apparent without further illustration. It is to 
be wondered at that men shrink instinctively from taking part 
or interesting themselves in a system built up of monstrous 
anomalies. Symmetry unquestionably attracts, while monstrosity 
repels. Why our local government laws are as they are is 
not far toseek. The cause is to be found in the biological law, 
previously referred to, that structure becomes an impediment to 
growth. English legislators have not had the courage or the 
energy to break up the old structures of local government, and 
remodel them in a manner harmonious to the times in which 
they live. Their legislation has been “piecemeal.” They have 
legislated on the “ must do something” principle ; in the language 
of logicians, their method has been grossly empirical. Hence an 
abnormal and monstrous growth ; just as the sea-god Glaucus, 
as Plato tells us, became encrusted with a mass of marine 
deposits, so our local institutions have become encrusted with a 
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mass of local government laws, laid on by legislators whose 
purpose was to meet the immediate exigencies of the times. 

We have indicated some of the causes of the prevailing apathy 
about local government. Some of these causes may be removed 
by a thorough remodelling of our local government laws; 
others lie deep in human nature, and can only be eradicated with 
difficulty. But legislation can lend a hand even here, and we 
would advocate the necessity of placing the supervision of local 
authorities in the hands of the people, instead of the hands of 
the central government. This is a point of such vast importance 
that it cannot be too much insisted on. Depend upon it, that 
if the necessity of exercising this supervision is removed, the 
people will not only not exercise it, but will lose the capacity to 
do so. As surely as the eye to which no light penetrates will 
become a sightless orb, and the unused limb a wasted and 
palsied member, so certainly will the citizen unused to exercise 
himself in public affairs soon grow incapable of doing so. There 
is nothing in natural history that contains a sadder moral 
lesson than the life of the hermit crab, passing a debased 
existence beneath the alien shelter of the whelk-shell, The 
Roman noble who satisfied the cry of the mob for panem et 
circenses helped to hurry his city on to ruin. “The extinction 
of rich families,” which naturally tend to succumb to a life of 
ease and self-indulgence, may be accounted for on a similar 
principle. The sevior armis luxuria must not be forgotten. 
There is a greater truth hid in the words of the Roman poet 
than the writer was probably aware of : 


Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque fer artem 
Movit agros, curis aciens mortalia corda, 
- Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno. 


To sum up. Correct legislation is a very ditficult matter, and 
much knowledge and training is required therefor. This 
knowledge and training can to a large extent be acquired by 
participating in local government, and hence local government 
is valuable as a political education. But this political education 
is neglected, and the causes of this neglect should be removed. 
The causes are shortly, first, the growth of a strong central 
government ; secondly, the bias which leads men to place greater 
faith in governing bodies than they ought to do; thirdly, the 
enormous complexity of local government laws; and lastly, 
tke placing of a too great control over local authorities in the 
hands of the central government. 
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Art. I1].—Wiuti1am Loyp Garrison: THE Story 
OF HIS LIFE. 


William Loyd Garrison: The Story of his Life. Told by his 
Children. London: T. Fisher Unwin. New York: The 
Century Company. 1885. 


Poor and alone, and derided as a visionary, he literally lived upon 
his faith ; it nourished and sustained him, and held for him the place 
of love—nay, his passion was as necessary to him as the atmosphere ; 
and what was the marvel of his day was that the other Italians did not 
share his faith nor join with him to make it triumph.* 


JE have thought that we could not more fitly head our essay 
than with the above citation from Jessie Mario’s “ Vita di 
Mazzini.” Jessie Mario evidently pictures an apostle, one born 
to lead in virtue of a pure enthusiasm, the only type competent 
to undertake and carry through a great mission of emanci- 
pation or reform. The strength of egoism lies in its persistency, 
whereas altruism is apt to be only intermittent ; sinister aims 
are pursued with an unfaltering activity and courage, and, ina 
manner, a singleness of purpose ; and they only can effectually 
combat them who can oppose the like against them. He 
whose intellect is convinced, but whose heart is not deeply stirred, 
is not a working force in the days which try men’s souls. An 
apostle of this order was Joseph Mazzini, born to resuscitate 
the peovle of Italy, home of Cesar and of Angelo, of the 
Romans and the Florentines; home of manhood, beauty, 
government, and art; and such another apostle was he whose 
career, or the earlier half of whose career, we propose to study in 
the ensuing pages. 

William Loyd Garrison, chief apostle of the most remarkable 
and eventful humanitarian revival of the new world and of 
modern times, was thorough—not in the pursuit of a tortuous 
policy, after the pattern of Charles I.’s great Minister, the 
originator of the term as applied to the morale and life ; nor yet 
after another pattern, in the gratification of an ungoverned 
fleshly pride; but in the one and only consequent ambition, the 
ambition of which righteous conduct is the means, and produc- 
tive effort the end. 

Garrison had a fine massive head, indicative of brain power, 





* Solo, povero e deriso come visionario, egli vivera letteralmente delle 
sua fede: essa lo nutriva, lo sosteneva, gli teneva be veci dell’ amore, dell’ 
affetto a lui pure necessario quanto I’aria; e la meraviglia di ogni suo giorno 
ero che gli altri italiani non participassero a quelle sua fede e che non si 
missero a lui per farla trionfare. 
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and a face beaming with tender chivalry. A wealthy New 
York merchant who saw his portrait suspended in a shop 
window, purchased it to hang in his own room as an.ideal saintly 
countenance; he caused it to be taken down again, however, 
when he learnt whom it represented. 

Both intellectually and otherwise the man was equipped for 
the work which he entered on with so pure and brave a heart, 
and brought to so glorious a consummation. 

Not until fifteen years after all the shackles had been knocked 
from off the slaves, he died, full of years, but free from age’s 
faults and failings, and with a mind as open to new ideas as 
that of any young ‘man of twenty. The notes of a Christian 
hymn, sung by his daughters and his grandchildren, soothed 
his departing spirit, and its echoes were still sounding when 
he expired. And although, indeed, during the later part 
of his career he had relinquished the dogmatical side of 
Christianity, yet, omitting the supernatural element, the dying 
apostle might well have cried: “Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

It was the work of the small but compact body of the 
abolitionists which paved the way for Lincoln’s proclamation. 
But for them the Solid South would have ruled the North ; the 
men who knew their minds must have beaten the men who had 
no minds. No doubt the North warred to maintain the Union, 
but the Union might have been maintained without the war, 
subject to the conditions of the free States submitting to the 
dictation of the South in matters affecting the “slave power” 
to which the mass of the indifferent and the lukewarm, 
and the Messrs. Facing-both-ways, could have had no grave objec- 
tion, and to which they would have opposed no effectual 
resistance. 

Concerning Garrison’s ancestry, it is known that he was of 
English descent in the male line, and of Irish descent in the female 
line ; and it is interesting to learn that his parents, although of 
very unequal merit, were yet neither of them ordinary persons. 
Of his father, Abijah, he had no personal remembrance ; but he 
describes him from-tradition as having heen the captain of a 
coasting merchantman, a skilful sailor, and a boon companion, 
who, rather incongruously, combined literary tastes with his rude 
calling: he is said to have had a fine physique and a sanguine 
temperament. Frances Maria Loyd, otherwise Fanny Loyd, the 
mother, had been in her youth the belle of her native place, Deer 
Island, New Brunswick, in the Passamaquoddy Bay. She had 
a tall, majestic figure, a singularly graceful carriage and 
deportment, fine features, an intellectual countenance, and 
the beautiful ornament of luxuriant hair. During her girl- 
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hood an incident occurred tc her which influenced her whole 
after-life. In company with several other girls she went 
to hear an itinerant. Baptist preacher, principally with a view 
to amusement; but the sermon and the preacher’s manner so 
much affected her that she resolved to be baptised according to 
the Baptist rite, and to join that sect. This conversion led to 
an irreparabie breach between her and her parents, who were 
members of the Episcopalian Church, and she was forced to quit 
the paternal roof, and seek shelter with an uncle, with whom she 
continued to reside. A change had now come over her, and she 
was a constant attendant at the Baptist chapel. 

Shortly after this occurrence young Abijah Garrison, at that 
time in a vessel commanded by an uncle as first mate, found 
himself in Deer Island—some chance having thrown his ship into 
the bay—and he, too, visited the Baptist chapel one evening, 
and being more affected by Fanny Loyd’s charms than by the 
pastor’s eloquence, he followed her to the door, and addressing 
her as Miss Blue-Jacket for lack of other introduction, re- 
quested to be allowed to accompany her home. ‘This proposal 
was met with a rebuff, but, undeterred, he wrote her a long 
letter, full of fine words, which obtained a better reception. At 
all events, after no very long delay, the pair were united. 
Although devout young Mistress Garrison was. fully as much 
a Martha as a Mary, she was no dreamer, but practical and 
strong-minded, and a thrifty housewife—or what the Ameri- 
cans sometimes call a “smart woman.” The date and 
place of this marriage are unknown; but four children 
were the issue of it, and of these the youngest, the subject 
of our study, William Loyd, first saw the light of day 
in Newburyport, in Massachusetts, on December 10, 1805 ; and 
three years subsequently to that event the mother was deserted 
by her husband. Some mystery hangs over this desertion, as 
Abijah was reputed to be most affectionate. It appears, however, 
that he was addicted to the rum bottle, a habit which, as may 
be supposed, was most offensive to his wife, and it is supposable 
that through this infirmity he may have lost employ and been 
driven to seek fresh fields. However that may be, nothing defi- 
nite was afterwards heard of him, except a letter to his cousin 
Joanna Palmer, dated Waterborough (in the St. John’s River, 
N.B.), July 27, 1814, and containing a rather inadequate apology 
for his long silence, and a promise to send a sentimental piece. 
Presumably this latter reference was to some poetical effusion. 

Being thus left to the sole charge of the one parent, and she 
a woman of so much character and seriousness, Garrison was 
naturally much and strongly influenced by her, and, as so often 
happens with superior men, took largely after her. 
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After her husband’s desertion of her, Mrs. Garrison supported 
herself by nursing, and from 1812 to 1815 she removed to 
Lynn, near Boston, in order that her elder son James might 
learn the shoe trade, but left Loyd behind, in the house of the 
Deacon Bartlett, to attend the grammar school. As a boy Loyd 
was enterprising and fond of out-door sports, especially in the 
water; he was a strong and expert swimmer. Inheriting his 
mother’s musical ear, he also joined the village choir. 

In 1815 the whole family remdved to Baltimore, Maryland, 
in company with Mr. Paul Newhall, of Lynn, who went there to 
start a shoe factory. This enterprise proved a failure, and Loyd, 
who had grown home-sick for Newburyport, was allowed to 
return to the Bartletts, and continue his schooling; James mean- 
while had run away to sea. 

Loyd was next apprenticed to a cabinet-maker, Moses Short, 
of Haverhill, Mass., and from thence he ran away, being once 
more afflicted with home-sickness. At length, after repeated 
efforts, in the autumn of 1818, a really suitable situation was 
found for him as printer's boy with Mr. Ephraim W. Allen, 
editor of the Newburyport (semi-weekly) Herald ; and shortly 
afterwards, although at so early an age, he began to con- 
tribute anonymously to the paper, and some of his letters 
attracted the attention of Caleb Cushing, who was at that 
time connected with the editorial department, and who hunted 
him out, and gave him much encouragement, lending him 
books, and sometimes drawing attention to his contributions in 
flattering terms in the editorial columns, 

Already, as early as the year 1826, Garrison engaged in his 
first editorial experiment with the Newburyport Free Press, and 
in the poetical corner of this paper appeared the earliest essays 
of the poet Whittier, whose obscure merit Garrison did not fail 
immediately to recognize, and to whose start in life his patronage 
largely contributed. The embryo poet was then a poor shoe- 
maker’s apprentice in East Haverhill. It is noticeable that the 
motto displayed under the title of this paper was “Our coun- 
try, our whole country, and nothing but our Country,” which 
contrasts significantly with the one afterwards adopted for the 
Liberator. 

The Free Press contained not many references to slavery. It 
is worthy of remark, however, that Garrison’s interest in the 
topic was first aroused by a poem, the composition of a woman, 
from which he cited several passages with sympathetic comments. 
Subsequently, in the number for June 29, 1826, @ propos of the 
approaching fourth of July, an article concluded with the follow- 
ing words :—“ There is one theme which should be dwelt upon 
till our whole country is free from the curse—it is slavery.” 
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At the end of six months Mr. Garrison transferred this paper 
by sale to Mr. John G. Harris, and removed to Boston, where 
he pursued his trade of printer, continuing to interest himself 
in politics and public affairs, and speaking at the caucus to sup- 
port the nomination of Harrison G. Otis to succeed Mr. Webster 
as representative to Congress. 

On the 4th of January 1428, Mr. Garrison was entrusted with 
the editorship of the National Philanthropist, a total abstinence 
organ, having for its motto the rather startling one: “ Mode- 
rate drinking is the downhill road to intemperance and drunken- 
ness,” At no time, however, could Garrison’s mind confine 
itself to one specialty, or see in any one reform a panacea for all 
the evils which afflict society, and accordingly under his manage- 
ment the paper gave consideration to ether questions, such as 
lotteries, imprisonment for debt, and the desecration of the 
Sabbath. At that time and for long afterwards he was a strong 
sabbatarian and very intolerant towards “ infidels.” 

In celebrating the conclusion of the paper's second year (it 
had been established on the 4th of March 1826), the editor was 
able to boast of the encouraging progress which the temperance 
cause had made throughout all quarters of the Union from Maine 
to Mississippi. Yet the paper had a hard struggle for existence, 
and was never self-supporting. In the fifth month of his editor- 
ship Mr. Garrison published a series of articles upon “ Female 
Influence,” expressing surprise that more effort had not been 
made to enlist the co-operation of women in promoting the tem- 
perance cause. 

In the second number of the Philanthropist edited by him 
(Jan. 11), Mr. Garrison commented on the passage by the House 
of Assémbly of South Carolina of a Bill to prohibit the instruc- 
tion of people of colour in reading and writing. 

“There is,’ he declared, “something unspeakably pitiable 
and alarming in the state of that society where it is deemed 
necessary for self-preservation to seal up the mind and debase 
the intellect of man to brutal incapacity. We shall not now 
consider the policy of the resolve, but it illustrates the terrors of 
slavery in a manner as eloquent and affecting as imagination 
can conceive. ‘Truly the alternatives of oppression are terrible. 
But this state of things cannot always last, nor ignorance alone 
shield us from destruction.” 

It was in the March of this year (1828) that Garrison first 
made the acquaintance of a notable man, one Benjamin Lundy, 
a Quaker, and a native of Vermont. Although then not quite 
forty, this man had already devoted upwards of thirteen years 
to the propagandism of negro emancipation. At the age of 
nineteen he had gone to serve his apprenticeship to learn the 
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saddler’s trade in Wheeling, Virginia. Wheeling was then a 
great thoroughfare of the traders engaged in transporting the 
slaves to the southern markets, and Lundy was a constant 
witness of the horrors and cruelties of the traffic as the “ coffles” 
of chained victims were driven through the streets. ‘“ My heart,” 
he said, “ was deeply grieved at the gross abomination: I heard 
the wail of the captive; I felt his pang of distress ; and the iron 
entered into my soul.” Afterwards marrying and settling at 
St. Clairville, Ohio, a few mibhes west of Wheeling, Lundy 
prosecuted his trade with much success, and soon accumulated 
a snug property. He organized an anti-slavery association 
called the “ Union Humane Society,” which, beginning with only 
five or six members, rapidly grew to nearly five hundred. 
The subject took such hold of his mind that he was led to 
dispose of his saddler’s business, in order to devote himself 
wholly to journalistic propagandism. He was in St. Louis 
whilst the plot was in process of accomplishment for forcing 
Missouri into the Union as a slave State, and joined in the 
agitation, writing articles for the. Missouri and Illinois papers. 
In the winter of 1823-4 he visited Philadelphia to attend the 
biennial meeting of the “ American Convention for the Abolition 
of Slavery,’ and this led him to remove his paper, Zhe 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, to Baltimore, on the 
Atlantic seaboard. In 1825 he visited Hayti in the interests of 
a scheme for colonizing emancipated slaves in that island, and 
returned, after an absence of several months, to find his beloved 
wife dead in giving birth to twins, and his other children 
scattered. These latter he collected and placed under the care 
of friends, and once more renewed his vow to devote his energies 
to the cause of the slaves until the nation should be aroused in 
their behalf. 

During 1827 Lundy was brutally assaulted and almost killed 
in the streets of Baltimore, by one Austin Woolfolk, a slave- 
trader; and at length, in 1829, he journeyed northwards. 
Arrived in Boston, he went to the boarding-house of the Rev. 
Wm. Collier; and here it was that he made the acquaintance 
of Garrison, who was also one of Mr. Collier’s boarders, 
Garrison, who had seen the Genius, was at first greatly dis- 
appointed to find Lundy a slender and diminutive man, instead 
of a Hercules, as he had always pictured him, but soon learned 
to admire the indomitable spirit which equally triumphed over 
all sorts of obstacles. He afterwards wrote of him in the 
Journal of the Times: 


He combines the meekness of Howard with the boldness of 
Luther. Within a few months he has travelled about twenty- 
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four hundred miles, of which upwards of sixteen hundred were per- 
formed on foot / during which time he has held nearly fifty public 
meetings. Rivers and mountains vanish in his path; midnight finds 
him wending his solitary way over an unfrequented road; the sun 
is anticipated in his rising. Never was moral sublimity of character 
better illustrated.” 


The man had a feeble voice and a too rapid utterance, and was 
afflicted with deafness. His sole equipment was his quenchless 
zeal. The Philanthropist of that week contained a long editorial 
in which Lundy’s influence was visible, on the “ Progress of Public 
Opinion against Intemperance, Slavery, and War.” 

About this time Mr. Garrison resigned the editorship of the 
National Philanthropist, and shortly afterwards was induced 
to undertake the conduct of the Journal of the Times, in Ben- 
nington, Vermont, in advocacy of the re-election of John Quincy 
Adams for the Presidency, over Andrew Jackson. He con- 
sented, upon the condition of being allowed to advocate also 
anti-slavery, temperance, peace, and moral reform. “It was a 
very singular kind of political paper,’ he said, “but they gave 
me carte blanche, and I agreed to undertake the enterprise.” 
Whilst busy with this Bennington paper, Garrison was in- 
strumental in sending a numerously signed petition to Congress 
for the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia. 

Early in 1829 he accepted an invitation from Lundy to go to 
Baltimore and become associate editor of the Genius, the arrange- 
ment being that Garrison should undertake the resident editor- 
ship, whilst Lundy travelled to obtain subscribers. Prior to his 
final departure to the South, however, he returned to Boston, by 
invitation, to deliver a Fourth of July address in the Park Street 
Church, announcing for his theme, “ The Dangers of the Nation.” 
Garrison’s association with the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation marks an eventful epoch in his career. With it com- 
menced a career of journalistic propagandism to which it would 
be difficult to find a parallel. Never, perhaps, was journalistic 
propagandism of such world-wide influence begun under circum- 
stances so discouraging, or pursued with such unswerving zeal, 
with such unfaltering faith, with so much singleness of purpose, 
or with so unreserved a devotion of self. His mind had been 
nurtured upon the old Hebrew literature ; it had culled the gems 
of that unique collection; and the spirit of the old prophets 
breathed within him. Gentle as St. Vincent de Paul, he yet 
found it incumbent upon him to arouse the most furious animo- 
sity of au unscrupulous faction. He knew that his murder would 
have been applauded with shameless openness throughout the 
South ; but, instead of being cowed into forbearance, he measured 
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his assailants’ terrors by their violence. Whilst courting no 
dangers he shunned none in duty’s path: “Go, tell my lord, Be- 
hold Elijah is here !” 

Garrison always presented a square front to his opponents, 
because he always went the whole length of his opinions. His 
maxim was the same as the great English pamphleteerer’s : 


That foolish cant, ‘he went too far’ despise, 
And know that to be brave is to be wise. 

In the Park Street Church address Mr. Garrison had employed 
these words: “I acknowledge that immediate and complete 
emancipation is not desirable. No rational person cherishes so 
wild a vision.” But between this date and his departure for 
Baltimore he had come round to the opinion that “immediate 
and unconditional emancipation” is the only consistent platform, 
or, as Wendell Phillips used afterwards to declare, the only plat- 
form which is broad enough, and comprehensive enough, and 
thorough enough to meet and rebut the logic of John C. Calhoun. 

Against the scheme of unconditional emancipation without 
compensation it was objected: Firstly, that slavery was a national 
rather than a sectional or a personal responsibility ; secondly, 
that since business men were accustomed to speculate in slaves 
just like any other property, it was a good deal a matter of 
hazard in what proportions and in whose hands such property 
might be distributed upon any given date ; and lastly, that in 
some States emancipation was illegal, and that it would have 
been outrageous to impose penalties upon law-abiding men. 

To all such objections Garrison in effect replied, that slavery 
is always, both in its inception and its continuance, and for all 
concerned in it,a crime of /@se—humanity like Shylock’s bar- 
gain ; and that, therefore, to compensate slave-holders for taking 
away from them their so-called property is in all cases indis- 
tinguishably to reward crime. As to the last objection urged, 
a slaveholder really anxious to free his slaves could have found 
means of doing so by removing them out of the State. What 
is sure is, that the slaveholders would not fora moment have 
listened to any proposals for emancipation with compensation 
any more than without. The associations and morale of slave- 
holders are necessarily bound up with the institution of slavery 
and the society which it fosters, and it is not with them a 
question of profit, but of habit and of pride. There existed 
doubtless a contingent of the slave-holding oligarchy which 
sincerely disliked slavery, but believed with Jefferson that they 
had got the wolf by the ears, and could neither hold him nor 
safely let him go; but this contingent continually shrank in 
proportionable dimensions as compared with the whole body of 
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the slave-holders as the century advanced, and was much 
smaller in Garrison’s than in Jefferson’s time. 

It was some time in August, 1829, when Mr. Garrison 
arrived in Baltimore, and he immediately presented himself to 
Lundy, and acquainted him with the change which his views had 
undergone. ‘“ Well,’ said Lundy, who was not prepared to go 
the same lengths, “thee may put thy initials to thy articles, 
and I will put mine to mine, and each will bear his own 
burden.” “ Very good,” responded Garrison, “ that will do; and 
T shall be able to free my soul.” 

We must remember what kind of an adversary Garrison had to 
deal with. Even to this day there are those who will talk of negro 
slavery as if they did not understand all which it implied. Now 
what does it imply? Everything depends on that ; because it is 
true enough that slavery does not differ from other government, 
except in being the worst abuse of over-government. All who 
voluntarily engage in the exploitation of man by man, or of race 
by race, as opposed to the service of the common weal, are slave- 
drivers at heart. Not to nauseate the reader with a multi- 
plicity of revolting details, there are two incidents, taken from the 
“ Life of Frederick Douglas,” which are so typical and so sugges- 
tive that they may well suffice. 

Douglas vividly recalls the first occasion when in his childhood 
he saw a woman flogged. The woman was his aunt; she was 
a nice-looking young woman, and she had been out one evening 
in the company of a young slave man contrary to injunctions. 
Upon her return the overseer stripped her to the waist, and 
strapped her up by the wrists to a beam in the barn erected for 
the purpose, so that she was just able to stand upon her toes, 
and then proceeded to Jash her with his cow-hide in so savage a 
fashion as to send the blood spouting in all directions, regardless 
of her agonizing shrieks, except to answer them with oaths and 
curses. That he should have addressed her, although a 
modestly comported woman, by the delicate term “d—d b—h,” is 
so much a matter of course as scarcely to require noting. But the 
most noticeable part of the business was not so much the fero- 
city of the act as the occasion which gave rise to it. What had 
put the man in such a fury was not the woman’s disobedience to 
instructions, nor yet any suspected indiscretion on her part, but 
simply jealousy of a favoured rival. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway, a most competent witness, in his 
“Testimonies concerning Slavery” affirms upon sufficient know- 
Jedge that the women who fled from slavery very generally 
fled from threatened outrage. M. Wallon, in his “ Esclavage 
dans ]’Antiquite,” referring to this matter, urges that violence 
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would not be used with the women because there would be 
no resistance; but in order to account for resistance in the 
women it is not necessary to credit them with any very 
exalted virtue, which in such a case is not perhaps very suppos- 
able, but only with repugnance for a man whom they would be 
almost sure to regard with detestation. Besides,a man of 
bestial ferocity would sometimes desire it, and to look for 
humanity or scrupulousness in such a quarter would be like 
looking for continence in a whoremonger. 

No testimony could be more trustworthy than Mr. Conway’s, 
and none could be more damning. There is just one touch of 
nature to relieve the grimness of his records. It is the case of 
the slave-whipper of a village where Mr. Conway lived, one 
Captain Pickett, who had the grace to hang himself, like 
Judas, 

The exclusive business of this man since his instalment had 
been to whip the slaves of the village to order, which was as 
recognized a function in a southern village a quarter of a century 
ago as is that of sexton or bell-ringer in English country places. 
Mr. A. or Mrs. B. would despatcly a slave to him, bearing a note, 
“ Please kindly give the bearer (Tom or Susan) lashes, and 
oblige yours, &c.,” for which accommodation the captain made 
a stipulated charge, so many lashes being counted to the dollar, 
though whether in consideration of muscular work or of wounded 
feelings we are unable tosay. The word kindly in the note 
seems to call for some further explanation. 

The other typical incident from the experiences of Douglas 
was a case of murder by an overseer. A slave, in order to 
escape the relentless lash of the taskmaster, had run into a 
creek, and stood up to his shoulders in the water. Being 
ordered to come out, he took no notice, but there chanced to be 
a musket leaned up against a tree near by, and the overseer 
suatched it up, and warned the man that unless he came out 
before he had counted three, he would shoot him. He was 
equal to his word. After counting three, without even affording 
his victim an extra chance, he discharged the contents of the 
musket into his head, scattering the brains upon the water, and 
thrilling with horror the friends and comrades of the murdered 
man. And yet for this ghastly deed the murderer would not 
have been amenable in any Southern court, since the only 
witnesses present would have been rejected on the double 
ground of their being negroes and slaves. However, when the 
affair came to the ears of the owner of the plantation, Colonel 
Loyd, although he was anything but squeamish, he yet had 
some qualms about such a method of maintaining discipline ; 
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but his overseer excused himself, urging the imperious neces- 
sity of enforcing an absolute submission at whatever cost. 

Mr. Conway records several similar instances of murders 
committed by overseers, and sometimes with a calculated 
cruelty, in the combined interests of the devil and the breeches 
pocket. 

The jus utendi abutendi of the Roman law, whether 
allowed in law or not, always exists in fact in slave-holding 
communities, as will be found to have been the case in modern 
no less than in ancient times: it is the conditio sine qué non 
of the maintenance of the relationships between the dominated 
and the dominant; and this opinion has been more than once 
explicitly affirmed by the judges of the Southern courts. What 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, Lord Granville, and Lord Grey once con- 
curred in declaring of the slave trade applies to slavery gene- 
rally: “ You cannot regulate it, for you cannot regulate robbery 
and murder.” 

It is urged, as a sort of qualified apology for slavery, that 
slaves will as a rule be well cared for materially from interested 
motives. The plea would avail but little if even it were 
accurate, since it would leave untouched the main objections, 
but it actually breaks down upon all sides. For, firstly, many 
people habitually neglect their own material interest, even in 
the simplest affairs, from sheer shiftlessness; secondly, in 
direct dealings between human beings various affections are 
continually being aroused which cause men to aet knowingly and 
wittingly contrary to their plain material interest ; and thirdly, 
the condition of slavery is so opposed to Nature that nothing 
short of a course of systematic cruelty can force slaves into 
accepting their position. Well might Jefferson describe the 
relationship between master and slave as a perpetual exercise 
of the most boisterous passions, the most unremitting despotism 
on the one hand, and degrading submission on the other. 

Throughout the territory of every slaveholding community 
there always necessarily reigns the morality of the lazzaretto, of 
the stews, and of the infernal pit; the contempt for manual 
industry, the absence of all delicacy in the sexual relatiunships, 
and an unbridled play of the evil passions. Slavery is recom- 
mended as making the slaves work, but its success lies much 
less in making the slaves work than in keeping free men idle. 
The mean whites of the South did not differ from the negro 
freedmen in being less lazy, improvident, or poverty-stricken ; 
but only in being more prone to the use of the revolver and the 
bowie-knife. 

Among the controversial literature which Mrs. Stowe’s sensa- 
tional work called forth, a notable contribution was Carlyle’s 
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a wonder that a man of Carlyle’s peculiar pretensions, as 
prophet, or preacher of righteousness and earnestness, not to 
speak of the claims made in his behalf by his votaries, should 
not have selected some title less suggestive of the comic papers 
or music-hall ballads. Calling people niggers instead of negroes 
proves nothing against them, whatever else it may prove. Yet 
it must be allowed that the title of the pamphlet is well enough 
matched with the contents of it. Of argument the pamphlet 
contains none, only a dreary rigmarole of turbid Carlylese. The 
negro is first of all called nigger and afterwards quashee ; but an 
ingenious person might have invented a score of other nicknames 
equally funny and quite as germane to the argument. Moreover, 
Carlyle, as apologist of slavery, is anti-Carlylean, since, if we may 
for once assume the prophet’s mantle, we will venture to forecast 
that whenever the wished-for great man comes, he will have more 
wit and consequence than to sanction slavery. Bitter and inevi- 
table woes are inflicted by Nature upon man, but slavery repre- 
sents the ne plus ultra of human villany. 

Southerners usually say, although with questionable consis- 
tency, that, whilst approving the enslavement of negroes, they: 
would hold the enslaving of white men to be intolerable. Yet 
there are at least two ways in which the very circumstance of 
the racial inferiority of the slaves distinctly aggravates the evil 
effects of slavery. It makes its influence upon the masters more 
brutalizing and debasing, and it creates the class of the hybrids, 
occasioning nameless sufferings and a boundless immorality. 
For a long while prior to emancipation a large majority of the 
American slaves had at any rate some Caucasian blood in their 
veins, whilst not a few among them were of almost pure English 
or French descent, and indistinguishable in appearance from 
their owners’ relatives. 

Gustave de Beaumont, in his romance “ Marie,” taken from the 
life, records an instance of the results of this state of affairs of 
peculiar hardship. A French gentleman, cultured but not 
wealthy, had the hardihood to marry a free woman of free de- 
scent, fair as a Saxon and of striking beauty, and endowed with 
qualities of mind and heart no less attractive than her person, 
yet having a taint of negro blood in her veins far back in the 
maternal line, just as Alexandre Dumas has; only, being resi- 
dent in America instead of Europe, the at first happy pair were: 
not only excluded from all society, but subjected to so many 
ingenious persecutions as to find life insufferable, and after many 
vain efforts to live somewhere unrecognized, at length sought an 
asylum in the solitude of the backwoods. 

[Vol. CXXV. No. CCL.J—New Srnigs, Vol. LXIX.No. IT. BB 
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Miss Martineau, who will no more be suspected of sensation- 
alism than M, de Beaumont, records a still more tragical and 
shocking case—the case of three girls, sisters, who had been 
reared and educated as ladies, and looked forward to occupy 
that position for which they were altogether fitted, but who were 
claimed as property on behalf of the creditors of their deceased 
father, who had died insolvent, in consequence of his having 
neglected to procure the legal act of manumission in benefit of 
their mother. They were accordingly sold by auction in the 
New Orleans market, at high prices, for infamous purposes. 
Their appointed guardian, an uncle, although greatly embarrassed 
pecuniarily, had proffered to pay as redemption money more than 
what the girls would have been worth for working purposes ; but 
the claimants informed him with a pleasant grin that the value 
of the young ladies would not be estimated in that manner. 
The speechless anguish of the hapless sufferers upon being 
abruptly informed of their impending fate may be conceived, but 
the mind passes beyond the immediate victims aghast to imagine 
the condition of a society where such deeds could be possible. 
One might have supposed that the auctioneer and all the parties 
concerned in such a villany would have been lynched or torn to 
— by an infuriated mob; but crimes which elsewhere are at 
east obliged to court the decent cover of the darkness, are under 
slavery accomplished in the unblushing face of day. 

It is true that the unorganized industrial communities of 
Europe, where grinding poverty and ignorant improvidence 
exist side by side with irresponsible wealth and luxury, can 
match the ghastly horrors of the scenes which we have 
alluded to. In London, as in any of the great metropolises 
of modern European civilization, within haii of the police, and 
perhaps within a stone’s throw of the offices of the organs of 
the Advanced Liberal press, a girl, a modest girl, may be decoyed 
into a house under entirely false pretences, such as her modesty 
has no need to shrink from, and there she may be ravished by a 
man who has purchased the opportunity simply by paying down 
into the hands of a procurer or a procuress a sum of money, a 
portion of the wealth with which blind fortune has endowed 
him. The girl may be a nice bright girl, and not defective in 
the best womanly instincts; the man a lump of corruption and 
disease, as unclean in person as he is in mind, if such a thing 
be possible. Those circumstances are not material. The business 
agent simply calculates to counterbalance his risk with a propor- 
tionate money profit. It is an ugly truth, that with wealth a man 
may dispense with almost every virtue and practise almost every 
villany ; whereas there is a poverty which entails the curse of 
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every crime. A black fatality o’erhangs the outcast child; 
veritable demons dog her steps, attending her from one pitfall 
to another, until she sinks into the abyss mid horrors which rival, 
as they go far to explain, the frenzied dreams of superstition. 

Frederick Douglas testifies that the mulatto children on a 
plantation were very frequently, if not generally, the master’s 
own; and that he was forced to treat such with an unusual 
cruelty in order to avoid arousing the jealousy of his wife or the 
members of her family. Indeed, suth a father could have done 
his children no worse service than to show them any kindness. 

Notwithstanding the distinct and marked superiority of the 
Caucasian type, there yet are qualities in which the Chinaman, 
qualities in which the American Indian, qualities in which the 
Hindoo, and qualities in which the Negro excel him. The im- 
mense and wonderful inventive fertility of the brain of the author 
of “ Monte Christo” and “ Les Trois Mousquetaires ” was prob- 
ably traceable to his African origin. There is Moorish blood in 
the south-eastern part of Spain, and a large infusion of Indian 
blood in Spanish America; but in-neither case with advantage 
to the Caucasian type. Yet the Texan drovers, who may often 
have three mothers—Europe, America, and Africa—excel in the 
physical qualities of manhood, and although very prone to homi- 
cide, are yet often incapable of theft, and not devoid of generosity. 

In the first number of the Genius under its new manage- 
ment, Mr. Garrison propounded at large his scheme of immediate 
and unconditional and uncompensated emancipation, recom- 
mending it as being more expedient as well as more just than 
emancipation at any future period. And this appears to have 
been the first direct proposal ever made in America for imme- 
diate as opposed to gradual emancipation, except in a pamphlet 
which was published at Vevey, Indiana, in the year 1824. 
Associated with Garrison and Lundy in the conduct of the 
Genius was a young Quaker woman, Elizabeth Margaret 
Chandler, who took charge of a department styled the “ Lady’s 
Repository.” The last page of the paper was printed in French, 
for the benefit of the Haytian subscribers. 

A vigorous protest appeared, bearing Lundy’s signature (L.), 
against the plot to wrest Texas from Mexico for the avowed pur- 
pose of adding five or six more slave-holding States to the 
Union. It was a favourite scheme of Lundy’s to establish a 
colony of emancipated slaves in Texas, and subsequently, 
between 1831 and 1835, in the interests of this project, he 
made a thorough exploration of that region, supporting himself 
on his travels by his trade, and incurring constant peril from 
disease and violence with his usual courageous self-abandonment. 
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Garrison drew encouragement from the example of President 
Guerrero of Mexico, who proclaimed immediate emancipation to 
the ten thousand slaves in that country. Referring to the 
alarmists, he asked : “Is it worth while to reason with such men, 
and need they be told that if fire be quenched it cannot burn?” 
An analogy which does not altogether appear to hold, although 
no doubt the Janguage of alarmists on the eve of emancipa- 
tion is apt to be wild enough. And the negroes are on all hands 
allowed to be mild and little given to revenge. 

In the spring of 1830 Mr. Garrison was indicted for libel in 
consequence of having charged Francis Todd, of Newburyport 
(his native city), with carrying slaves in his ship between Balti- 
more and New Orieans; and although the charge was perfectly 
accurate, after a farce of a trial he was fined fifty dollars, and, 
being unable to pay, was obliged to submit to imprisonment in 
the Baltimore gaol, which he entered on the 17th of April, 1830. 
Previously to this, on the preceding 5th of March, the publica- 
tion of the Genius had ceased. 

During his imprisonment Garrison came into frequent contact 
with the slave traders who used daily to visit the gaol in order 
to see the captured runaway slaves, most of whom were upon 
sale. As may be imagined, these men were choice specimens of 
human nature. A combination of a Yorkshire horse-cadger 
and a Whitechapel bully might furnish some psychological 
parallel. One of these interviews has been recorded. A 
fugitive slave had been discovered by four men in pursuit of 
him, including the owner, and the slave actually had the auda- 
city to tell the latter that he would rather be sold to go to 
Georgia than return home. The other men advised the master 
to take the black home and cut him into inch pieces for his 
impudence and desertion, swearing horribly all the while, At 
this point Garrison intervened, pleading the natural right of man 
to liberty, and a dialogue upon slavery ensued, in which the 
ruffianly master appealed first of all to the most authentic 
history of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and afterwards spoke in 
touching terms of the beautiful sentiment which shrinks from 
the idea of amalgamation. The pretended alarm about amalga- 
mation, often expressed, was always sheer humbug and 
hypocrisy. If interracial marriages were legalized (as they 
are not yet), such unions would always be too exceptional to 
give ground for alarm. It has been through quite another 
process that the actual mulatto population of the United States 
has sprung into existence. 

On the 5th of June Mr. Garrison obtained his liberation 
through the generosity of Arthur Tappan, of New York, who 
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paid the fine; and in the following August he returned to 
Massachusetts. Arrived at his native city of Newburyport, he 
was twice disappointed of a hall through the illiberality of the 
church trustees, and experienced a similar disappointment 
in Boston ; but at length obtained the Julian Hall from a society 
of “infidels.” It was not without reluctance that Garrison 
could bring himself to accept the liberality of “infidels,” and in 
opening the meeting he did not fail to disclaim all sympathy 
with “ infidelity ”—-not assuredly from any moral cowardice, but 
in consequence of his very sincere* bigotry. The .anti-slavery 
crusaders were in large measure iconoclast and heretical, and yet 
at the same time bigotedly. Christian. The busy and active 
‘ propagandist of social and political reforms, having no leisure 
for reflection, is seldom consequent in his opinions. Dogmas are 
cherished from association, and unless they grossly shock the 
moral sense they are retained. By this and two subsequent meet- 
ings Garrison procured sufficient funds to start a new paper, the 
object which he had in view, but he was at a loss for an assistant. 
At this juncture, however, he happily met with a friend of his 
old apprentice days, Isaak Knapp, who was almost as zealous 
as himself, and quite as destitute. 

A little Sunday scholar once tried his teacher’s gravity by 
stating that the love of money is the beginning of wisdom, and 
although not taught in the Prayer-Book, that opinion is sincerely 
entertained in some quarters ; but it was not Garrison’s opinion. 
He was now six-and-twenty, and poor as a church mouse ; active 
in mind and body, and endowed with talents; and yet money- 
making was the last thing he thought of. His business was not 
to make money, but to free the slave. Punctually on the 
Ist of January, 1831, appeared the first number of the 
Liberator. Oliver Johnson, in “Garrison and his Times,” 
has described the offices:—“The dingy walls; the small 
windows bespattered with printer’s ink ; the press standing in 
one corner; the composing-stand opposite; the long editorial 
and mailing table, covered with newspapers; the bed of the 
editor and publisher on the floor: these,” says he, “make a 
picture never to be forgotten.” Bread and milk were the usual 
fare: champagne was deemed worse than superfluous. The one 
luxury was a tame cat. Of animals, and particularly cats, 
Garrison had always been fond from boyhood upwards. Some 
friendship with the brutes is moralizing ; whilst worshipping the 
highest and aiming for the ideal type, we must not repudiate 
nos fréres cadets. 

The first three numbers of the paper were set up with type 
borrowed from a friend, the foreman in the printing office of the 
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Christian Examiner; after which a lot of well-worn second- 
hand type was rescued from the foundry. 

Upon the first page of the first number occurred the oft- 
quoted words : 


I am aware that many object to the severity of my language ; but is 
there not cause for severity? I will be as harsh as truth, as uncom- 
promising as justice. On this subject I do not wish to think, or 
speak, or write with moderation Iam in earnest—I will not 


equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch—and I 
will be heard. 


A subsequent number, the seventeenth, was marked by the 
appearance of an ornamental heading, consisting of an engraving 
representing a slave auction. A purchaser in the foreground is 
seen examining a negro, as a butcher would an ox; in the back- 
ground a negro is being flogged at a post; whilst the violated 
Indian treaties are seen lying in the dust, and upon the 
“ auctioneer’s ” desk is a placard :—“ Slaves, horses, and other 
cattle to be sold at 12 o'clock.” 

In order to facilitate the comprehension of what the above 
symbol would convey to Garrison’s readers we will cite three 
advertisements, selected from a list which we have by us, being 
samples of such as used constantly to appear in the southern 
papers. We quote from Garrison’s famous letter addressed to 
Kossuth, upon the occasion of his visit to the United States in 
the year 1852 


Run away from the plantation of James Surgett the following 
negroes :—Randall—has one ear cropped; Bob—has lost one eye ; 
Kentucky Tom—has one jaw broken. (Southern Telegraph.) 

Ten silver dollars reward will be paid for apprehending and 
delivering to me my man Moses, who ran away this morning; or J 
will give five times the sum to any person who will make due proof of 
his being killed, and never ask a question.to know by whom it is 
done.—W. Sxinver, Clerk of the County of Perquinous. 

From Sumpter County (Alabama) Whig.—Negro Dogs.—The under- 
signed having bought the entire pack of negro dogs (of the Hay and 
Allen stock), he now proposes to catch runaway negroes. His charge 
will be $3 a day for hunting, and $15 for catching, north of Livingston, 
near the lower Jones Bluff road.—Wi.u1am GamBeL.—Nov. 6, 1845. 


The repeated references in these advertisements to cropped 
ears, missing eyes, and broken jaws, not to mention minor 
maimings, bruisings, and brandings, or the invariable marks of 
the cowhide, sufficiently indicate the psychological influences of 
slavery on the masters. It is fair to remark that the commonly- 
expressed desire,so brazenly avowed, for the killing of the fugitive, 
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might often proceed mainly from a concern about the reports 
which he would spread, or even in some instances to fears of direct 
vengeance. It isso much the worse for Henry Clay’s reputation 
that a runaway chanced to slip his clutches, because Mr. Cla 
used to vaunt in the Washington Society of how kindly his slaves 
were used on his Kentucky plantation, and how satisfied they 
were ; whereas the fugitive told an extremely different story to 
his Canadian audiences. 

Through the sheeresi coincidence—for it was no more—about 
this time broke out Nat Turner's revelt in Virginia. Nat Turner 
was a fanatic of the type of Toussaint-Louverture, who raised a 
revolt among the negroes of Virginia, occasioning the deaths of —~ 


about fifty whites and about double as many blacks. Someofthe’ 2 
latter were tortured to death with fiendish cruelties; but Nat> S 
Turner himself was hung, and accepted his fate cheerfully and 

almost joyously, never ceasing to believe that Providence would at 
length miraculously intervene on behalf of his afflicted brethren. o E- 


3 
2 
< 


Pro-slavery fury was now at its height, appearing in incendiary-» * 
language in the Southern press, and in the shape of threatening \_ =, 
letters addressed to Garrison, both from the slave and the free 
States ; and the Georgia Legislature actually offered a reward of 
$5,000 for the apprehension of the editor or proprietor of the 
Liberator, or of any agent selling the paper within the State. 
The number of the Liberator, vol. i. 115, contained the 
following emphatic language from the editorial pen:—“ Un- 
doubtedly the most abominable and surprising spectacle which 
the wickedness of man presents in the sight of heaven is a 
reverend slavite preying upon the lambs of God, and trafficking 
in the souls of men.” Yet there is perhaps much else besides 
slavery which seems incongruous with the above rather be- 
wildering view of human relationships. But to slave-holders 
belongs the distinction of having appealed to the preacher of 
humility, and of the quenching of the pride of life for an indorse- 
ment of the swm of all villanies. “Infidels” have likewise 
charged the Gospels with sanctioning slavery. It is possible 
enough that particular texts could be cited to support the charge, 
and we shall not engage in what would be nowadays a very 
futile controversy ; but the general drift of the Gospel morality 
is non-resistant, not only against slave-holding, but as against 
all modes of violence whatsoever. Now, evidently a morality of 
non-resistance must be @ fortiort a morality of non-aggression ; 
and as consistently might the advocates of abolishing the capital 
penalty for murder be accused of condoning homicide as non- 
resistants of condoning the perfected and systematized aggressive- 
ness of slavery. From the whole tone and tenor of the Gospels 
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we must conclude that if hell contains a hotter corner than that 
which Dives occupies, it will be reserved for slave-holders, whilst 
the slaves will no doubt repose more softly in Abraham’s capacious 
bosom than even Lazarus. 

On Sunday, November 13, 1831, was formed the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society, at a meeting of fifteen persons in a room 
in State Street. Oliver Johnson, in “ Garrison and his Times,” 
has left an account of the adjourned meeting, held in the school- 
room of the African Baptist Church, in Belknapp Street, on 
Nigger Hill. A fierce storm of snow, rain, and hail beat down, 
and as the small company stepped out into the dark, after this 
initiatory work had been accomplished, Mr. Garrison impres- 
sively remarked :—“ We have met to-night in this obscure school- 
house, our numbers are few and our influence limited ; but, mark 
my prediction, Faneuil Hall shall ere long echo with the principles 
we have set forth. We shall shake the nation by their mighty 
power.” The scene almost recalls, although with differences, the 
oath of the Tennis Court. 

During the summer of 1832 Mr. Garrison published a thick 
octavo pamphlet, “Thoughts on African Colonization.” In this 
was exposed the futility of the promises held forth by the 
American Colonization Society. It was even shown that the 
work of that society enhanced the value of slaves and added 
strength and security to the system. Furthermore, that the 
number of slaves annually smuggled into the South was several 
times greater than that actually transported to Africa by the 
society in fifteen years. The true character and real aims 
of the society were exposed by citations from its accredited 
organ, The African Repository, and trom speeches of its leading 
supporters. The pamphlet created much sensation at the time, 
and was a brilliant success and an important victory, since the 
African Colonization Society, though largely sustained by 
slave-holders—Henry Clay among others—had yet imposed 
upon a few anti-slavery enthusiasts, including such men as 
the Tappens, General Fessenden, Gerritt Smith, and William 
Goodell. Earlier in his career Garrison himself had given a 
qualified adhesion to it. The society is still in existence, but has 
for long past ceased to attract notoriety. 

Mr. Garrison took the opportunity of the opening in the 
Liberator (ii. 2) of a Ladies’ Department to address a fervent 
appeal to women. He blamed the tendency in men to depre- 
cate the co-operation of woman, and also. blamed a common 
misconception among women of their proper sphere of duty. 
“The cause of bleeding humanity is always legitimately the 
cause of woman :” 
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When woman’s heart is bleeding, 
Shall woman’s voice be hushed ? 


Mr. Garrison had now become a thorough-going woman’s 
rights advocate, having surmounted early theological prejudices. 
And truly the complete enfranchisement of woman is a reform 
in the same lines with the emancipation of the oppressed, inso- 
much as they who advocate the one cannot consequently oppose 
the other : 


Carmenta, ta robe fermée et ton noir” vétement seront T’insigne 
dune noble armée de femmes qui demandera 4 la religion un pro- 
gramme de devoirs, & la chasteté la dignité de la vie. La femme 
comprendra mieux que l'homme que la vie n’a de valeur que par les 
obligations qui s’y rattachent et par les fruits spirituels qu'elle 
porte. (“Le Prétre de Némi,” par E. Rénan.) 


If M. Rénan here exaggerates in some respects woman’s mis- 
sion, as we are inclined to belieye he does, yet it is not until man 
has learned to sit at the feet of woman, emancipated in the 
measure of an equal liberty, to hear the message which she has 
to bring, that human relationships will have assumed that 
footing which alone is consonant with supreme human dignity, 
and which is calculated to open a noble career for each indi- 
vidual of the race. 

It may help to a realization of the status of the negress in 
slavery if we cite an advertisement which appeared in a New 
Orleans paper in the year 1847, and which the Rev. Geo. Jeffrey 
referred to in a lecture delivered in Glasgow in that year at the 
request of the Free Church Anti-Slavery Society : 


For sale, forty likely negro wenches, from 18 to 30 years of 
age, all in sound health; good dispositions, suitable for field or kitchen, 
and all in a state of pregnancy by the owner. 


Connected with the slavery of antiquity were vice and lust 
and shameful scenes enough ; yet there was nothing in antiquity 
parallel or comparable with the unspeakable traffic so brazenly 
alluded to in such advertisements as the above; espevially if it 
be remembered that this sort of gentry were invariably the 
— in denouncing amalgamation as being abhorrent to white 
eeling. 

During the earlier weeks of 1833 Mr. Garrison had some 
correspondence and several interviews with Miss Prudence 
Crandall, a schoolmistress of the village of Canterbury, Con- 
necticut. This lady had given great and general offence by 
receiving into her school a coloured girl. The wife of an Epis- 
copalian clergyman warned her that if she continued the girl 
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in her school it could not be carried on; to which she had 
quietly replied that it might sink, then; for she should not 
twin her out. Finding it impossible to carry on a mixed school, 
she nobly resolved to sacrifice her established business connec- 
tion and start a school exclusively for coloured girls. Aux plus 
désherités le plus d’amour, was her rule, as it was Garrison’s. 
In the interests of this scheme she applied to Garrison for aid 
and counsel, and it is pleasant to be able to record that the brave 
enterprise was crowned with a deserved success at last, although 
not until after she had endured all forms of persecution. An 
Act was even obtained from the State Legislature, amid the 
greatest rejoicings, even to the ringing of the church bells in 
Canterbury, prohibiting private schools for non-resident coloured 
persons, and providing for the expulsion of the latter ; and under 
this Act Miss Crandall was temporarily imprisoned in the county 
jail; but the case being taken to the Supreme Court of Errors, 
broke down upon a technicality. After this, Miss Crandall was 
boycotted by the shopkeepers, had her well filled up with manure, 
and at last her house set on fire. This lady (since become Mrs. 
Prudence Philleo) is still living in Canterbury, but, we regret to 
learn, in poverty. 

During the summer of the same year (1833) Mr. Garrison went 
on a mission to England, with a view of collecting funds for the 
formation of a manual labour school for coloured people, and aiso 
in order to disabuse the minds of the English abolitionists of the 
persistent misrepresentations of the agents of the American 
Colonization Society, and especially one Elliot Cresson. During 
this visit he had interviews with Clarkson (almost then on his 
deathbed), Wilberforce, and Thomas Fowell Buxton; he also 
met Zachary Macaulay (Macaulay’s father). With Buxton Mr. 
Garrison had a rather amusing experience. Buxton had always 
taken for granted that Garrison was a negro, not conceiving, 
possibly, that a white man should be so zealous for the negro 
cause, and had accordingly invited a company of ladies and 
gentlemen to breakfast to meet the celebrated black advocate of 
emancipation from the United States. It was too late to 
remedy the mistake, unless with a burnt cork. Buxton was an 
immensely tall man, six and a half feet high, but rather slender 
than robust. Mr. Garrison considered him a good speaker, but not 
an orator. Mr. Garrison succeeded in convening an exceedingly 
successful meeting at Exeter Hall, which was addressed by Daniel 
O’Connell. It is creditable to the memory of the Irish Liberator 
that he was always zealous for abolition, regardless either of 
personal interests or of the interests of Ireland. 

Upon the occasion of Garrison’s return to New York, in the 
autumn, an announcement of a meeting to be convened in the 
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Clinton Hall had the effect of assembling a pro-slavery mob, 
consisting of the very choicest scoundrelism, native and ‘Irish, 
of that city. On arrival at the hall the doors were foundgto be 
closed, the trustees having withdrawn their permission to/ hold 
the meeting, which was accordingly adjourned to the Chatham 
Street Chapel, hard by. 

This peril escaped, Garrison returned to Boston, and there 
found that a handbill was being circulated through the city, 
headed “ Bostonians, awake!” and directly inciting the mob to 
violence against his person. P 

In the September of 1834 Garrison took a step which is 
probably of at least as much consequence to extraordinary men 
as it is to ordinary ones: he married. The match appears to: 
have been altogether suitable, as it proved to be most felici- 
tous; and between him and the lady of his choice, Miss Helen 
Eliza Benson, who was five years his junior, there existed an 
entire harmony of views and feelings. During the courtship 
she writes him, @ propos of money difficulties, “Bread and 
water agree with me perfectly.” Miss Benson’s father, George 
Benson, was a zealous abolitionist. 

During the same month the English anti-slavery propa- 
gandist, George Thomson, came over to New York to make a 
tour through the New England ‘States, and met with an en- 
thusiastic reception from co-sympathizers, but went through 
the experience upon his arrival of being turned out of the 
Atlantic Hotel, to gratify an indignant Southern guest. 
Throughout his subsequent campaign his success and eloquence 
were everywhere signalized by the virulence of his pro-slavery 
enemies, and in New Orleans a sum of $20,000 was subscribed 
to offer as a reward for his person. Garrison pronounced 
Thomson to be a born orator, even superior to O’Connell. 
“His appeals are absolutely electrifying.” He would have 
_— at the bar, and his personal influence was like a magnetic 
charm, 

The year 1835 is memorable in anti-slavery annals as the year 
of the Boston mob. A complete reign of terror was maintained 
throughout the city by a well-dressed mob—not composed, like 
a New York mob, of the whisky saloon keepers, roughs, and 
rowdies, but of the merchants, merchants’ clerks, and others of 
like standing—which threatened hanging or tarring and feather- 
ing as the penalties for the exercise of free speech. A double 
gallows was erected in front of Garrison’s dwelling, meant for 
himself and Thomson. Thomson it was who was the principal 
object of pro-slavery malice, but he quitted the city in time to 
save himself. Garrison was actually seized while attending a 
meeting of the Female Anti-Slavery Society, and was 
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dragged through the city with a halter round his waist, and was 
only saved at last by being lodged in the jail at the instance of 
the mayor. 

The rope, the tar kettle, the revolver, and the bowie-knife 
were the invariable and only arguments of the slave power. 
Lundy assaulted by a ruffian in the streets of Baltimore ; 
Garrison dragged through Boston with a rope about him; 
Lovejoy shot on his doorstep whilst defending his printing-press 
at Alton, Illinois; Sumner stabbed from behind in his place in 
Congress; and at last Abraham Lincoln made the victim of 
Wilkes Booth’s ugly melodrama ;—such are the incidents which 
mark the progress and the conclusion of the ever-memorable 
anti-slavery crusade ; such are the blood-spots which point the 
slave-hound’s track. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

During the year 1836 Mr. Garrison’s activity was to a great 
extent paralyzed by ill-health. This period of the movement— 
namely, from 1836-40, the date when the present instalment of 
the biography terminates—was taken up to a melancholy extent 
with undignified jealous rivalries and squabbles of a pitiful 
character, chiefly with the clerical party. Mr. Garrison was now 
grown much more liberal in theological questions, and had come 
to deem it a matter of very minor consequence whether a man 
belonged to the sect of the Big-endians or the sect of the 
Iittle-endians. He had relinquished the most wnscriptural 
doctrine of Sabbatarianism, peculiar to Calvinists of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—a change of front which caused as much scandal 
as his woman’s rights advocacy. 

Although not a Quaker, Mr. Garrison had always been a non- 
resistant. The objection to this principle is, that there are 
supposable cases in which no sane man, and others in which 
no good man would carry it into practice; yet it has pro- 
bably been upon the whole more beneficial than injurious. 
We imagine that most non-resistants would allow that the 
principle cannot be absolute—only, it is difficult to formulate it 
more precisely. Undoubtedly there was much plausibility in 
Elizur Wright’s contention, that upon non-resistance principles 
only it is possible to condemn servile rebellions, since if anything 
can warrant violent resistance it must be the condition of a slave. 
Quakers might excusably lay claim to be the only Christians, 
since they alone among Christ’s professed disciples cultivate the 
non-aggressive temper and the sobriety of speech and manners 
which both Christ and St. Paul everywhere represent as the 
peculiarly distinguishing characteristics of a Christian. The 
Quakers have always been especially conspicuous among the 
abolitionists, yet their record is by no means clean. George 
Fox, visiting Barbadoes in 1671, testifies to the prevalent 
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cruelty and inhumanity with which negro slaves were treated 
in that island ; yet not until 1727 was slave-trading by Friends 
denounced at a public meeting of the Friends in London. It 
thus appears that at that date Friends were not only slave-holders 
but slave-traders. In 1774 the Philadelphia meeting directed 
that all persons engaged in any form of slave-trading be “ dis- 
owned”; and in 1776 it took the decisive and final step of 
directing ‘that the owners of slaves who refuse to execute the 
proper instrument for giving them their freedom be disowned 
likewise.” In 1783 it duly appeared that there were no slaves 
owned by Quakers.* 

Garrison has been censured, and perhaps with reason, for the 
almost scornful terms in which he accepted the co-operation of 
Dr. W. E. Channing. Dr. Channing was a very amiable con- 
servative, and not averse to discreet measures of reform ; whereas 
Garrison was a revolutionist. It is hard to say how a negro 
slave could have satisfied Dr. Channing, since he equally blamed 
in him rebelliousness and submissiveness. There may appear to 
be something of meanness in the affectionate attachment of a 
slave for his owner; yet the phenomenon is not peculiar to 
negroes, since various instances of it have been recorded among 
the Greeks and other peoples of antiquity. The féte of the 
Eleutheries at Smyrna celebrated the occasion when, at the 
siege of Smyrna by the Sardinians, the female slaves assumed 
the robes of their mistresses, in order to sacrifice themselves for 
them, and to save the city—an act of devotion wonderful 
perhaps beyond a parallel.t The clergy generally were back- 
ward in siding overtly with abolitionism, or when they did so, 
only joined it ina half-hearted fashion. Samuel J. May, an 
Unitarian minister of Boston, forms a noble exception to this rule. 
It is the business of the State-paid priest to accomplish what 
Christ pronounced to be impossible—to serve two masters, good 
and evil. 

It was in the summer of 1837, at a meeting in Lynn, that 
Garrison first met Mr. Wendell Phillips. Wendell Phillips was 
the anti-slavery orator of the platform, as was Sumner of the 
Senate-house. His erect and lofty figure, fine head, and noble 
bearing, impressed his auditory. In early life he was weighed 
in the balances,and not found wanting. Nothing could have 
been more honourable than was his choice of a career. He was 
born into the élite of the Boston society, the choicest of 
American society, and had every gift to shine in it; he had 





* See Horace Greeley’s “‘ American Conflict,” p. 118. 
+ See “Histoire de l’Esclavage dans l’Antiquité.” Par H. Wallon. 
Lie. Hachette. 1879. 
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every endowment of person, of talent, and of fortune; yet he 
braved the harsh test of social ostracism by allying himself with 
the abolitionists, rather than be untrue to justice and humanity. 
The sentiment of duty was strong in Mr, Phillips. He lived in 
the spirit of Emerson’s verse : 


Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There comes a voice without reply : 
"Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die, 


“Fratello ora,’ was Garibaldi’s first greeting with Mazzini. 
“E sempre,” was the prompt response. Not less in unison in 
heart and life were Garrison and Wendell Phillips, the Christ 
and the St. Paul of the New World revivalism. It was just 
subsequently to his marriage, and through the influence of a 
lovely bride, that Phillips was first led to interest himself in 
abolition. Thus a career so magnanimous in its course had 
in its inception a touch of the romantic. Similar to and not less 
noble than the choice and the career of Wendell Phillips were 
the choice and the career of Edmund Quincy. 

In May 1838 the Pennsylvania Hall in Philadelphia, a fine 
and spacious building erected with abolitionist money, was 
opened and dedicated to free speech, and only two days subse- 
quently, upon the occasion of a second meeting, it was demo- 
lished by mob violence. This latter tumultuous assemblage was 
addressed by two distinguished women delegates, Maria Western 
Chapman and Angelina E, Grimké Weld, of S. Carolina. The 
stones and brickbats were actually flying through the windows 
whilst these two were upon the rostrum—a sufficiently trying 
ordeal for feminine nerves, yet they bore it unflinchingly. Mrs. 
Weld in particular grew fervent, and thanked God that the 
stupid repose of that city had at length been disturbed by the 
force of truth. 

Mr. Garrison made a second trip to England in 1840, to attend 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, being held in London; 
but in consequence of the unusual slowness of his sea voyage, 
he arrived too late for the opening of the proceedings, and upon 
arrival, learning that sectarian influences had excluded the Ameri- 
can female delegates from participation, he declined to take part, 
by way of entering a protest, and only remained as a spectator. 
This refusal of co-operation seems to savour of intolerance or 
haste. During this visit Garrison made the acquaintance of 
several English notabilities—among others, of Robert Owen of 
New Lanark, and Lady Byron ; and whilst on his northward trip 
he paid a visit to Harriet Martineau, whose acquaintance he had 
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formed five years previously in Boston, Mass., and who was now 
living at Tynemouth, near Newcastle, and busy writing “The 
Hour and the Man;” the man referred to being Toussaint- 
Louverture. At a féte given by Samuel Gurney, the 
Quaker banker, at his villa in the suburbs, Garrison was in- 
troduced to the Duchess of Sutherland. This famous beauty, 
who was immensely wealthy, devoted herself both personally and 
pecuniarily to the furtherance of philanthropic schemes. She 
persuaded Garrison to sit for his portrait, to be taken for her by 
Haydon, and Haydon has left.an amusing memorandum of the 
occurrence. He was engaged at the same time in painting a 
group scene, taking in a number of the leading abolitionists then 
present in London ; and, having some sense of humour, he amused 
himself by putting the negrophile zeal of several of them to an 
ingenious test. When the Rev. John Scoble called at his studio 
he said to him: “I shall place you, Thomson, and the negro 
together ;” but the reverend gentleman thought that the negro 
would look more effective further in the distance. Thomson 
being similarly tried, merely said that he saw no objection to it ; 
but Garrison immediately applauded the idea. 

Before returning to America, Garrison made a tour through 
Scotland and Ireland, and had an especially enthusiastic greeting 
in Edinburgh, where he met Adam Black, Dr. Abercromby, and 
several other Edinburgh worthies of those days. 

For the cursory summary of the chief events of Garrison’s 
public career, we have been indebted, with only inconsiderable 
exceptions, to the biography whose title heads our article. The 
compilation of this work must have proved extremely laborious ; 
but it has been a labour, no doubt, of affection and of piety, in 
the good old heathen sense. The book, from the momentousness 
of the theme, will be sure to find an extended circle of readers 
in the United States; yet, judging from the size of the present 
instalment of two volumes, the entire work when completed will 
be of a bulk to frighten off those with slender purses or limited 
leisure from the purchase, or even the perusal of it. To accommo- 
date these (by far the larger number) there will arise a call for 
an abridgment, and whenever this work is undertaken it is to be 
hoped that it will be executed by a competent and especially a 
sympathetic hand. Such there must be—perhaps among the 
disciples of Theodore Parker. ; 

Upon the appearance of the next part of the biography, which, 
however, is not likely to be sooner than ere the lapse of another 
year, we shall hope to resume our notice of it, and perhaps may 
have some words to say concerning the future of the negro race 
in America, and also concerning the wider vace problem which 
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is the dark cloud upon the horizon of the great Transatlantic 
Republic. 

To any one curious about the actualities of negro slavery as it 
existed in the United States until twenty years ago, we can 
recommend no better sources of information than the two we 
have referred to in the text—namely, Frederick Douglas’s “ Nar- 
rative of his Life,” by himself (Dublin, 1846), and Moncure D, 
Conway's “Testimonies concerning Slavery” (London: Chap- 
man & Hall, 1864). These are the works of conscientious and 
responsible men, recording for the most part what they person- 
ally witnessed, and possess the capital merits of being entirely 
reliable, exact, and brief. 

Mr. Garrison was a facile writer, and acquired a clear and 
trenchant journalistic style, exactly suited to his purpose ; but he 
has left no literary work of a first-rate order of merit. He was 
an inveterate versifier, but no poet. The copious extracts cited in 
the biography from the papers which he successively edited are 
only valuable as they illustrate the movement and the man. 
Garrison is still sometimes censured for not having more toned 
down his invectives ; but it becomes the office of a friend at times, 
whether of the individual sovereign or of the sovereign people, 
to use a particular plainness of speech: “Be Kent unmannerly 
when Lear is mad.” Moreover, what caused by far the most 
offence was the bare narration of events and facts. Garrison 
stood for an almost purely moral force, and took his definition of 
righteousness from Isaiah: “Is not this the fast which I have 
chosen, saith the Lord, to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke?” 

“Though but one man be held in slavery, and he at the anti- 
podes, and a thousand obstacles intervene, yet am I bound to 
relax no effort within my power on his bebalf until he be made 
free.” Such was his principle ; the converse of Cain’s, and the 
only one consonant with righteousness. Among the score or so 
of men, saints, or heroes, whose fame is the common property of 
humankind, and not merely of one age or country, he takes 
rank, Of those who have succeeded in throwing seriousness into 
morality, and thus made themselves the saviours of society, — 
against the tyranny of sinister interests on the one hand, and 
vulgar triviality on the other, he occupies a distinguished post. 
It behoves every one who believes in morals, no matter what may 
be his country, or his rank, or avocation, his religious tenets, or 
metaphysical opinions, or theory of the Kosmos, to inform him- 
self of the chief features of so remarkable a career of moral 
activity as that of Loyd Garrison. 
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The same earth which supports the immense crowd of the 
frivolous and aimless, and which is continually polluted by the 
presence of the ugly incarnations of lustful cruelty—a Caligula, 
a Borgia, a Louis XV.—is sometimes relieved and brightened by 
the radiance of one of those incomparable men who actually live 
upon the same moral elevation which others only attain to in 
particular moments of emergency, or whilst listening to the strains 
of music which utters the eternal harmony of truth. These are 
men who have been hallowed by the baptism of a diviue pity for 
all human woe—as Gautama the Buddha, when he was awake 
beneath the tree in Bhodimandha, or Jesus the Christ in the 
garden of Gethsemane, : 
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Art. IV.—Tue Fisnery Question: 11s IMPERIAL 
IMPORTANCE. 
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Papers, No. 101. Ottawa. 1885. 


3. Report of the Department of Marine and Fisheries. Canada 
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No. 2. Ottawa. 1885. 


5. Report on the Fishery Articles of Treatise between Great 
Britain and the United States. By W. F. WHITAKER, 
Commissioner of Fisheries. Ottawa. 1870. 


6. Record of the Proceedings of the Halifax Fisheries Com- 
mission. English Commons Papers, 1877. 


7. Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vols. IV. and 
IX. London. 


HE fisheries of British North America have been the subject 
of international controversies ever since the commencement 
of the eighteenth century. France was the first among European 
Powers to avail herself of the riches to be found in the waters 
which wash the eastern shores of the noble domain which she 
once possessed on the North American continent. From the 
earliest days of which we have any accurate historical record 
Basque and Breton fishermen have toiled on the prolific banks 
of Newfoundland. It was in the days of Queen Anne that the 
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ambition of France received the first great blow in America, and 
England obtained control of the most valuable fisheries of the 
New World. It has been often questioned whether England, 
after all, received any substantial advantages from the victories 
which, during the warof the Spanish Succession, humbled the pride 
of the Grand King, and gave to Marlborough an eternal fame. In 
Southey’s well-known poem little Peterkin but voiced the public 
sentiment of the century when, after listening to old Kaspar’s 
account of Blenheim, he sagely asked, “‘ But what good came of 
it at last?” We all know that the issue was the Treaty of 
Utrecht—that much-abused emanation of the diplomatic in- 
trigues of Harley and St. John. Professor Seeley, however, in 
his very suggestive work on the “ Expansion of England,” does not 
place himself among those historical writers who have nothing 
but censure for the conditions of that famous instrument. In 
his opinion this treaty marks one of the important epochs in 
the history of England’s greatness. He looks upon the war 
as “in reality the most business-like of all the contests in which 
England ever engaged.” Much is certainly: to be said in support of 
his argument, that the successful accomplishment of the designs 
of Louis Quatorze on the crown of Spain would have closed 
“almost the whole New World to the English and Dutch, and 
thrown it open to the countrymen of “Colbert, who were at 
that moment exploring and settling the Mississippi.” By the 
signing of the Treaty of Utrecht, however, the ambitious plans 
of the French King were foiled, and England entered on a new 
career of colonial and maritime greatness, 

Englishmen in these days will hardly care to dwell on that 
part of the treaty which induced England to enter, as a com- 
pétitor with Spain, on the infamous slave trade. All of us, 
however, will recognize the value of the provisions which gave 
England the undisputed possession of Newfoundland as well as of 
Nova Scotia, then known by the historic name of Acadie. Here 
was the commencement of that new Dominion which in later 
times was to stretch across the northern half of the continent, 
and in a measure compensate England for the loss of those 
colonies which in the days of Queen Anne were struggling to 
establish themselves on the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to 
the Carolinas. Here for the first time the fishery question makes 
its appearance in history. By the Treaty of Utrecht France gave 
up Newfoundland to Great Britain, but at the same time received 
certain privileges on the coast as essential to the prosecution of 
the fisheries which she valued so highly. As a base of opera- 
tions for this great industry, she retained possession of Ile 
Royale, now known as Cape Breton, and of the islets of St. 
Pierre and Méquelon, off the southern coast of the Prima Vista 
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of the early navigators. Half a century passed, and the battle 
between France and England for the supremacy in America was 
continued on the shores of the St. Lawrence and of Lake Cham- 
plain. At last, Louisbourg, Quebec, Montreal, and less important 
French posts fell before the victorious soldiers of England, and 
when the Treaty of Paris was signed in 1763, of all the posses- 
sions France once owned on the St. Lawrence and by the sea, 
there remained to her only two rocky islets off the coast of New- 
foundland. To St. Pierre and Méquelon, insignificant as they 
look on the map, she has always clung with great pertinacity 
whenever it has been a question of a new treaty between herself 
and Great Britain. The privileges she obtained by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, of participating in the fisheries of Newfoundiand, and 
of frequenting a limited range of coast for purposes solely con- 
nected with the prosecution of those fisheries, have remained in 
force up to the present time, with a few modifications necessary 
to preserve peace and order on the shores of the island, where a 
small British population has grown up in the course of years. 
St. Pierre is now a place possessing’ many of the characteristics 
of a port on the Breton shores, and is the headquarters of a naval 
squadron for the protection of the large fleet of French fishing 
vesseis which frequent the waters of Newfoundland from spring 
toautumn. This little island has all the essential features of a 
French colony—a commandant, a staff of minor officials, and 
several gens d'armes. Its existence for nearly two centuries is 
very clear evidence of the importance France still attaches to 
the prosecution of the fisheries in North America. 

Disputes have often arisen between British and French fisher- 
men as the consequence of the concessions made originally by 
this famous Treaty of Utrecht. The Government of Newfound- 
land has deluged the Colonial Office with dispatches on the 
subject, and several Commissions have been appointed to prevent 
disputes. If Newfoundland were a portion of the Dominion of 
Canada, or was able to offer any large inducements to immigra- 
tion, we should probably hear more of the discontent that crops 
up from time to time in the island, and the matter might assume 
@ more serious aspect ; but as it is, the whole question has never 
received any attention outside the Foreign and Colonial Offices, 
and a new Convention is quietly arranged, as was the case a few 
weeks ago, for the purpose of tiding over difficulties as they arise. 

It is not with the fishery difficulty between France and 
Newfoundland that we purpose to deal in this paper, 
but with a much larger question affecting the interests 
of the most important dependency of the empire, as well as 
those of the great island itself which still stands sullenly apart 
from the confederated provinces. ‘This question has arisen: 
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during the hundred years since the United States became inde- 
pendent of Great Britain. As long as the old colonies remained 
in the British Empire they had a right to participate in the 
valuable fisheries found on the coasts of Nova Scotia and other 
parts of the British North American dominions. Until the 
War of Independence, and indeed for many years afterwards, 
the fisheries off the Atlantic coast of the United States were 
valuable, and sufficiently engrossed the enterprise and industry of 
American fishermen, and there was no occasion to go beyond 
their own territorial limits; but as the population of New 
England increased, and the American fisheries became less 
prolific, it became necessary to seek fresh sea pastures in order 
to supply the urgent demands of commerce. Then the people 
of the American coast, especially of Maine and Massachusetts, 
looked longingly to the rich fisheries owned by the countries 
which remained faithful to the Empire, and have ever since ex- 
ercised their ingenuity to obtain access to British American 
waters. 

The history of the efforts made by the United States to 
obtain the liberty of fishing on the coasts and within the bays 
over which Great Britain claims, as an incident of her sove- 
reignty, full territorial jurisdiction, affords abundant evidence of 
the value their people have heretofore attached to the fisheries 
of Canada and Newfoundland. All that diplomatic or legal 
ingenuity could devise in the shape of argument has been 
brought forward to influence Great Britain to concede the use 
of these fisheries to the fishermen of New England, as long and 
on as easy terms as possible. As we shall see in the course of 
this paper, Great Britain has in this, as in other negotiations 
affecting the relations between herself and the United States, 
acted in a spirit of compromise and conciliation which at times, 
in the opinion of some Canadians, seemed likely to lessen the 
value of the fisheries, and consequently jeopardize the interests 
of the British people who own this great source of national 
wealth and greatness. But the statesmen of Canada as well as 
of Great Britain have invariably been ready to take into con- 
sideration the importance of having the most amicable under- 
standing on all disputed points with a people so nearly allied to 
them by language and interest, and have made concessions to 
the United States which perhaps some of their eitizens have not 
always fully appreciated at their full value. 

When Great Britain formally acknowledged the independence 
of the Thirteen Colonies, and it became necessary to consider 
the question of the fisheries, the United States obtained “ the 
liberty” to take fish on the coasts of Newfoundland, but not to 
dry or cure the same on that island. They were also allowed 
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“the liberty” of taking and curing fish on the coasts and in the 
bays and creeks of all British possessions in North America as 
long as the same remained unsettled. Their right “to enjoy 
unmolested the fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland and at 
all other places on the deep sea where the inhabitants of both 
countries used at anv time previously to fish,” was explicitly 
acknowledged in the third article of the same treaty, which was 
signed at Paris on September 3, 1783. During the years which 
elapsed between the signing of this treaty and the breaking 
out of the war of 1812, the British population increased along 
the shores of the bays and creeks of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and their interest inthe fisheries, enjoyed in com- 
mon with the Americans, became very much greater. When 
the war came to a close the question of the fisheries was revived, 
and Great Britain at once, in accordance with the rules of inter- 
national law, considered that any “liberty” formerly extended 
to the United States had naturally terminated, and refused, in 
obedience to the demands of the British population now largely 
engaged in the fisheries, to grant to the Americans “gratui- 
tously” the privileges they formerly enjoyed “of fishing within 
the limits of British territory or of using the shores of the 
British territories for purposes connected with the fisheries.” 
At the same time they very properly refused to consider the 
remarkable claim set up by the United States Government, of 
»,a0 immemorial and prescriptive right to the fisheries.” It is 
hardly necessary to observe that any rights enjoyed by the 
people of the old colonies in common with other British subjects 
ceased in those countries or waters which were still British pos- 
sessions when the former became independent. When no under- 
standing could be reached during the negotiations which ended 
with the Treaty of Ghent in 1814, on account of the untenable 
claims set up by the American Commissioner, Great Britain 
instructed the officers of her fleet stationed in British American 
waters not to interfere with American vessels on the Newfound- 
land banks, or in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or on the high seas, 
but to exclude them from the harbours, bays, and creeks of all 
His Majesty's possessions. Several American vessels were sub- 
sequently captured for trespassing in British waters, and the 
Government of the United States was at last forced to come to 
an amicable arrangement on a question which might at any 
moment lead to a serious international difficulty. The issue was 
the Convention signed by England and the United States. on 
October 20, 1818, in which the rights of these two nations were 
clearly defined. By the first article of that treaty it was agreed 
that the inhabitants of the United States should have for ever, 
in common with British subjects, the liberty to take and cure 
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fish on certain parts of Newfoundland and Labrador, and on 
the coasts of the Magdalen Islands, under a few restrictions, on 
which it is not necessary to dwell, since no serious differences 
have arisen on the subject. In the same article the United 
States “renounce for ever any liberty heretofore enjoyed or 
claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or cure fish on 
or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, 
or harbours” of the British dominions in America not included 
within the limits just mentioned. At the same time American 
fishermen were to be permitted “to enter such bays and harbours 
for the purpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein, of 
purchasing wood, of obtaining water, and for no other purpose 
whatever.” 

Now, the whole controversy in past years between Great 
Britain (representing the Dominion of Canada and Newfound- 
land) and the United States has turned upon the true effect of 
the renunciation on the part of the latter “of any liberty here- 
tofore enjoyed to take, dry, and cure fish on or within three 
marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours” of 
British North America. In order to understand the importance 
of this point—which is in effect the fishery question constantly 
cropping up when all temporary arrangements like the Washing- 
ton Treaty of 1871 cease between Canada and her neighbours— 
it is necessary to study the natural configuration of the eastern 
or maritime provinces of British North America. Looking at 
the map, we find first of all the large island of Newfoundland 
standing like a sentinel at the approaches of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The French and Americans have free access, as & 
matter of right, to the Grand and other banks, and certain 
privileges of catching and curing fish on the coasts. American 
fishermen frequent the Grand Banks and come at times into the 
bays and harbours for repairs and bait ; and the only important 
question that has arisen with respect to Newfoundland is the 
value of these privileges within her territorial limits. Leaving 
Newfoundiand, we come to the fishing-grounds much frequented 
by the Americans for the mackerel, herring, and other fisheries. 
We see the fine island of Cape Breton, separated from the main- 
land of Nova Scotia by a narrow strait known as the Gut of 
Canseau, and noted for its wild, picturesque beauty. This pas- 
sage, whose average breadth does not exceed two and a half 
miles, takes us into the Straits of Northumberland, which lie 
between Nova Scotia and the fertile Prince Edward Island. We 
are now in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which receives the waters of 
the noble artery of the commerce of the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, and of the rich country which is known as the 
Great West. In the middle of this gulf are the Magdalen 
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Islands, the home of venturesome Canadian fishermen. The 
coast of New Brunswick, which forms the western boundary of 
the gulf, is indented by several bays, one of which—the Bay 
des Chaleurs, so named by the French navigators in the early 
days of New France—is one of the most picturesque estuaries 
and the most prolific fishing-grounds of the continent. In this 
bay, and on the coasts of Cape Breton and Prince Edward 
Island, the American fishermen during this century have 
dragged up fish to an enormous value. But leaving the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and passing around the southern coast of Nova 
Scotia, we come to the Bay of Fundy, which is a great arm of the 
sea, bounded on the north by the province of New Brunswick, 
and having a small portion of the United States territory opposite 
to its southern headland. ‘This bay is celebrated for its tides, 
which rise to the height of seventy feet, and rush into the bays 
and harbours that indent the coasts with remarkable velocity. 
One of the headlands (Blomidon) has been immortalized by the 
poet Longfellow in his exquisite poem on a sad episode in the 
history of the province of Nova Scotia, which forms the southern 
boundary of the bay. As in the days of the Acadian farmers of 
Grand Pré, 
Pleasantly gleams in the soft sweet air the 
Basin of Minas. 


All the valuable fish to be caught in North America frequent 
this arm of the sea and the waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
These are the great fishing-grounds so long envied by the fisher- 
men of New England. 

Now, it is admitted that the largest quantities of fish are 
found within three marine miles from the coasts and bays of the 
maritime provinces. It is clearly shown by all authorities on 
international law, judges who have interpreted that law, or 
statesmen who have negotiated treaties, that every nation has 
the right of exclusive dominion and jurisdiction over those 
portions of its adjacent waters which are included by “ promon- 
tories”? or headlands within its territories. Accordingly, Great 
Britain has always maintained that the three marine miles from 
the coasts, bays, and creeks of her possessions must be measured 
from the headlands or entrance of such classes of indents. But 
this correct assertion of the territorial and maritime jurisdiction 
of the Dominion of Canada, as a section of the British Empire, 
is extremely unpalatable to the United States, since it shuts 
them out practically from the fishing-grounds to which they 
attach the most importance—from the Bay of Chaleurs, for 
instance, and other parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where the 
most important inshore fisheries exist. In their anxiety, then, to 
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get free access to these private fisheries of Canada, they have 
heretofore raised the issue, that the line of demarcation between 
exclusive and common water should not be measured from the 
headlands of bays, but should follow the shores of those indents 
as if they were sinuosities of the coast. If their contention were 
founded on any sound principles of international law, or sustained 
by any generally admitted authority, then it would be difficult 
to exclude them from the most important fishing-grounds of 
America. We do not propose to go at any length into this 
question, inasmuch as it is only necessary to refer our readers to 
all the recognized authorities on the subject to prove that the 
issue raised by the Americans is entirely untenable. Their own 
jurists and legal authorities have disposed of the question in a 
sense favourable to the British interests involved in the matter. 
That well-known authority Wheaton states the rule very clearly : 
“The maritime territory of every State extends to the ports, 
harbours, bays, mouth of rivers, and adjacent parts of the sea, in- 
closed by headlands belonging to the same State.” Chancellor 
Kent, an equally high authority, admits that bays like Delaware 
Bay, which may be compared in many respects to Bay des 
Chaleurs, is wholly within the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States, and that this jurisdiction extends for three miles seaward 
from its headlands, Capes May and Henlopen. The same rule 
applies to Chesapeake and Massachusetts Bays, which are also 
inlets of large size. The eminent lawyer and statesman, Daniel 
Webster, admitted, when the question came under his notice in 
1852, that the claim of England to draw a line from headland 
to headland, and to capture all American fishermen who might 
follow their pursuits inside of that line, was well founded, and 
that “it was undoubtedly an oversight in the Convention of 
1818 to make so large a concession to England! Indeed, if we 
look at the first article of this Convention, we find that the 
United States “hereby renounce for ever any liberty hereto- 
fore enjoyed or claimed” by their people in British waters. In 
these words they acknowledged the exclusive right of the British 
to certain fisheries, and solemnly withdrew any pretensions they 
had previously advanced to those fisheries. In the various 
documents that have been published by the British and Canadian 
Governments ever since the fishery question has been a matter 
of controversy, the whole issue is clearly set forth, and the posi- 
tion of Great Britain is shown to be incontrovertible. The word 
“bay” has always received a positive definition in all text- 
books, and is invariably spoken of “as a portion of sea enclosed 
within indents of coasts,” and it is also established beyond reason- 
able doubt that the three marine miles from which Americans 
are excluded must be-measured from the outer edge or chord of 
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the bay, or other indentation of the British coasts. In the 
Franconian case,* which came before the British Courts in 1876, 
the question involved was whether or not a foreigner command- 
ing a foreign vessel could legally be convicted of manslaughter 
committed whilst sailing by the external coast of England, 
within three miles from the shore, in the prosecution of a voyage 
from one foreign port to another. The Court, by a majority of 
seven judges to six, held the conviction bad on the ground that 
the jurisdiction of the Common Law Courts extended only to 
offences committed within the realm, and that at Common Law 
such realm did not extend on the external coasts beyond low- 
water mark. None of the judges,. however, doubted that Parlia- 
ment had power to extend the laws of the realm to a zone of 
three miles around the outer coast, if it saw fit todo so. The 
Lord Chief Justice of England, by whose casting judgment the 
conviction was quashed, not only guarded himself expressly 
against being understood as throwing any doubt whatever upon 
the jurisdiction of the Courts over inland or territorial waters, but 
emphatically affirmed such jurisdiction. “If an offence was 
committed,” he said, “in a bay, gulf, or estuary, inter fauces 
terre, the Common Law would deal with it because the parts of 
the sea so circumstanced were held to be within the body of the 
adjacent county or counties.” In another case, which was 
decided by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council? in 1877, 
the question arose between two telegraph companies whether 
Conception Bay in Newfoundland (which is rather more than 
twenty miles wide at its mouth and runs inland between forty and 
fifty miles) was within British waters or a part of the high seas. 
One of the companies laid a cable and buoys within the bay at 
a distance of more than three miles from the shore, and the rival 
company contended that the former had infringed rights 
granted to them by the Legislature of Newfoundland. ‘The 
Judicial Committee held that Conception Bay was within the 
territorial dominion of Great Britain. All bodies of water or 
inlets inter fauces terra, being then clearly within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of England and her dependencies, it follows 
that when the Americans by the Convention of 1818 explicitly 
renounced all liberty previously enjoyed to fish “on or within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or har- 
bours of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions,” they gave up 
any pretensions they may previously have had, and confined 


* The Queen v. Keyn, L. R. 2 Ex. Div. 63. 
t The Direct United States Cable Co. (Limited), Appellants, v. The Anglo- 
American Telegraph Co. (Limited) and other Respondents, L. R. App. Cases, 
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themselves to the waters a league distant from those indents 
measured from headland to headland. The British Govern- 
ment, in their desire to afford every facility to the United 
States consistent with their sovereign rights and the interests of 
the people of British North America, have since 1845 thought 
it expedient to relax, in the case of the Bay of Fundy, the appli- 
cation of the rule to which they have generally adhered. They 
have permitted American fishermen to pursue their calling in 
any part of the bay, provided they should not approach, except 
in cases specified by the treaty of 1818, within three miles of 
the entrance of any bay on the coast of Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick. While maintaining, as a matter of strict construc- 
tion, that this large bay is rightfully claimed by Great Britain as 
a body of water within the meaning of the Convention of 1818, 
they have considered that in one respect this inlet could be 
treated exceptionally, inasmuch as there was some plausibility in 
the reasoning of the United States, that the headlands were not 
only sixty miles apart, but one of them was not British ; and 
that, as pointed out by Mr. Everett to Lord Aberdeen in 1844, 
“ Owing to the peculiar configuration of the coasts of this arm of 
the sea there is a succession of bays indenting the shores both of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, within any distance not less 
than three miles, from which American fishermen were neces- 
sarily excluded by holding the whole body of water to be in the 
British territorial limits.” The same argument could not be 
used in the case of the Bay of Chaleurs or other important 
indents of the coasts, and under these circumstances, with a view 
of preventing international disputes in waters so close to the 
United States territory, the British Government have never 
pressed their undoubted legal right to exclude American fisher- 
men from the bay in question. 

The Imperial authorities have on many occasions strictly 
maintained the rights they possess under the law of nations. 
From 1818 to 1854 the British cruisers detailed by the Imperial 
and Colonial Governments for the protection of their fisheries 
captured and confiscated several American vessels that were 
found ranging at points varying from quite near the shore to a 
distance of upwards of ten miles from land, on the ground that 
they were within the headlands of bays. In 1854, after con- 
siderable negotiation for years, the two Governments arranged a 
Reciprocity Treaty which temporarily settled the increasing 
difficulties on the question. By this treaty the United States 
obtained free access to the fishing-grounds on the east coast of 
British North America, and certain natural products of these 
two countries, like fish, coal, flour, meal, lumber, and salt, were 
allowed to enter into each, free of duty. This arrangement was 
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of undoubted advantage to the United States and the provinces, 
from a purely commercial point of view. Not only did it settle 
for the moment an ever-present cause of irritation, but it opened 
a large and increasing market to the export trade of British 
North America, while the Americans were able to prosecute one 
of their great industries at a decided advantage, and at the same 
time obtain additional buyers for their flour, corn, meal, and 
manufactured goods. It is necessary, however, to observe that 
the maritime provinces never considered the commercial conces- 
sions made to them by the United States as an adequate com- 
pensation for the very valuable fisheries of British North America. 
In those days, indeed, the Americans, by their greater enterprise 
and the superiority of their vessels, practically beat the British 
American fisherman in their own waters, and derived advantages, 
it was claimed, beyond any granted by the United States. From 
an Imperial or national point of view, the Reciprocity Treaty had 
its dangers as long as the provinces had no bonds of union. It 
enticed thousands of the most enterprising youth of the country 
into the fishing fleet of New England—and many of the schooners 
of Gloucester and Marblehead are even yet manned by Nova 
Scotians—and made the commerce of the maritime provinces in 
the course of years very largely dependent on the United States. 
In those days the provinces were isolated from each other, and 
acommercial or political union between them seemed still far 
off. In the absence of such a union, the people were not ani- 
mated bya national feeling, but some of them began to consider 
whether a closer connection with the United States was not 
among the probabilities of the future. Manufactures were 
brought in large quantities from the United States in return 
for the natural products sent them by the provinces, and there 
was no prospect of the growth of a native manufacturing industry 
to add to the wealth and give additional employment to the 
people, large numbers of whom were annually leaving the country 
for the manufacturing districts of New England. Whilst the 
treaty lasted the balance of trade with respect to manufactured 
goods amounted to £18,000,000 sterling in favour of the United 
States. The treaty came to an end in 1865 by the action of 
the Washington Government. Its repeal was notoriously hastened 
by the desire that generally prevailed among a large number of 
people in the United States to punish, if possible, the provinces 
for the sympathy which the majority of them were believed to 
have extended to the South during the War of Secession. A few 
public men, especially in New England, seem to have been led 
away by the belief that the treaty was indispensable to the 
commercial prosperity of the maritime provinces, and that they 
could be starved into annexation, or into eventually giving up 
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the fisheries on very advantageous terms to the Americans. The 
results have not been as the Americans anticipated. Happily 
for the national interests of British North America, its public 
men agreed at this critical juncture in their affairs to a political 
union, which kas stimulated intercolonial trade, given a new 
direction to colonial commerce, and taught the people the neces- 
sity of self-reliance, and of promoting a national policy in all 
matters affecting their political and industrial interests. 

In the meantime, while the people of the provinces were 
endeavouring to consolidate their Government, and establish a 
federation on a sound basis, they found themselves threatened 
with the fishery question in its irritating form. The Convention 
of 1818 was again in force, and the fishermen of New England 
were once more ranging in their waters. All the efforts of the 
Canadian Government to bring about a satisfactory commercial 
arrangement with the United States were entirely unsuccessful. 
The question then constantly pressed itself upon them, how best 
to meet the difficulty of maintaining their rights without bringing 
about any serious international complication. The correspond- 
ence between England and Canada, as it appears in the Canadian 
Blue-books from 1867 to 1871, is not very flattering to the 
national vanity of those Englishmen who believe there are times 
when a little firmness is necessary in the maintenance of un- 
doubted Imperial rights. All the despatches of the British 
Government are in the direction of conciliating the United States 
in every way possible, until at last it was pointed out in one 
Canadian Minute of Council that “the course suggested (the 
freedom of the fisheries for another year) would certainly be 
regarded by the American people as an evidence of weakness on 
the part of Great Britain, and of an indisposition to maintain the 
rights of the colonists.” The answers of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to the despatches from the Imperial authorities are dis- 
tinguished throughout by a firm assertion of the rights and 
interests of Canada, and in yielding as they did on several 
occasions to the suggestions of the Colonial Secretary they proved 
the anxiety of Canadians not in any way to embarrass England 
at a time when the Alabama question had caused a feeling of 
deep irritation against her in the Northern States. Concession 
after concession was made to the United States, until at one 
time it did look, as Mr. Mitchell, the able Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, pointed out to his colleagues, there was every 
danger that “the hesitation on the part of England to assert an 
undoubted national right would be misconstrued, and be made 
the ground for other and more serious exactions, until such a 
point is reached that neither country can recede from with 
honour.” However, the Canadian Government reluctantly 
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acquiesced in the suggestion of her Majesty’s Ministers at the 
very outset, and adopted the temporary expedient of issuing 
season licenses to American fishing vessels at a nominal tonnage 
rate, “so as formally to preserve the right of sovereignty without 
occasioning any dangerous complications such as were appre- 
hended by the Imperial authorities.’ American fishermen were 
restrained at first to bays under ten geographical miles, and sub- 
sequently to those only under six miles in width—a concession 
entirely in accord with the demands of the United States before 
and since 1854. They required that three warnings should be 
given to American fishermen, and ‘consequently rendered the 
licensing system eventually a nullity. During the four years 
this system remained in force it was systematically evaded, and 
at last became practically worthless, according as the Americans 
began to understand that the British authorities were very lax in 
executing it. In the first year of its existence, 354 licenses were 
taken out, but they dropped to 25 in 1869, though every one 
knew that the Canadian waters were largely frequented by 
American fishermen. The impression prevailed among the latter 
that her Majesty’s Government, in their great anxiety to avoid 
anything of an irritating tendency in the existing temper of the 
American people towards Great Britain, arising out of the 
Alabama grievance, would not make any seizures; and, as a 
matter of fact, notwithstanding repeated violations, no captures 
were ever heard of. Vice-Admiral Wellesley, then in command 
of the North American fleet, considered it his duty to point out 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty that “as a consequence of the 
continued indulgence towards the Americans, very few colonial 
fishermen are engaged in fishing, owing to the almost prohibitory 
tariff imposed by the United States on fish imported in colonial 
vessels, and colonial fishermen therefore in considerable num- 
bers man American vessels.” The Government of Canada, led 
then as now by Sir John Macdonald, known the world over 
as a statesman of broad national views, felt called upon to state 
that they viewed 


with very serious concern the effect upon our maritime population 
of such dependence upon American employers. It creates sympathy 
with foreign sentiments and institutions, and affords opportunities for 
instilling into the minds of our people ideas and expectations altogether 
inimical to British connection. There is actually presented to them the 
example of subjects of a republican power and citizens of a foreign 
State prosecuting their calling at the very doors and in the exclusive 
limits of British subjects in Canada, who are themselves shut out of 
the markets of that country by a prohibitive tariff adopted in the 
interest of their own fishermen, while ours cannot even enjoy their 
own exclusive privileges. The influence of these considerations cannot 
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be otherwise than seductive of the loyal attachment and personal 
enterprise of our seaboard population. It discourages the independent 
employment of Canadian fishing craft and provincial fishermen. It 
tempts our fishermen to catch and sell their fish clandestinely to owners 
of American vessels, who can afterwards market them in the United 
States, free of duty, as American-caught fish. This practice demoralizes 
our population, and accustoms them to violations of our own laws. 


Finally, owing to the urgent representations of the Canadian 
Government, the Imperial authorities arranged with the Adminis- 
tration at Washington the appointment of a joint British and 
American Commission “to treat of and discuss the mode of 
settling the different questions which have arisen out of the 
fisheries, as well as those which affect the relations of the United 
States towards Her Majesty’s possessions in North America.” 
Though the chief object of this Commission, when first discussed, 
was to consider the fishery question, the Government of the 
United States succeeded in having its scope subsequently enlarged 
so as to include the Alabama controversy. Consequently the 
fishery question soon took an altogether secondary place, and the 
strong claims which the Canadians had against the Washington 
Government for the expenses and losses incurred by them 
through the Fenian invasions of 1866 and 1870 were entirely 
ignored by the High Commission. The history of this Commis- 
sion is well known, and all that is necessary to say here is, that 
it looked very much for a while as if the fisheries of Canada 
were to be given up to the United States without adequate com- 
pensation. The American Commissioners, in accordance with 
the policy which the United States had steadily pursued towards 
Canada since 1865, refused to consider a new Reciprocity Treaty, 
and it was at last decided to admit the United States to the 
inshore sea fisheries of British North America, on condition that 
Canadian fish and fish-oil were admitted free of duty into the 
American market, and that commissioners be appointed to deter- 
mine the amount of any compensation which in their opinion 
ought to be paid by the Government of the United States in 
return for the privileges accorded to their citizens under the 
treaty. It will be seen that the claim which the people of 
Canada had been making for years to have coasting privileges on 
the American shores were not yielded, if indeed they were ever 
seriously considered. But strong as were their doubts of the 
justice of the Treaty, regretful though they were that the 
whole question of the fisheries, especially as respects the three 
miles’ limit, had not been for once and ever settled on a 
fair and equitable basis, the Canadians acknowledged the diffi- 
culties of the situation from ag Imperial point of view, and 
determined to yield to the force of circumstances, with the hope 
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that their interests would be eventually guarded by the new 
Commission that was to consider the question of compensation. 
Their hopes were not disappointed by the decision of the Com- 
mission, which met at Halifax in the summer of 1877. ‘The 
three Commissioners—M. Maurice Delfosse, Belgian Minister at 
Washington; Mr. E. H. Kellogg, and Sir A. T. Galt—gave a 
most patient hearing to the claims of the parties to the issue, and 
after considering all the evidence submitted to them, a majority 
decided to award the sum of 5,500,000 dols. in gold, to be paid 
by the Government of the United States to the Government of 
Great Britain, in accordance with the provisions of the Washing- 
ton Treaty. Mr. Kellogg, however, on the part of the United 
States, dissented from the award, though it is impossible to read 
the Blue-book containing the evidence and arguments of counsel 
on both sides without coming to the honest conclusion that the 
Dominion made out a clear case, and that the sum in question 
was only fair compensation over and above the relatively small 
commercial advantages conceded to Canada by the terms of the 
Treaty of Washington. In all probability the Americans were 
surprised that for once in the history of treaties between them- 
selves and Great Britain they were obliged to concede more than 
they intended when they proposed a Commission for the settle- 
ment of the question. The history of the Maine, Oregon, and 
San Juan boundaries, had taught them probably to believe that 
a little diplomatic ingenuity on their part would enable them to 
get the better of England and her great dependency in this 
matter. Hine ille lachryme. . 

However disappointed the Americans may have felt at the 
award, they had no other alternative open to them than to pay 
the money and carry out the provisions of the Washington 
Treaty. The arrangement was advantageous to both countries, 
since it set at rest a vexatious question and stimulated com- 
mercial intercourse between them. The Canadians were not 
surprised, however, to find that the American Government, in 
accordance with their past policy with respect to the fisheries, 
gave due notice of the repeal of the treaty after it had been in 
existence for twelve years. Consequently it expired in July 
1885, and the Convention of 1818 should have once more 
immediately governed the relations of the two nations. It was 
not thought advisable, however, by either the Canadian or 
the Imperial Government to exclude American fishermen at 
once from the fisheries, as many of them were already in Cana- 
dian waters when the treaty came to an end, and had they 
been seized without full notice having been previously given 
them, a serious feeling might have arisen between the countries 
immediately interested. After considerable correspondence 
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between the respective Governments of London, Ottawa, and 
Washington, it was agreed that steps should be taken at the 
earliest date possible for the appointment of a joint Commission 
“charged with the consideration and settlement, upon a just, 
equitable, and honourable basis, of the entire question of the 
fishing rights of the two Governments and their respective 
citizens on the coasts of the United States and of British North 
America.” Accordingly, during the past season, American 
fishermen freely frequented the waters of the Dominion, while 
Canadian fishermen had not only to suffer this foreign com- 
petition at their own doors, but found the market heretofore 
open to them in the United States crippled by high import 
duties at a time when the price of this staple article of com- 
merce was exceedingly low, and the demand in the West Indies 
had fallen off on account of the depression existing in the sugar 
industry of those islands. However, Canada had no other course 
open to her in this perplexing dilemma, involving such im- 
portant international considerations, than to agree to the tem- 
porary arrangement in question, with the hope that the difficulty 
would be satisfactorily settled in the way proposed. It is pleasant 
to find that President Cleveland is evidently desirous of arriving 
at ajust and honourable solution of the question as soon as 
possible. In his message to Congress in December last he 
expresses his opinion that, “in the interest of good neighbour- 
hood and of the commercial intercourse of adjacent communi- 
ties, the question of the North American fisheries is one of large 
importance.” After recommending that Congress provide for 
the appointment of a Commission, he proceeds to say: “The 
fishing interests beiag intimately related to other general 
questions dependent upon contiguity, consideration thereof, in 
all their equities, might also properly come within the province 
of such a Commission, and the fullest latitude of expression on 
both sides should be perinitted.” 

We have now given an historical review of this question 
since it became a matter of controversy between Great Britain 
and the United States. It wiil be seen that throughout all the 
negotiations on the fisheries the public men of Canada have 
shown a fair and conciliatory disposition, which ought to be fully 
appreciated by their neighbours, now that happily there exists a 
far better understanding on all questions than was the case up 
to 1871, when the people of the United States were not so 
favourably disposed towards Canadians and Englishmen 
generally. It is obviously inconvenient on all sides that these 
international issues should be of constant occurrence when it 
has always been possible to settle them for a long term of years, 
if not for all time. The Canadians have always felt—and Presi- 
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dent Cleveland evidently feels the same way—that the fishery 
question is intimately connected with the commercial relations 
of the two countries, and that it should be arranged in the shape 
of a new Reciprocity Treaty like that of 1854. When their 
efforts to bring about such a business arrangement failed in 
1865, and again in 1871 when the Washington Treaty was con- 
cluded, they felt compelled to assume a dignified attitude and 
make no more approaches to the United States on the subject, 
though they placed a clause in their Customs Act which permits 
the Canadian Government at any time to modify or remove the 
duties on certain American products whenever their neighbours 
pursue a similar policy towards the Dominion. They have been 
always ready to meet the people of the United States “in the 
interest of good neighbourhood ;” and it is now for Congress to 
show how far it is prepared to go in the direction indicated in 
the friendly language of Mr. Cleveland. Canada is curious to 
see whether there is to be at last a new policy with respect to 
— policy of liberality and justice worthy of a great 
people. 

Canadians cannot well exaggerate the importance of their 
fisheries from a national as well as commercial point of view. 
Whilst the fisheries of the United States on the New England 
coasts have become relatively unimportant, those of British 
North America still give employment to a large number of 
people, and are the foundations of the wealth and prosperity of 
the maritime provinces. They are not a declining, but an in- 
creasing branch of industry and commerce. In 1867, when the 
provinces were confederated, the value of the total product of the 
lake, river, and sea fisheries of Canada amounted to only a little 
over £2,000,000 sterling in round numbers, but in 1884 it reached 
the following figures :— 


Nova Scotia . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . £1,800,000 


New Brunswick . ‘ 3 F P ; 800,000 
Quebec ; ‘ ‘ A ‘ ‘i ; 350,000 


British Columbia. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 300,000 
Ontario . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 250,000 


P. E. Island . ‘ ‘ ° . : 210,000 


Total for the Dominion x . . £3,710,000 
Add estimated product of Newfoundland  — 2,000,000 


Total for British North America . . £5,710,000 


Newfoundland, however, does not stand in the same position 
as the Dominion with respect to the Americans. Her fisheries 
are chiefly of cod, pursued in the Grand and other banks on 
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which English, French, and Americans have equal rights of 
fishing. When the question of compensation to all the provinces 
came before the Commission in 1877, it was shown that the 
Americans derived decided advantages from the privileges con- 
ceded to them on the coasts of the island, of procuring bait and 
supplies, refitting, drying, and transhipping their cargoes, while 
their vessels contrive to prosecute the fisheries the whole season. 
It is, however, as we have already shown, within three miles of 
the bays and coasts of the maritime provinces of the Dominion 
that the Americans prosecute the mackerel, herring, and other 
fisheries, to which they attach so much value. The annual value 
of the Canadian catch of mackerel is now about £450,000 a year, 
and of the herring, £600,000. It is impossible, from American 
statistical returns, to obtain the exact value of the fish caught 
in Canadian waters by American fishermen, but if any one has 
the patience to go through the evidence adduced before the Com- 
mission of 1877, he will see that there has been for half a 
century a large number of American vessels annually distributed 
off the coasts of the Dominion. Between 400 and 500 vessels 
annually pass through the Gut of Canseau on their way to the 
mackerel fishery of the gulf, and it may be estimated that 
altogether from 700 to 800 vessels now yearly compete with the 
Canadians for their fisheries. Every schooner engaged in the 
mackerel fishery takes on an average 800 barrels of that fish 
alone, worth about £2 5s. each. The facilities enjoyed by the 
Americans of landing and transhipping their fish to the United 
States, as it may suit their convenience, under the treaties here- 
tofore in force, have enabled them to compete with the Canadians 
on the most favourable terms. Not only are the Canadians 
forced to meet this formidable competition, but they find their 
fisheries injuriously affected by the appliances used by the 
Americans in prosecuting their vocation. One of the Canadian 
inspectors, in charge of one of the most important maritime 
districts, reports that “ the practice of seine fishing is monopolized 
almost entirely by the fishermen of the United States, and is 
strongly protested against by the resident fishermen on the coast.” 
By this method the fish are culled, and all those too small to 
furnish the required grade are thrown dead into the sea; and 
consequently there is an enormous waste of young fish every 
year, and the fishing-grounds are seriously polluted. The same 
officer also bears testimony to the vigorous prosecution of the 
Canadian fisheries by the Americans, and lets us into the secret 
of the difficulty of obtaining accurate statistics of the American 
catch in the waters of the Dominion : 

The seining by the fishermen,of the United States, which proved 
to them so prolific of rich fares, was prosecuted almost entirely 
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inside of the headlands and within the bays of the coast—z.¢., the 
three miles’ limits; yet it is a fact capable of proof that they had 
private instructions to report, on their arrival in their own ports, 
that their cargoes were entirely taken outside of the three miles’ limit. 


There is every reason to believe that the fisheries of Canada 
are at the present time just as valuable to the United States as 
they were in 1877, when it. was decided to grant over a million 
pounds sterling to Canada as compensation due to her beyond 
any advantages derived from the removal of the duty on the 
products of her sea fisheries. The Canadian fish annually im- 
ported into Boston and other ports of the United States is indis- 
pensable as an article of food and commerce, and must be pur- 
chased by the Americans as long as they cannot supply their 
wants from their own waters. It is quite safe to say that 
Canada is fully justified in demanding the free admission into 
‘the markets of the United States of her coal, salt, lumber, fish, 
and agricultural products, in return for giving the Americans free 
access to her fisheries and reciprocity of trade in the articles just 
mentioned. Indeed, it is well known that the lumber trade with 
the United States has not diminished in consequence of the 
heavy import duty to which it is subject, but must increase in 
importance whilst the forests of the West become less valuable 
and unable to supply the demands made upon them from year 
to year as the country increases in population and-wealth. In 
the case of coal the removal of the present duty will be an 
advantage to the maritime provinces, but looking at the bulk 
of exports of Canada to the United States, it is clear that they 
are of prime necessity to the people of the latter country, and 
a new Reciprocity Treaty under existing circumstances will 
lessen prices and conduce largely to the benefit of American 
consumers. But Canadians have always recognized the fact 
that a treaty based on equitable principles will be commercially 
advantageous to both countries, and clearly “in the interest of 
good neighbourhood.” Canada, it must be also remembered, 
occupies a position very different from the one she held from 
1854 to 1865, when the provinces were politically and com- 
mercially isolated from each other, and were annually flooded 
by American manufactures. Now a large interprovincial trade 
has grown up since 1867, manufactures have been established, a 
national spirit of self-reliance has been created, and the 
Dominion can enter into a new Reciprocity Treaty without 
any fear of the ulterior consequences upon the people in any 
section. Canadians are now prosecuting the fisheries with great 
vigour, and with the swift vessels and better appliances they are 
now employing they need not so much fear competition in their 
own waters as in old times. Animated by the new spirit of 
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national unity that is the natural outcome of confederation, and 
fully conscious that their existence or prosperity does not depend 
on the commercial caprice of any country, they can survey the 
whole situation with confidence and equanimity. They feel 
at the same time that, with the friendly feeling that now 
exists between England, the United States, and Canada, the 
prospects of a newtreaty and of the settlement of the whole Fishery 
question ought to be favourable. It is true there are signs of opposi- 
tion to a Fishery Commission shown in New England ; but they 
are of a purely selfish nature, and not based on broad national 
considerations, and they should not prevail in the face of the 
statesmanlike action already taken by President Cleveland and 
Secretary Bayard. 

Of the national importance of the fisheries there is abundant 
evidence. It may be said of the maritime provinces of the 
Dominion, as of the wealthy city of Amsterdam, that the origin 
of their prosperity must be sought in the fisheries. They form 
the basis of a great commerce, and of a large and increasing 
marine, only exceeded in aggregate tonnage by three nations of 
the world. At the present time Canada exports fish to the 
annual value of £1,800,000 sterling, of which the United States 
take £800,000, and the West Indies and South American 
countries about £750,000. Newfoundland has an export trade 
to about the same amount, but her commerce is chiefly with 
Spain, Portugal, and South America. The prosecution of the 
fisheries and their carriage to foreign countries have served to 
create a hardy and industrious class of men, who possess all the 
qualities of first-rate sailors. The following tabular statement 
will show the importance that this industry has attained in each 
of those provinces of Canada largely engaged in maritime 


pursuits :— 
Decked vessels. Boats. Men. 
Nova Scotia : « 486 a0 F628. as 80,000 
New Brunswick . . 214 ... 4,440 ... 9,000 
Prince Edward Island. 25 ... 2,704 ... 5,500 
Quebec ‘ ‘ . 146... 6,761 ... 11,000 


Total . .1,181 21,433 55,500 


The figures for Newfoundland are not available, but we may 
add 36,000 as probably the number of men engaged in all the 
fisheries in that island. The carriage of the products of the sea 
gives employment to a large proportion of the shipping of British 
North America. In 1867 the Dominion of Canada owned 5,882 
vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 800,000 tons, and valued 
at £5,000,000 sterling. The construction of steam and iron vessels 
of recent years has necessarily lessened the demand for wooden 
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craft, but nevertheless the marine of Canada shows an increase 
during the past eighteen years. In 1884 the total number of 
sailing vessels, steamers, and barges registered in the Dominion 
was 7,254, measuring 1,253,747 tons, and valued at over 
£7,500,000. Even in that dull year Canada built 387 vessels, of 
an aggregate tonnage of 72,411 tons, and of the value of £700,000. 
The number of steamers is steadily on the increase—the aggre- 
gate tonnage of this class having been 207,669 tons in 1884. 
Canada consequently owns a commercial marine of which the 
whole tonnage is exceeded only by that of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Norway. It may.be estimated that Canada 
has now at least 75,000 men regularly employed in her fisheries 
and carrying trade. In every port of the world, at some time 
or other in the course of the year, we can see Canadian sailors 
and Canadian ships.* 

The foregoing tigures show the importance of the fisheries as an 
element of national wealth and strength. In the defences of the 
Dominion the seventy-five thousand men who sail the vessels and 
till the deep-sea pastures of Canada must perform an active part. 
Here exists a Naval Reserve from which the Empire could draw 
at need in a great Imperial crisis. In an able essay, published 
by Captain Colomb, R.N., some years ago, he referred at length 
to this very subject, and showed how the resources of all parts of 
the Empire can be efficiently combined and organized so as to 
render each and all almost impregnable. He has shown that 
the main object of the naval organization of the Empire should 
Consist in the maintenance of its communications by sea, and 
that the coaling stations of Great Britain abroad are the principal 
strategical positions which it is essential to guard. He argued 
that this object will be best attained by the maintenance of an 
adequate sea-going fleet, charged with two great defensive func- 
tions—one to keep the enemy in his own ports, and the other to 
keep open the great sea routes to and from the heart of the 
Empire. No doubt the time must come when the whole 
question of the defence of the Empire will require the earnest 
consideration of Imperial and Colonial statesmen. If the grand 





* I see to every wind unfurled 

The flag that bears the maple wreath ; 

Thy swift keels furrow round the world, 
Its blood-red folds beneath. 

Thy swift keels cleave the farthest seas; 

. Thy white sails swell with alien gales ; 

To stream on each remotest breeze, 
The black smoke of thy pipes exhales.1 

1 “Canada: A Poem.” By T. G. Roberts, Zhe Century Magazine, 
January 1886, 
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scheme of Imperial Federation which is now the dream of 
political enthusiasts should ever reach the arena of practical 
discussion, the question of defence wili be one of the first subjects 
of deliberation, but if that scheme in its entirety should prove 
impracticable, it ought at least to be the patriotic aim of the 
public men of England and her semi-independent colonies to 
unite for common commercial and defensive purposes. It is 
quite clear that the old times, when England took part in 
aggressive wars, as in the days of Louis Quatorze and Napo- 
leon I., are over, and that her policy will be henceforth to confine 
herself to the protection of her widely extended dominions. A 
policy of defence that will combine all the resources of her 
dependencies is one calculated to maintain her prestige and 
prevent the disintegration of her vast Empire. The triumphs 
of steam and electricity are effectually surmounting the difficulties 
of distance, and should render more practicable what some 
persons persist in believing to be mere visions of a united 
Empire. In any plan of Imperial defence Canada must hence- 
forth perform an important part. On her Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts are the finest harbours of the world, and enormous 
deposits of bituminous coal available for steam purposes. 
Halifax is a strongly fortified port, with a large dockyard; and 
at Louisbourg—now desolate, but once a famous fortress of the 
French—could well be established another important station for 
anaval squadron. Both at these places and in British Columbia 
can be formed those coaling stations which, as Captain Colomb 
has pointed out, are essential as strategical positions. The 
present Governor-General of Canada in a recent speech referred 
to the important works that are now in course of construction 
on the Pacific coast for purposes of defence. 


You have here at Esquimalt (he said) a naval station likely to 
become one of the greatest and most important strongholds of the 
Empire. You have a coal supply sutlicient for all the navies of the 
world, You have a line of railway which is ready to bring that coal 
up to the harbour of Esquimalt. You will shortly have a graving- 
dock capable of accommodating all but one or two of her Majesty’s 
largest ships. You have, in short, all the conditions requisite for what 
I believe is spoken of as a place d’armes; but until now that place 
d’armes has been inaccessible except by sea. We shall henceforth be 
able to bring supplies, stores, and material of war, by an alternative 
route, direct, expeditious, and lying for more than half its way over 
British territory.” 


An astute statesman, the Marquis of Lansdowne, fully 
appreciates the Imperial importance of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway asa means of keeping open the communications between 
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England and her dependencies in the East, and of strengthening 
the defences of the Empire at large. Possessing as she does the 
great steam fleet of the world, and the power of increasing it to 
still larger proportions, she can always maintain a steady and 
secure communication with China, Japan, Australia, and even 
with India, and all other countries in which she has important 
interests at stake. From her depdts at Halifax, or other places 
on the Atlantic coast of the Dominion, she can in four days 
reach the shores of the Pacific, and supply a fleet ordered to 
protect her interests in the East, should they ever be threatened 
by Russia or any other Power. It is well known that Russia is 
creeping down the coast of Manchuria to the borders of the 
Corea, and has already taken possession of the island of 
Saghalien. Mr. Laurence Oliphant, in a recent issue of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, has shown that she has had her eyes for years 
on T’susima, which occupies a commanding position in the 
straits separating Corea from Japan. Whilst preserving 
Bladivostock, at the extreme southern corner of the Russian 
Asiatic coast, as the base of all serious operations, she is likely 
sooner or later to seize Tsusima, of other available spot in those 
Eastern waters, and “ fortify it as a marine station, well armed 
and provisioned, whence her fleets can issue at all seasons, and 
prey upon our commerce and bombard our colonies.” Should 
ever a great struggle for the supremacy in the East occur 
between England and Russia—and there are many keen students 
of Russian policy and history who believe it is inevitable in the 
course of time—the ports of Canada and her trans-continental 
line of railway must be found invaluable auxiliaries in supporting 
the honour and dignity of England. The fishermen and sailors 
of the Dominion must prove an element of great strength in the 
maintenance of the line of communications with England and 
those countries with which she is politically or commercially 
identified. They can man the vessels necessary to protect our 
ports, and otherwise assist in the naval defences of the Empire. 
A thousand stalwart fishermen from Nova Scotia would aid 
materially in the defence of British Columbia or any other 
section of Canada. 

Looking then at the maritime industries of Canada from an 
Imperial as well as a purely commercial standpoint, we cannot 
fail to see how intimately connected they are with the security 
of the Empire. We all know that no country can be truly great 
that has not a seaboard and does not follow maritime pursuits. 
Spain sank low'in the scale of nations as her maritime power 
declined with the loss of her great colonies. The prosperity of 
Italy has increased with the growth of her commerce and ship- 
ping, and she need no longer lament the palmy days of Genoa 
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and Venice. We all know why St. Petersburg was built on a 
marsh ; and the history of this century is replete with the evidence 
of the desire of Russia to establish herself within the Golden 
Horn. France has fed her navy from the hardy Bretons and 
Normans who have served a rude apprenticeship on the Banks 
of Newfoundland. Canada, as yet with a population of about 
five million souls, already possesses a marine greater than that 
of Russia, Germany, Italy, or France. Prosperous as may be 
hereafter her commerce in manufactures or in agricultural pro- 
ducts, it is on her rich fisheries must always rest in a large 
measure her maritime greatness. These fisheries must in the 
nature of things continue to be the most prolific in the world. 
The icy currents that come from the North bring with them a 
vast collection of minute organisms, which form the food of the 
myriads of fish that annually frequent the waters of British 
North America. The industries that depend on the products 
of these waters are expanding with the increase of capital and 
enterprise, and there is no limit apparently to their influence on 
the prosperity of the provinces by the sea, and indeed of the whole 
Dominion. As long as the fisheries of Canada are prosecuted 
with vigour, they must form ao inconsiderable element of the 
wealth of the country, and at the same time continue to give 
employment to a large class of hardy men, whose courage 
and endurance will be found invaluable in the defence of the 
Empire, with which the people of Canada hope always to remain 
connected. 


Art. V.—TuHomas AsHr’s Poems. 


We come now and then upon men who appear to stand out- 

side the great traditional currents along which the chief 
life of a literary period has passed. It is their part to stand 
aside and view, not without a certain bitterness sometimes, 
the flowing of the mighty stream in which they seem to have 
no part. ‘The brilliant figure of Blake occupies such a position 
in the last century ; and Beddoes, in whom the old Elizabethan 
cry emerges again with startling clearness, at the beginning of 
the present. So again, to-day, William Barnes, who has repre- 
sentea with a loving and faithful hand the whole rural life of 
one corner of England; a true poet, with almost scientific 
fidelity to Nature, a Theocritus of Dorset, he has sung all the 
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humour and pathos of his folk (just as Frédéric Mistral has 
sung “la noblo terro de Prouvenco”), at milking-time and 
market-time and courting-time ; above all, when 


# The rick’s a-tipped an’ weather-brown’d, 
An’ thatch’d wi zedge a-dried an’ dead ; 
An’ orcha’d apples, red half round, 
Have all a-happer’d down, a-shed 
Underneath the-tree’s wide head. 


But perhaps the chief living example is the writer whose name 
stands at the head of this article. Eyen among those who love 
poetry how many have never everf heard of Thomas Ashe? And 
yet he is a singer who within his own range has no rival among 
contemporary English poets. He is a singer, not a poet in the 
ancient restricted sense—a creator of imaginative forms ; and he 
sings because he must. This unfailing stream of song—artless 
one is inclined to call it sometimes—springs, like a bird’s, from 
the heart. He is of no school, though we catch faint echoes of 
other singers. Just as Blake caught up the divine mystery of 
song from Shakespeare’s lips, and as again to-day Michael Field 
incarnates something of the elemental energy of the minor 
Elizabethan dramatists, so this singer, with no trace of imita- 
tion, sometimes recalls a poet from whom he is in most respects 
far removed—Heine. Not, indeed, the Heine of the Buch der 
Lamentationen—that grave and tragic note which springs 
from a heart that has learnt the mystery of life, and has laughed 
and wept over it he has not compassed—but the more youthful 
Heine of the Buch der Lieder. That magical lilt, with its 
dreamy sweetness, an echo of the song of nysses and water-fays, 
we seem to hear again in this singer of dreams and regrets—so 
sensitive, so observant, so melancholy, so characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon—and in no other English poet. We may note this 
frequent faint suggestion of Heine once for all, and pass it by 
without undue insistance. 

This poet—a fairy changeling, he calls himself—is, above all, 
the singer of April and of all April moods, April, with its 
elusion and fleeting caprices, its divine May before, and its 
burden of reminiscence behind ; when 


angels swing in poplar tops ; 
And buds are stirring underground ; 
And Spring is dreamy in the copse ; 
And gay the merry wheel goes round ; 
And soft winds linger by the mill ; 
And in wet: wood-paths meet at will 
Sweet scents, and primroses abound. 
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He sings of the dawnings of things, of daffodils that break their 
sheaths, of children with “ milkless breasts.” In “ Glimmerings,” 
one of his earliest poems, he sets down, almost as succinctly as 
Herrick at the outset of the “ Hesperides,” what it is that he has 
to tell us: 


Shudder of something in the days that are : 

Possible music in sweet notes that jar: 

Flutter of something in the past, which made 

A light of white across the flickering shade : 

Visible glimpses of old robes again : 

Old sounds, confused with distance and with pain :— 
I ask my heart, what keeps it still 
Saying “I will not,” and “I will.” 


As if love might have been, and has not been : 
As if love yet, though faint, in hope were seen : 
A glimmering light far down a lonely shore, 
To follow and find, ere it be seen no more: 
To follow, follow, and find, o’er weed-spread sand, 
Before the tide comes up along the land :-— 

I ask my heart, what keeps it still 

Saying “I will not,” and “I will.” 


Like the Minnesingers, it seems to be only in the spring that 
his voice is heard—he has nothing to tell us of the months before 
March, and June’s fruitions lie always ahead—and he wanders 
away to the coppice, 


With a heart too sad, that I have no love, 
To prattle of all things sweet, 

And to laugh with me for the blue above, 
And the daisies under our feet. 


He has told us, in the “ Lost Eros,” how in spring, once, Psyche- 
like, he found the golden boy with ivory shoulders and wondrous 
eyes, and refused to clasp him, turning away, as those vessels of 
old who neared siren shores. Now the face of Eros gleams for 
ever in dreams, and in vain the poet goes seeking along the 
withered, dewless years, 


To find him, touch him, cling to him, 
To kiss him, till my eyes grow dim, 
To clasp him till I die. 


Life, therefore, to the poet comes to consist largely of dreams ; 

before him flit hopes which he dallies with, while he knows that 

they are but a mirage; and he goes on his way with the pensive 

burden of an ever-increasing sheaf of memories, and always an 

— of sorrow—* a sweet-set sorrow sung in dreams ”—at his 
eart : . 
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I dote and brood on all these things. 


For the life lived in this temper the world that it builds 
round it is an edifice formed of reverie rather than of the health- 
ful energies of the normal man, and it twines into itself for con- 
solation the sweet sights and sounds of Nature. The poet goes 
to Gargilesse, where 
all day long the fishers sit, 
Dreaming their dreams at Gargilesse. 


There is no reason for going; he goes to sit in the sun, and 
watch the waters play, and 


Think to have peace ‘at Gargilesse. 


There is no peace even at Gargilesse, but there is “matter for 
a song;” there is a faint vision of joy to add to the sheaf of 
dreams : 
O singing brook of Gargilesse ! 
O willows by the waterside ! 
O purple shadows, where the Creuse 
Loves in his granite-bed to glide! 
I shall have you, whate’er betide! 
And spinning crones, with distaff quaint, 
Who guide the cattle in the hills ; 
And little maids, with sickles laid 
Across their shoulder !—daffodils 
Bend not more sweetly by the rills. 


And still the women chat, who wash 
Their home-spun linen in the stream ; 
Or sing to me their wild French songs, 
Or, dancing by my window, gleam 
There in the moonlight, like a dream. 
Thomas Ashe was born (according to a brief published 


memoir) in 1836 at Stockport, whence “the Cheshire plains, as 
a garden,” stretch towards the distant sea. It was 


on a Midsummer night, 
When fairies keep their revels, and delight 
To vex poor men with many a wicked thing ; 
Who left me, half I think, a changeling, 
And stole away the little babe new-born. 


He was afterwards, in “Edith” and other poems, to say much 
of the streams and willowy valleys and the far-away blue hills 
of Cheshire. His father was a clergyman, who was also an ent hu- 
siastic amateur artist. Young Ashe was sent to the Grammar 
School of his native town; but he had another education, too, 
in the secret haunts of Nature : 
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And I grew not as others are— 
With the green woods familiar. 
By the brooks my feet 

Roamed alone, 

Or on a stone 

In the stream, I’d watch a star. 
All the games that I knew well 
Were, to find the pimpernel 
And the meadow-sweet. 


So he tells us in his last poem of any length, “ Bettws-y-coed.” 
From the grammar school the young poet went up to St. John’s, 
Cambridge, and graduated with mathematical honours. It is 
interesting to note that his college was that of Herrick, perhaps 
the only English poet against whom he may fairly be measured. 
He was ordained, and became a schoolmaster, publishing his 
first volume, “ Poems” (some written as early as 1855) while at 
Peterborough, in 1859; and following it up by “Dryope and 
other Poems” in 1861. At this time he was for a while curate 
of Silverstone, in Northamptonshire, and performed his clerical 
duties faithfully, one gathers, after the fashion of his parson in 
‘¢ Edith,” who 


Does not preach to the roof, but to the hearts of his people ; 
Holds a truth man lives as worth a bundle of dogmas. 


He soon resumed teaching, and in 1864 appeared “ Pictures, 
and other Poems.” In “ Pictures ””—written, one supposes from 
internal evidence, on the shores of Lake Leman—he tells 
anew, in his own fashion, that story of Psyche with 
which Apuleius appealed so strongly to the modern imagina- 
tion. In 1866 appeared a drama, “The Sorrows of Hypsipyle,” 
followed in 1873 by the story of “ Edith,” told in a metre which 
is an attempt to reproduce the classic hexameter. “Songs Now 
and Then” (1875) contains the finest and most mature work of 
this poet. In 1865 Mr. Ashe had become mathematical and 
modern form master at Leamington College, and in 1867 he took 
the same post at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich, remaining 
there for nine years. After a residence of some time at Paris, 
which has left an impress on his latest work, Mr. Ashe, in 1879, 
wrote “ Bettws-y-coed ” and more songs. In 1881 he settled in 
London, and at the point when his voice was keenest broke off 
suddenly from singing. He had already more than once uttered 
a lament over his songs: 


Yet I grow sad to think upon my songs, 
For which no man, nor even a maiden, longs. 
O my poor flowers, dead in the lap of Spring! 
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I think it is too sad a harvesting 
For such brave hopes, for such kind husbandry ! 
Yet I must still go singing till I die. 


One must regret that this last statement has been falsified. 
Mr. Ashe has lately been best known by his admirable editing 
of three volumes of Coleridge’s prose fragments. He has now 
(1886) published in a single volume a complete and definitive 
edition of his “ Poems.” 

Thomas Ashe’s range is limited. His own individual note is 
but faintly heard in any of the larger and more ambitious poems, 
There is some delicate work in “ Pictures,” but the modern 
setting is trivial, and the impression produced by the whole un- 
satisfactory. Even “ Edith,’ which has found some enthusiastic 
admirers, is a careful and interesting experiment rather than a 
lovely creation. A certain robust energy seems needed by the 
modern hexameter which Mr. Ashe, who has only Ariel and Puck 
to help him, cannot encompass. It needed all the strength of 
Goethe to write “ Hermann and Dorothea,” even in the sym- 
pathetic medium of German. It was, indeed, a mistake for a 
poet whose genius is essentially subjective to attempt the epic 
method. And although he has a clear perception of the Greek 
spirit, Mr. Ashe has here chosen to infuse his poem throughout 
with a conventionality of sentiment which, though it perhaps 
escapes being mawkish, scarcely seems to find apt expression in 
this artistic form. There is unity in “ Edith,” and throughout a 
pleasant though faint aroma of the poet’s peculiar quality; and 
there is in its workmanship a remarkable evenness of level, but 
one has to confess that it is rather a low level. 


Weeks go by, and May: and June is near: and the singing 
Of the birds grows still, in leafy lanes and the woodlands. 
Fair with morning smiles the peaceful hamlet of Orton, 
White with apple blossoms: but Edith lies in her chamber. 


It is Mr. Ashe’s longest work, but one would willingly exchange 
the whole of it for another song about Maritor Pansie. Nor are the 
narrative blank verse poems very impressive. The spontaneous 
lilt of the lyrics grows tamely pedestrian in the blank verse. 
Perhaps the best of these long poems is “The Sorrows of 
Hypsipyle.” Like the others, it is lacking in strength, but there 
isis a certain breadth of vision about it, and a true breath of Greek, 
feeling ; its refinement never becomes trivial, and the final im- 
pression satisfies. Mr. Ashe has performed a considerable amount 
of translation from Greek, Latin, German, and French, This on 
the whole is of indifferent quality. He has too intense an 
individuality of his own to render well the work of other men. 
He has, for instance, tried his hand on a few fragments from the 
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Greek anthology with nothing of the success of Mr. Alfred J. 
Butler, whose little volume of translations, “ Amaranth and 
Asphodel,” ranks indeed with the very finest English work of its 
kind. Occasionally Mr. Ashe comes upon a poem with whose 
sentiment he is genuinely in sympathy. This seems to happen 
chiefly with some of the minor French poets, and then his 
translations are very felicitous. 

We have now eliminated a very large portion of Mr. Ashe’s 
life work, and it is not of mean quality—enough perhaps to make 
a reputation for two or three minor poets. But what is left is of 
rarer and more individual order. He has sung of many things: 
of his own sad or glad moods ; sometimes of old far-off dreams of 
love—Dryope, Plectrude, Hildegard, Yseult ; from the first and 
always, of streams and birds and flowers, weaving them carelessly 
together to lull an aching heart, his own and ours— 


I sing but as I can :-— 
What would you have? 

If you are sick and sad, 

If the hard days have made 
Havoc your hopes among, - 
Listen, and you will hear 
A soft sound low and clear 
Amurmur in my song: 


but above all he has sung of children, especially of girls budding 
into womanhood. And how sweet and real these children are! 
how sensitive and tender is his touch! They form a long pro- 
cession throughout this volume. There is Etty : 
If you speak, or if you smile, 
She will not taik as children do; 
She is silent all the while, 
Or perhaps a bashful “ Yes,” 
Faintly heard, her answer is : 
She scarcely seems to speak to you. 
Her dropp’d eyes, but half at ease, 
Peer about to find release; 
With a sweet bewildering pain, 
Like flowers in the wind and rain. 


Every touch in the portrait is exquisitely filled in. Like himself, 
Ettie is a changeling, “that walks the earth with Elfin feet.” 
Many a time they go nutting together in the woods, or set ships 
afloat, with a feather for a sail, till the child claps ber hands 
with delight : 

How many a dusty mile my feet 

Roam’d to hear the laughter sweet! 

To hoard the tender, quaint replies, 

And meanings of the sweet grey eyes! 
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There is Annette, Fay, Avice Ethel. Then there is Elfin 
Kattie. The poet as he roams among the “aimless play of 
recollections” comes upon this vision, that he had met on some 
old summer day, and his heart had fluttered like a bird : 


Golden hair, of sunbeams made, 
Floating loose, without a braid ; 
Little scarlet jacket gay, 

Like the ladybirds in May ; 
Little habit, trim and neat, 
Falling over tiny feet ; 

Little bridle in small hand ; 
Kattie rode from Elfinland. 
Little Kattie is but seven: 
Elfinland, it may be heaven. 


He becomes the companion of his child friends: they teach him 
their fairy tales; his tremulous sympathy with child-life is even 
finding fresh expression ; himself, he has “most ease of -heart 
when most a child.” 

It is in a sequence of songs called “Marit” that we first find 
one of Mr. Ashe’s most characteristic attitudes exhibited with all 
its shades of reverence and tenderness and shy affection : 


I bless you, Marit, for your love : 

Let none deem ill of you and me— 

Of you thirteen, me thirty-three : 

I pray the gentle God above 
»To make all men as innocent : 

Then Christ, His Son, were well content. 
What though we meet as if by chance— 
Although each time we fix the hour— 
Where none can see the dalliance 

Of eyes, that deepen as the flower 

Of pansies, with the dew and sun: 

So tender is the love begun 

Ere April soften’d with the spring ; 
Which lives unchanged, now no birds sing. 


The episodes of this little love story are various: sometimes 
there is a quarrel about a rose, sometimes the lover tries divina- 
tion by the “ mystic marguerite,” or he tells of the favours he has 
gained : 


Dear little love, her guileless way, 
When musing she will stand, 

One finger with her lip at piay, 
Flowers in her hand! 

How naive a grace is round her shed, 
More exquisite than words! 
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Her dainty little well-set head 
Moves like a bird’s! 

She speaks—and speaking she will cast 
An artful shrewish look— 

Like water babbling, sweet and fast, 
Down in the brook. 

And then her beauty laughs complete 
With sudden nameless light, 

Like lightning flashing on the wheat 
In July night.” 


For two years the lover sighs and rejoices over this April love 
with his “little hawk ” : 
When spring comes and the March winds rage 
The wind-flower shall I pluck some day, 
And count its petals thrice, and say, 
That issweet Marit’s age. 


Sometimes he even ventures to whisper the word “ wife”; but in 
the end comes a song of dreams : 
Dreams ! dreams !—nay, are you, happy dreams, 
But gleam and glamour of the brain; 
When even but to dream you seems 
So sweet a gain ? 


“Marit” was written in 1869-70. At this time Mr. Ashe 
had gained full control of his artistic medium, and “ Marit” 
was immediately followed by a short version, in rhymed couplets, 
of the legend of Plectrude, and also by a rendering of the story of 
Yseult of Brittany, both marked by a certain delicate power, and 
full of old-world sweetness and fine imaginative touches, Like 
Mr. Ashe’s work generally, it needs to be read as a whole for its 
charm to be felt. “At Altenahr” is another series of songs, 
after the manner of “ Marit,” concerning Pansie and her poet’s 
dreams : 

“ By vine-clasp’d crags and leafy woods.” 


It scarcely has, perhaps, the tender freshness of “ Marit,” but 
on the other hand it contains so exquisite a gem as this: 


Came, on a Sabbath noon, my sweet, 
In white, to find her lover ; 
The grass grew proud beneath her feet, 
The green elm-leaves above her :— 
Meet we no angels, Pansie? 


She said, “ We meet no angels now; ” 
And soft lights streamed upon her; 
And with white hand she touch’d a bough— 
She did it that great honour :— 
What ! ‘meet no angels, Pansie? 
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O sweet brown hat, brown hair, brown eyes, 
Down-dropp’d brown eyes, so tender. 
Then what said I ?—gallant replies 
Seem flattery, and offend her :— 
But—meet no angels, Pansie ? 


“ At Altenahr” ends in a long-drawn note of sadness over the 
mystery of life : 


Now only death and sleep and love 
Seem sweet; and in our aching sight 

Still, like some beauteous bird, above 
Love hovers, and will not alight. 

Ah me! how sullen are the skies 
About us, and the graves how deep, 

As love we crave with weeping eyes, 
Or eyes too heavy grown to weep. 


This note of half-morbid melancholy, which in the earlier 
poems was little more than reverie, has become stronger in Mr. 
Ashe’s later work. At one time it takes the form of a half- 
humorous, half-pathetic query “To the Maids who will 
Marry ”: 

Why, one by one, thus will you launch away 

On that strange sea whose strand’s a wedding-day ? 


At another time he seems to see in vision the loves of old 
time : 

Or wed, or widow’d, or with milkless breasts, 
Around those women stand, 

Like mists that linger on the mountain crests 
Rear’d in a phantom land; 

And love is in their mien and in their look, 
And from their lips a stream 

Of tender words flows, smooth as any brook, 
And softer than a dream : 

And, one by one, holding my hands, they say 
Things of the years agone ; 

And each head will a little turn away, 
And each one still sigh on; 

Because they think such meagre joy we had; 
For love was little bold, 

And youth had store, and chances to be glad, 
And squander’ so his gold. 

Blue eyes, and grey, and blacker than the sloe, 
And dusk and golden hair, 

And lips that broke in kisses long ago, 
Like sun-kiss’d flowers are there. 
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At another time the poet—even growing weary of that refuge 
from the ills of life that he finds in singing—broods over the 
fate of his own songs: 


Along the hill-top as I walk’d to-night, 

The setting sun lit with his golden light 

The gay red useless poppies in the grass : 

And then my heart, grown bitter, sigh’d, “ Alas! 

This is my singing!” And it seem’d again, 

As many a time, forgotten unto men, 

But little use or help, for all my pain. 

Yea, should men pluck these weeds of mine, what gain ? 
Why should men love, why should they gainful deem 
My opiate sweet, to make them sleep or dream ?” 


In “ Bettws-y-Coed,” nearly his latest poem, the poet rises 
into a more peaceful atmosphere. It is a sequence of song- 
fragments in irregular metre, and is concerned with the poet’s 
meditations on Nature in May, on life and on art. The motto 
is taken from one of Emerson’s minor poems, and a breath of 
Emerson’s cheerful serenity seems to have passed over it : 


O sweet communion of the hills, 
Lulling the soul to peace! 
Music of birds, music of rills, 
Would I have more than these ? 
As in the glens I rove, 

Nature she is my love; 

The heavens down to me lean: 
My life melts like a mist 

Into the amethyst 

Of skies that brood above, 

Or peer the hills between. 


Mr. Ashe’s feeling for Nature is Wordsworthian ; he constantly 
repeats that she is untouched by man’s emotion: 


"Tis we who say the willows weep, 
Who say the wild winds moan. 


In his earliest as in his latest poem Nature is a calm and 
lofty spiritual Presence, from whose hand man receives a never- 
failing cup of joy; the restless human heart is subdued to rest 
at the touch of the great Mother. This conception seems to 
have grown stronger with the years, and in the end becomes 
closely associated with Mr, Ashe’s morality. In an early poem 
the poet sets forth, in the strenuous fashion of youth, his con- 
ception of the moral ideal, negligent of bliss, secure of content, 
striving to develop the whole being by drawing in life 


Through blood and brain and heart harmoniously, 
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as “befits a noble man.” This self-contained morality is in the 
Stoic mood, and the same reappears tn an ode to Endurance 
and in “My Creed.” But a gentle and sceptical vein of 
Epicureanism later on comes to join this spirit—the Epicureanism, 
not of Lucretius, hut of Horace: 


Glad the day is sweetly spent, 
Since Death will grip us in the end: 


and this at last allies itself with the spirit of Jesus in its 
simplest and sunniest forn. In-one of the latest poems, at once 
playful and serious, which is the final utterance of his creed, the 
poet describes an excursion to T'yn-y-Groes with three parsons, 
who on their yearly out 


Have changed parishioners for trout, 
And sermons for a fly. 


While his friends whip the stream, the poet lies on the stones, 
lulled by the river’s roar, and moralizes : 


Oh parsons! if I were to pen 
My thoughts of women and of men, 
And of the hid faith sing a stave 
That in my inner heart I have, 

And new commandments ten, 
Your breasts would flutter ill at ease, 
Beneath the snowy surplices. 


Above the words beneath them placed 
Your shaven chins would drop aghast : 
You would not dare, be sure of it, 
To read the folk my holy writ : 

That man to man hold fast, 
No matter if he bow before 
A god the less or saint the more. 


Look at that heather on the slope 
Resting, more beautiful than hope, 
Streak’d with the amber sand the rain 
Has trail’d adown it! It is plain 

Still as the blind we grope : 
And creeds and preachers and my thought 
Seem to me to its blush as nought. 


We have now gathered a handful of these April flowers of 
song, and have seen something of the quality and of the charm 
of ''homas Ashe’s work. To realize this adequately, however, 
is difficult by means of a few fragments. For this singer has no 
strange, startling lines, no curious felicities of diction. Even in 
his best work there is a certain carelessness, in his later work 
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also a classic inversion of language, which comes short of perfec- 
tion. His power lies in the fresh and simple spontaneity of his 
song when it is stirred by the nature-life around him; by the 
children whom he has so delicately sung; by his own intimate 
emotions. It is because he has so genuine a singing voice, and 
has produced so complete a lyric presentation of himself, that Mr. 
Ashe recalls, notwithstanding all differences, so great a singer 
as Herrick—a finer artist, but a less interesting personality. 
There is, indeed, in the voice of the singer who had caroused with 
Ben Jonson a keen elemental demonic note which we do not 
catch here. The modern poet has lived not only after Words- 
worth and Emerson, but after Shelley and Heine; he has felt 
the breath of their unrest; in place of that sack—* drink of 
Gods and Angels ”’—of the early seventeeth, he has tasted only 
the milder beverages—the zoedone, let us say—of the late 
nineteenth century, and he. is for ever tormented with the 
nostalgia for some ideal roses of Shiraz : 


Fill me of love a beaker brave, 
Fill till the rim o’erflows; 

And I'll not count the years I have, 
But crown me with the rose. 

It at a draught I'll drain: 

Then fill it me again, 


Fill me a flagon, ere I die, 
Of that good wine and old; 
Or e’er I close my lips for aye, 
Or e’er my blood is cold. 
Tm sick, and I would fain 
That life-elixir drain. 


There is, however, a delicate vein of classic feeling in Mr. 
Ashe’s moods. It is a strange and pathetic sight when the 
grand old pagan vicar of Dean Prior folds his hands in prayer— 
simple and beautiful as his religious feeling sometimes is—but 
there is a touch of strangeness in the modern singer’s accent as 
he asks for a place with Mary at the Lord's feet. Herrick’s 
religion, incongruous as it seems, was perhaps more sincere than 
hislove. Julia, Anthea, Perilla, and the rest, are but half fanciful 
abstractions. The sweet girl figures of Mr. Ashe’s song easily 
outshine Herrick’s ; they have a vitality, a delicate and vivid 
distinction that cannot fade or grow old. It is true that they 
are always children, wanderers from Elfinland; at Mr. Ashe’s 
hands, and with his childlike delight in them, children they 
would always remain. 

It is the charm of a sincerely rendered personality that lies 
behind these songs, and in the end makes them sweet to us. 
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Thomas Ashe is not one of the great master-singers ; but by 
force of the simple sincerity of accent with which he has rendered 
the intimate experiences of his own inner life, he becomes to us 
as one of the soothing powers of Nature that never grow old, like 
the flowers by the wayside or the song of birds and streams. 
This is the justification of dreams: in the poet’s hands they grow 
to the fulness of reality ; in them we possess a little kingdom of 
Gargilesse that is always ours, betide what will : 


O singing brook of Gargilesse, 
O willows by the waterside ! 


And little maids, with sickles laid 
Across their shoulder !—daffodils 
Bend not more sweetly by the rills. 


O dreams, O dreams of Gargilesse ! 


Art. VI.—Party GOVERNMENT. 


. Popular Government. Four Essays. By Sir HENRY SUMNER 
Maing, K.C.S.1., LL.D., F.R.S. London. 1886. 


2. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By James FITZJAMES 
STEPHEN, Q.C. (now Mr. Justice Stephen). Second Edition. 
London. 1874, _ 


IVISECTION in the case of animals is forbidden by Act 

of Parliament without a Home Secretary’s licence, but 

the vivisection of institutions is the daily duty of politicians. 
Indeed, the time has gone past when the fact that an institution 
existed was regarded as an adequate reason for its continued 
existence, and every social arrangement is nowadays, as it were, 
continually on its trial. Such a circumstance, while it adds to 
the interest of life, contributes to a feeling of uncertainty and 
instability, which may possibly be an excellent condition of 
intellectual growth. Some botanists have held that the way in 
which the branches of trees are tossed about by the winds has 
been the means of their expansion and growth, and a similar 
theory might be advanced as to the intellectual branches in 
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relation to troublous times. Now these days are by no means 
politically calm. At one time it was thought that self-preserva- 
tion was one of the chief ends and duties of a State. A Govern- 
ment may have many important functions to subserve, but as 
little Jane Eyre, when the horrors of hell had beer luridly 
depicted to her, and when she was asked by her would-be 
spiritual guide what she must do to avoid these awful tortures, 
answered, “I must keep well, and not die;’ so the first and 
main duty of a State used to be “to keep well, and not die.” 
But we are far from certain that that is the orthodox creed of 
the statecraft of to-day. The continuity of a State on its existing 
basis seems to be, in the eyes of many statesmen, a small matter. 
There are many readjustments upon a great scale going on 
around us. We think Mr. Fiske is right when he says that, 
“throughout the turmoil of the historic period, which on a 
superficial view seems such a chaos, we see certain definite ten- 
dencies at work—the tendency towards the formation of larger 
and larger political aggregates, and towards the more perfect 
maintenance of local self-government and individual freedom 
among the parts of the aggregate ;” but at the same time, while 
there are illustrations of these tendencies in our own time, there 
does seem to be a new development of tendency, and that is a 
tendency to break up these political aggregates, and to constitute 
local self-government upon an entirely independent basis. No 
doubt we see that peoples of one blood and colour and race 
peculiarity, which have been separated, are in parts of the world 
uniting to form a solid nationality. European nations have been 
sending their flags into quite distant lands, and annexations are 
too numerous to be mentioned. But, at the same time, although 
there is an undoubted tendency to the aggregation we have 
alluded to, there are indications of another tendency. Separate 
races, which have been under one rule for centuries, have shown 
unmistakable signs of “living off.” There are “fissions” taking 
place in old bodies politic, and with one of these our statesmen 
ot to-day have to deal. But we do not desire to deal with the 
question of Home Rule in this place. We only mention the 
Irish question as an apt illustration of the very loose hold which 
the roots of most institutions have, in these days, in the ground 
of national life. At the same time, we think there is a strong 
tendency for every age to regard the institutions which are its 
own children with too much favour. Men are too much inclined 
to accept the tendencies which are manifested iu their own day as 
absolutely good ; and we think it is to that fact that we have to 
ascribe the stupid enthusiasm with which certain catch-words, 
such as Liberty and Equality, have been unquestioningly received 
by our times, and the efforts which have been made to work 
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political magic with them. It requires the ponderous sense of a 
writer like Mr. Justice Stephen to give those enthusiasts a 
“douche,” and to bring them back from their literary hysterics 
to a consciousness of the true facts of the case, as he does in the 
cogent pages of the work before us. 

But there are some other directions in which a trial of some of 
our boasted institutions may be salutary. If there is one institu- 
tion which seems to us to deserve to be on its trial at the present 
time, it is Government by Party.. It is curious to observe how, in 
a country like ours, where as we have said almost every principle 
is called in question, and where the broadest lights are brought to 
bear with searching illumination, there should still be some unex- 
plored places into which the light of reason has not penetrated. 
There are various drawing-room tricks which indicate the security 
with which an article may be concealed from persons who are 
told to search for it, by a candid absence of all concealment. And 
so it seems that those institutions which, like party government, 
are in the full glare of every-day light, escape all but the most 
casual observation. It is, however, time that this matter should be 
looked into. Indeed, some of its curious phases are being thrust 
upon our notice at the present time in a way which demands 
attention. 

At first sight, a system of government by party seems un- 
feignedly ridiculous. But for the fact that it exists, and that the 
enthusiasm of most men is attached to the one side or the other, 
the absurdity of the arrangement must have been painfully 
evident long ago. That the work of government should be done 
for a time by one set of men, while another set do nothing but 
cavil at them, and that when their criticisms have brought about 
some catastrophe the cavillers should do the work of governing 
the nation, while those who were lately in power become the 
critics, does not, at first sight, commend itself to one’s. mind as 
at all a rational system. It is difficult to believe that the country 
has, at any one time at its disposal, two sets of men equally capable 
of governing ; and even if we were convinced of the fact that it 
was so fortunate, we should think it a curious waste of the highest 
moral and intellectual power which the country can produce, 
that while the one set were doing the work, the other set should 
be doing their best to make it impossible for the first to discharge 
their all-important duties. Such a method has never been tried 
in the transaction of any other business than that of govern- 
ment. Had it had any inherent excellence, surely we should 
have found it in other departments of affairs. Its continued 
existence in relation to the art of governing is to be accounted 
for, as we shall see, not by its efficiency, but by other circum- 
stances which of themselves go far to discredit it, as an institu- 
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tion. But against this view, we have no doubt the startling 
fact that party government is not a new thing, and that it seems 
on the whole to have worked fairly well, or at least without 
positive disaster to the country. We confess our entire allegiance 
to facts, and are willing to admit, as a rule, that that which works 
well is a great deal better than that which can be reasoned well 
about. But the fact that government by party has not been 
productive of disaster, is only to be accounted for by the cireum- 
stance that, whenever an emergency hasarisen which would test 
the efficiency of the system and find it wanting, the common 
sense of the men, in and out of office, came to the front, and 
that which was necessary to be done was done by all concerned 
without any 1egard to the system of government by party. 
Every reader of the daily prints has become familiar with the 
phrase, “this is not a party question,” applied with increasing 
frequency to matters which would formerly have been regarded, 
and which in many instances are still regarded, as fair fields for 
party fights. But that of itself seems to indicate that this 
system of government is like an unseaworthy ship which may sail 
well enough on smooth seas, but which will go to pieces under 
any stress of weather. The wisdom of those on board has been 
shown in the past by deserting the good ship—Party—whenever 
the skies threatened. 

One can easily understand two systems of government existing. 
We can, too, appreciate the fact that, by a certain class of men, 
any change in the institutions of a country in which they have 
prospered, might be regarded as a kind of sacrilege, and that, by 
another class of men, iunovation might be regarded as giving at 
any rate a chance of betterment. 

We know thai there are these two tendencies in human nature, 
and that men are influenced largely in their political principles 
by their personal interests. We say, then, that we can under- 
stand these differences of opinion, although but for the exist- 
ence of parties the one set of opinions would, on many occasions, 
be held by both sets of thinkers. But why the country should 
be given over, for a time to the one, and then again be put in 
the comparatively untried hands of the other, we cannot under- 
stand. That there may exist two schools of medicine, that the 
one should practise homeeopathy and the other allopathy, is by no 
means a matter for surprise. We can appreciate the intellectual 
attitude of him who adopts the one or the other as a method of 
remedy for his physica] complaints, but by two-faced Janus we 
cannot follow the vagary of him who would have his body 
treated by these two systems alternately. And it seems to us 
as serious an anomaly that a country should be now at the 
mercy of one party, and now at the mercy of another. 
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We said we could understand the existence of parties in a 
State, but the history of parties is not without instruction. That 
history, from the time of the Revolution, has been more than 
once written ; and while we admit that at many prior periods of 
our history, when all-important domestic matters, such as cleri- 
calism or puritanism, a Hanoverian or a Jacobite dynasty, mon- 
archy or republicanism, were the questions to be decided, party 
in the State was a necessity, and the House of Commons might 
well be a wordy Bosworth-field, we cannot see that there is any 
ground for a continuance of an institution which may have had 
its uses, but which is now remarkable only for its inconveni- 
ences. To us it seems certain, that we must look further back 
for the origin of party than most historians have done. The 
history of primitive races throws a remarkable light upon 
civilized men and their institutions. It is now well under- 
stood that war has been one of the means of social evolution. 
Wherever life could be alone supported by hunting or fishing, or 
by seizing that which was already in existence, war was inevit- 
able. The races of to-day are descended from those who were 
fittest to survive in the past, when fitness to survive was another 
expression for treachery, quick-wittedness, cruelty, and strength 
of will, which made them the conquerors in a universal quarrel. 
In these times, men were little better than wolves, and it was 
only within the limits of the family circle that peaceful co- 
operation, that higher motives and better sentiments, began 
to spring up. When, however, men learned the art of 
planting corn and of rearing cattle, then the necessity for 
belligerency passed away, the goodwill of the family spread to 
the neighbours, and territorial contiguity and community of 
occupation began to lay the foundations of what was ultimately 
to be a national existence of which patriotism is the spirit. 
Under these circumstances, then, we cannot doubt that war had 
its great uses. It not only tended io the elimination of the 
unfit in early stages of human progress, but it brought about 
the beginnings of social association, which was to become the 
foundation of the State. It is true that the long period of 
infancy, which is a peculiar characteristic of humanity, led 
to the formation of those ties which made the family 
an enduring unit in social organization. But it was no doubt 
the existence of a state of warfare which induced the limits of the 
family to be spread, and which extended the feelings of fellowship 
at first to the clan, and ultimately to the country. It is quite 
true, as we have indicated, that the prosecution of agriculture led 
to a change in this respect. Men who had no-longer to live by 
appropriating that which was in existence, but who could live by 
productions which came from the bounty of the soil or the 
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increase of their flocks, did not require the strength and cunning 
of the robber, but did require the patience of the husbandman 
and the shepherd. And further, as acondition of the success of 
their undertakings, they required peace. It was in this way that 
the scythe beat the sword, and that the lamb conquered the war- 
horse. But the processes of evolution are very slow, and war had 
been so long a trade, not only of man but.of his predecessors in 
title, that it has taken centuries to pave the way to the 
millennium. And we cannot but think that party strife is a 
reel survival of that old and universal quarrel which existed 
-betweeu those who had and those who wanted. Sir Henry 
Maine, too, in the careful work upon “ Popular Government,” to 
which we shall have other occasions to refer, recognizes the same 
fact, for he says: “ Party feeling is probably far more a survival 
of the primitive combativeness of mankind than a consequence of 
conscious intellectual differences between man and man. It is 
essentially the same sentiment which in certain states of society 
Jeads to civil, intertribal, or international war; and it is as 
‘universal as humanity.” * 

To us it seems certain that, although intellectual differences 
may have something to do with the aggregation of men 
into parties, personal interests and sympathies have far more 
to do with political creeds than rational men like to admit, 
and that the warlike propensities of our ancestors—propensi- 
ties which it would not be difficult to show have had com- 
mercial encouragements in our own day—have a good deal to 
do with the fact that we have in this country at the present 
time a government by squabble. It has always seemed to us 
that if real intellectual difference was the foundation of party 
creeds, there would be almost as many parties as there were men 
thinking about politics. There would certainly never be two parties 
in the State only, for there are not simply two descriptions of 
men, but all sorts and conditions of men ; and if they were free to 
think for themselves, each man would be really an independent 
party in himself, Parties are really not founded on intellectual 
differences, and reason is only called in to defend the position 
which has been chosen by some of the needs or the greeds of the 
men who are the leaders. It is easy under these circumstances 
for men to “sink minor differences” for the sake of party 
organization, but whether that is a satisfactory method of 
governing a great country musi depend, it seems to us, upon 
quite other considerations. 

The existence of these well-defined differences of opinion 
which are the badges of the hostile camps of politics, has one 





* “ Popular Government,” p. 36.: 
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effect to which our attention is invited by what has been said 
above, and that is that it tends to put an end to originality in 
political thinking. Men are dubbed Conservatives or Radicals, 
and their political life then becomes a matter of follow my leader. 
The man who has “notions” in politics, who differs from his 
fellows or his leaders in opinions, is looked at with the suspicion 
which falls upon a deserter. He is regarded as insubordinate. 
He is either an impracticable man, a doctrinaire, or he is playing 
his own little game to have his mouth stopped by the loaves of 
office, or his hands tied by the red tape of a department. All 
originality is thus discouraged under the system of party, and 
that for the best of reasons. Most men who have taken part in 
the game of party politics have their sympathies enlisted far 
more by the interest of the party with which they are connected 
than with the State which that party governs or is anxious to 
govern. And that fact arises partly from the circumstance that 
his own interests are far more intimately connected with the 
success of the party than with the welfare of the State, and 
by the circumstance that there js warfare in question, that the 
getting or keeping of office is a matter of skill or tactics, and that 


The shouts of war are heard afar, 
The glittering spears are ranked ready. 


There is naturally a stirring of the blood in men’s veins which 
issues in enthusiasm of thought, which is seldom or never elicited 
by the needs of the country unless an actual invasion of our 
shores is imminent. It is, then, not a matter for surprise that 
party men think far more of their party than of the country, 
but it is a matter, it seems to us, for deep regret. That men’s 
enthusiasm should only be at the command of the wordy strifes 
of party, and that they should not be at the service of the State 
except upon those honorous conditions, seems to us to be a matter 
which of itself is sufficient to condemn party government. 

We have said that this system tends to the “ ruling out” of all 
originality in political thinking. And that is shown conclusively 
by the fact that the really able and original political writers have 
in our time, as a rule, been men who were not really connected 
with party government. The two books, the titles of which 
stand at the head of this article, are illustrations of that proposi- 
tion, and the name of Mr. Frederick Harrison will occur to many 
readers, and they will remember that he wisely refused to have 
anything to do with public politics. But the same tendency is 
shown not only in the rank-and-file of Parliament, but in society 
-and in the press. Conversation about politics begins and ends 
with the question, Are you a Whig ora ‘Tory? And if a man 
has the courage to say he is neither the one nor the other—and 
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although few men have the courage, most independent men of 
real acumen would honestly be best described by such a 
negative statement—he is looked upon as a curiosity—as neither 
flesh nor fowl nor good red herring; and the conversation 
languishes just as it would if he had donned his label. At, 
present the penalties are so great that no man covets the name 
of “independent,” for every politician with any ambition must 
fall into the ranks of the one organization or the other and 
wear the unifurm of party. And the camp followers of 
politics, the press, assume the same badges and echo the same 
war-cries, 

But when by the elimination of differences of opinion, when 
by means of party discipline you have got your army, and your 
opponents have by the same tactics got theirs, that you two 
should govern the country between you is a ridiculous notion. 
The description that the government of the country should be a 
bone between these two snarling dog-parties is scarcely an exag- 
geration of the facts. But what is the result of this current 
method of government ? 

It is well to remember that under all systems of government 
the number of persons who actually do govern is very small. We 


are apt to talk about the gavernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people ; but when the matter comes to be looked at it will 
be found that it is not the people who really govern, but the 
man who has succeeded in procuring for his party followers the 
greatest number of votes at a general election. This is clearly 
stated by Mr. Justice Stephen and quoted with approval by 
Sir Henry Maine: 


Political power [he says] has changed its shape but not its 
nature. The result of cutting it up into little bits is simply that the 
man who can sweep the greatest number of them into one heap will 
govern the rest. The strongest man in some form or other will always 
rule. If the government is a military one, the qualities which make a 
man a great soldier will make him aruler. If the government is a 
monarchy, the qualities which kings value in counsellors, in generals, 
in administrators, will give power. In a pure democracy, the ruling 
men will be the wire-pullers and their friends; but they will no more 
be on an equality with the voters than soldiers or Ministers of State 
are on an equality with the subjects of a monarchy. Changes in the 
form of a government alter the conditions of superiority much more 
than its nature.* 


Now this seems to us in the main true and in the main fortu- 
nate. It seems to us tobe right that the strong and able men 
should rule, but that they should rule under checks, The checks 





* “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” Second Edition: Pp. 256, 257. 
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which are introduced by the system of party government seem 
to us of an improper nature. It may be true that the “strongest 
man will always rule,” but the question is, how will the matter 
be arranged when there are two strong men. Well, in the old 
days they used to fight the matter out. To-day, although they 
seem to fight it out at the polling places, they in reality compro- 
mise the matter. The spoils which are to be wrung out of the 
country are in a sense d:vided between the two strong men who 
have both swept great numbers of votes into heaps. The coun- 
try is divided between them, not in space but in time, and they 
toss up at general elections who is to have the next turn at govern- 
ing. It may be possible that in this way, by having a minor revo- 
lution every six or seven years, we avoid a greater revolution, not 
unaccompanied with bloodshed, every century; and it may be said 
that it would be the interest of that second strong man to bring 
about such a revolution in order that he might occupy the place 
of the first. But we think that the greater disease could be avoided 
without suffering the pustule of the smaller, and that the 
government of the country ought to be able to find room for 
both its strong men and have ample occasion for the services of 
both. This, then, seems to us to be one of the reasons for the 
continued favour with which government by party is regarded ; 
that it is in the nature of a compromise between hostile fac- 
tions, and that both are kept comparatively quiet -and harmless 
by the division of the spoils of office. But that this is a suffi- 
cient reason in the face of all the inconveniences which this 
method of government is a means to, cannot, we think, be 
seriously contended. As we say, the proof of the pudding is the 
eating of it; or perhaps, in these prudent days, the digesting of 
it. How does the system work? Is the country well governed 
under this governmént by combat? That is the real question. 
But there are some preliminary considerations which are worth 
noting. 

It is surely too obvious that if party government is the system 
of ruling, the object of the ins will be scarcely so much to 
govern well as to keep office. ‘The object of the “outs” will be 
not to see that the ims govern well, but to make it impossible 
for them to govern at all, and to demonstrate their incapacity to 
the country, and so secure the power for themselves. It is true 
that the two facts, governing well and retaining office, are in 
theory supposed to be coincident.” No doubt the hypothesis 
is, that a government which does well remains in office, and 
that a government which does ill is thrown out of office ; but it 
is not by any means certain that in fact these fates are always 
in the relation indicated. Indeed, governing well will at no time 
be the object of » government unless the people of the country, 
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or the majority of the voters, can distinguish between good and 
bad government. The real object of a popular government in 
competition will be to satisfy the examining constituencies, and 
their main object will be to govern in such a way as to give satis- 
faction to the people, or to “please their patrons,” in the lan- 
guage of theatrical managers. That the country will only be 
pleased with what is really excellent may be the basal theory of 
the system, and indeed, Mr. Morley, in a recent utterance, play- 
ing to the great political gallery, although he was writing in a 
Review of some standing, seemed to indicate that it was his 
opinion that the commoner the people the better would be their 
opinions upon all political matters. We cannot say that we 
agree with him in that respect. But it must evidently make a 
considerable difference in the utterances of a publicist whether 
he is or is not a candidate for a seat in Parliament at the hands 
of ordinary voters. We are inclined roundly to deny that the 
country will necessarily be pleased with the kind of government 
which is the best for the country. If that theory was tenable 
for a moment, it would be necessary to account for the protection 
tariffs of the United States, and of some of our colonies where 
popular government is having its way, and even to come to more 
intimate matters to explain why so many members of the present 
Parliament were carried to success in their candidature upon 
the wave of fair trade. But surely without going into these 
very obvious instances, it cannot be denied that the object of 
those who in a country where office is a matter of contest hold 
the portfolios, will necessarily always be rather to secure them- 
selves in office than to govern wisely, and the object of those 
who happen to be out of office will be rather to secure the seals 
themselves than to see that those in power make a good use of 
them. It may be objected to these speculations that we take a 
low view of human nature. But in answer we plead, that it 
was because human nature was far from a perfect article that 
popular institutions had to be resorted to, and that if angels 
from heaven were to be our rulers there would be at any rate 
less objection to be made to those forms of government where 
individual character operated without the democratic checks. 
But we cannot see that we are doing any injustice to human 
nature by anticipating the possibility of-error in action, and in 
taking what precautions we can—as in the case of the metals in 
a compensation pendulum—that the fault shall be a means of 
curing the evil caused by another. 

But further, let us anticipate another objection. It may pos- 
sibly be said, “But you may make the same objection to the 
performance of any duties. The first object of a man who 
secures an appointment is no doubt to earn his: salary, but that 
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fact is not sufficient of itself to produce a half-hearted performance 
of the duties for which he is paid.” But there is a very obvious 
difference between such a case and that of a man who has an 
office to remove him from which another person is scheming. 
Whenever you remove the element of security from the tenure 
you direct the efforts of the holder from the duties he is expected 
to perform to the paramount duty of securing himself in. his 
office. You have, by the very fact that you have made him 
liable to attack, turned him from a diligent official into, it may 
be, a very expert schemer. 

But as we have already said, no such system has been tried in 
any other quarter. We have never heard of party management 
in the case of a company established for business purposes. And 
we should be surprised if any shareholders interested in having a 
fair return for the money they had invested, adopted so silly an 
expedient. It is only in relation to paramount State matters 
that this bungling and ineffective machinery is tolerated. 
That which is most like to party government in the ordinary 
affairs of life is the continuous business in courts of law. No 
doubt there a system of strife does seem to work well in the 
interests of justice. That there should be two sides, that the 
one should urge all it can in favour of a certain proposition, and 
that another should say all it can against it, does result in the 
thorough sifting of the matter. But the analogy does not carry 
us very far, for in the first place no one denies that the 
thorough discussion of any question in Parliament is a matter to 
be desired ; and in the second, the successful party in a court 
of law is not rewarded with the office of his defeated adversary. 
And further, even in courts of law the matter is not left in 
the scales of uncertain argument. There is always a judge— 
who is above the party strife—whose duty it is to hold the 
balance there, or there is a jury who have to decide upon the 
facts. Besides, the questions which are tried in courts of law 
are of avery different description fram those which are submitted 
to a legislative and administrative assembly like the House of 
Commons. There is no analogy in parliamentary government 
to the judge and jury of the courts. It is true there is a Speaker 
in the House of Commons, but his functions are confined to the 
decision of mere matters of form and precedence. It is true, 
too, that the country—the constituents—may be compared to the 
jury, but they are a jury who have no decision to give upon the 
matter which is being discussed, who have no real voice in the 
matter in hand, but who have the power to dismiss this man or 
that some years hence if his conduct in Parliament has not 
commended itself to them. 

We have had occasion to remark that the element of security 
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in the tenure of an office is almost essential to the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties. The benefit of that security ought not to 
require proof in these days, when the insecurity of tenure has 
been urged as a reason for the failure of agriculture, and as a 
ground for the passing of the Irish Land Acts. But why, we 
should like to ask, should insecurity of office operate beneficially 
in relation to the difficult duties which must devolve upon our 
highest officials, when it has been discarded and abandoned in 
every other relation? The security of tenure in relation to 
seats on the judicial bench has been recognized as a reason for 
the absence of corruption from what used to be the purlieus of 
our judicature, and the same results have followed from making 
the office of judge permanent instead of temporary in the United 
States as have been noted in relation to the similar change in 
this country. But why should a transitory premier be better 
suited for his office than a transitory judge for his? Or why, if 
you cannot trust the interests of some petty contractor and con- 
tractee to the judge who has only an insecure hold upon his 
place and power, are you to trust the affairs of this great nation 
to a Minister whose principal object and aim is the securing of a 
majority of votes at the next general election ? 

Wen an institution works ill, one has not to seek far afield 
for instances and illustrations of its failure. Every emergency 
tries our weapons, and every difficulty in our political life will 
indicate the weakness and folly of our present system of party 
government. Could anything illustrate the futility of our 
arrangements better than the niodern instance of the attitude of 
Greece to this country. During Lord Salisbury’s tenure of the 
office of Foreign Secretary he performed the difficult duties of 
that office well. There is no dispute about that fact. His 
doings in various quarters were no doubt necessitated by a long 
course of good or bad policy, which had been more or less 
blunderingly carried out by his predecessors; but, under the 
circumstances, we are all agreed he did well. The Eastern 
question became less troublons in his firm hands; other 
running sores in politics began to heal. But in the end of January 
one of those little nationalities which make the south-east of 
Europe like a hornet’s nest, and keep much larger interests than 
their own petty ambitions and feuds embroiled, took upon itself 
to snap its fingers at Lord Salisbury, because at the instant 
Lord Salisbury was on the brink of that precipice which is 
called a Ministerial crisis. Sir Horace Rumbold, our Minister 
at Athens, had informed M. Delyannis that England was pre- 
pared to send a fleet into Greek waters should the Greeks 
persist in refusing to disarm in order to prevent an attack upon 
Turkey by sea. It is not to be questioned that this action was 
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taken with the approval of the Governments of the Continent. 
It must have the approval of every man of sense. We all 
know that such silly fillibustering as that contemplated by 
Greece would open the gaping wound of the Eastern ques- 
tion, and it might be difficult to stanch that wound when 
once rash fingers have torn it open. But Greece, knowing the 
insecurity of Lord Salisbury’s position, and hoping something 
from the Hellenic sympathies of his successors, refused to dis- 
arm, and sent a fleet to sea with sealed orders. No doubt we 
are disposed to blame Greece, but is it not our own political 
arrangements that are at fault? That Greece could for a moment 
have thought of defying England no one supposes, but that 
Greece might with impunity defy the Minister of England who 
was speaking with the feebleness of a dying breath, seems not 
unreasonable. That the firm policy of Lord Salisbury might 
be replaced to-morrow by the policy of a divided Cabinet of 
Whigs and Radicals, that Lord Granville might have the 
strings of diplomacy again in his limp fingers, were contingencies 
which Greek Ministers might reasonably reckon on. That at 
such junctures England should always be within measurable 
distance of a crisis which may be the means to a reversal of 
the policy of the moment is, we think, one of the most serious 
evils of party government. It is unwise to change horses 
when crossing the ford. But by the constitution of England 
it is always at some ford that the change has to be made. It 
is just at the very time when affairs are in such a condition 
as to make a transference of power from one set of Ministers 
to another dangerous, that the transference of mounts, that the 
“swapping,” inevitably takes place, or is so imminent as to be 
an important factor in the politics of Europe. That we have 
in the past suffered far less in consequence of this foolish 
arrangement, is due to the fact that in moments of danger the 
party leaders forget for a time their strife and remember only 
the duty of patriotism.*’ This has saved us from catastrophe 
in the past, but can it be relied on in the future? On any 
occasion when party feelings ran higher in an Opposition than 
the feelings of what was due from Englishmen to their country 
—and there have been indications that that might easily be the 
case—then the Opposition might so cripple the hands of the rulers 
of the country, might so play into the hands of a foreign Power, 





* We think that the reason party government has not proved so disastrous to 
the country as it easily might have done, must to some extent be ascribed to the 
fact that we occupy an insular and somewhat outside position in relation to 
ts ona — The streak of silver sea has been too powerful for the 
blunders of our quarrelling State craft. But no doubt it is also due to the 
“shoulder to shoulder” theory mentioned in the text. 
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as to injure the country seriously, irreparably. We do not wish 
in this article to blame one party or another, and we will refrain 
trom giving instances from recent history which give colour 
fo this assertion. But these instances must be green in the 
memory of our readers. 

No doubt the dangers incident to party government are much 
more likely to be felt and to be seriously prejudicial to the 
country in relation to foreign politics. But that fact by itself 
ought to instigate a grave doubt as to the advisability of a 
system which breaks down whenever the first duty of govern- 
ment—the defence of the State from external aggression—is in 
question. To us it would seem to suggest the idea, that if there 
are to be no parties when the rugged front of war shows itself, 
it must be very questionable whether parties can be an excellent 
institution when war is not in question at all. The evils of party 
government may not be so serious in time of peace or in home 
affairs as in time of war, or in foreign relations. Party govern- 
ment pursued irrespective of our relations to other Powers would 
soon put an end to the State. That one party in the State should 
be in favour of our enemy while another “held by England,” 
would soon put an end to all government by party in this country. 
But because the evils done by party government may not be so 
disastrous in domestic matters as they would prove to be if 
aaa in relation to our external relations—do they not exist ? 

e cannot but suspect a machine which is of such poor 
service in one relation to be equally inefficacious in another. 
But if it is so it ought to be provable by instances. We 
need not go into the remote past for illustrations. Could 
anything prove the futility of a system better than the recent 
political history of the two “great parties,” as they are called 
by courtesy, in the State. In early summer the Liberal party 
had to face a grave political difficulty. They had to perform 
what has always been regarded as the first duty of a Government 
—to make life and property safe in one part. of Her Majesty's 
dominions. But there were serious difficulties amongst the 
Liberals themselves, Some were admittedly in favour of what 
has unfortunately been called “coercion,” and others in favour 
of conciliation.* The Cabinet itself showed the same lines 
of cleavage which were in the solid block of the party, and so to 
get over the difficulty of doing their duty they committed a kind 
of political suicide over the Budget. No one supposed that the 





* One is reminded by the word conciliation of the couplet— 


Oh sure we are the finest people that ever trod a fruitful sod, 
Killing one another for conciliation, hating one another for the love of God. 
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defeat on the Budget was the real difficulty which led to the 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration. Both 
wings of the Liberal party were thinking how they could make 
their Irish policy tend towards the return of their own supporters 
at the coming election. Well, then the party which had not 
got a majority had to form a Government on sufferance. Not that 
there was any loyal attempt upon the part of the Liberals to 
assist the Conservatives in governing the country. There was 
nothing but a selfish desire that they should hold office for the 
Liberals until after the general election, and a hope that they 
might do something which would secure a Liberal vote upon 
that occasion. After that, too, the Liberals thought it might 
be easier to see how the “cat” of public opinion would jump, and 
to jump with it, which is the feat which is designated statesman- 
ship. Well, under the circumstances, the Conservatives did well 
enough—as well as any Government, which is a Government by 
the permission of the Opposition, could do. It is true they did 
not attempt to do the duty which the Liberals had shirked. 
Ireland was left to be governed by an organization which is 
practically at war with England. This is one of the excellent 
results of the moves, the counter-moves, the manceuvres which 
are incident to our curious system of party government. Life 
and property were emphatically not safe in Ireland. Then came 
the general election. Mr. Gladstone foresaw one of the results 
of not having a large majority, and asked the country to make 
him strong enough to outvote the Conservatives and the Par- 
nellites combined. The elections disappointed everybody except 
the dictator of Ireland. The boroughs, which had been Liberal, 
went for the Conversatives ; the counties, which had been Con- 
servative, went for the Liberals. But, what is far more important, 
Treland went for Mr. Parnell. It is no doubt a fact that in many 
English constituencies the Conservatives were returned by the 
aid of the Irish vote. Under these circumstances, it became 
evident that the power was not in the hands of either of the 
“ great, parties ”—indeed, after this, we think it will very seldom 
be in their hands—but was in the hands of Mr. Parnell, who had 
eighty-six votes which he could cast on either side. Now came 
the time for an exercise of what is called statesmanship; now 
was the time to forecast the chances of the future so as to secure 
office now or hereafter. Well, very few of our politicians were 
farseeing enough or bold enough to do so. Votes are capricious 
things, as statesmen begin to know. The Government did not 
hesitate to go the length of saying that the Union must be main- 
tained, and Mr. Gladstone did not like to move an amendment 
to the Address. But it was observed that a mere statement of 
that sort was not enough. Ireland was still in the hands of the 
FF 2 
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National League. Yet the Government was timid, and it hit 
upon the fine expedient of sending Mr. Smith to Ireland—to 
inquire. That is almost the universal resort of weak parties 
in power. Whenever a question gets troublesome we feel the 
necessity for further information—their duty having been of 
course to have got the information before. But that is a con- 
venient way of tiding over a difficult emergency which both 
parties have continual recourse to. Well, nothing could be 
weaker at such a juncture than to send Mr. Smith to Dublin to 
inquire and report. The Government found that out, and then 
announced what they meant to do, what they ought to have en- 
deavoured to do long ago, and that was to put down the National 
League and make life and property safe in Ireland. Just then 
the Government fell on a side issue, because the Parnellites 
having had war declared against them by the Government, 
voted for Mr. Jesse Collings’ amendment; and Mr. Gladstone 
formed his Government. There were some very nice questions 
for him to answer practically at that time. To rule at all, he 
must have the Irish vote. To secure that, he must satisfy Mr. 
Parnell ; and in doing so, Mr. Gladstone must lose some of his 
Whig support. He elected to risk the latter, which was 
uncertain, in favour of the eighty-six votes, which were certain ; 
and although he had not at all made up his mind how much he 
would concede, he made Mr. Morley Chief Secretary of Ireland, 
and toned down the expressions in his own address to his con- 
stituents, and in the addresses of his colleagues to theirs, until 
the unity of Parliaments which he had preached for years dis- 
appeared, and unity of Crowns was all that remained. Well, 
up to that point every separate juncture seems to us to prove 
the evils of party government. The shirking and shuffling of 
both parties was continual. The Conservatives had the declara- 
tion that they would restore order forced from them. They 
wanted to have office without declaring what they meant 
to do as to Ireland, and they wanted a fall on the Pro- 
cedure Rules, for which they demanded urgency when there 
was no urgency in the matter. They, like every one else, 
believed that another general election was not far off, and 
they desired to have the benefit of the Irish votes in the 
English constituencies. They were, however, forced to fall on the 
Irish question after all, and now they take to themselves the 
greatest credit for having said they would do what was forced 
upon them. Now, at any rate the country had a right to expect 
a straightforward policy instead of the shirk and shuffle which 
had been foisted upon it. But no; Mr. Gladstone adopted a 
policy of examination and inquiry, and even on the eve of 
meeting Parliament wrote begging letters to Irish noblemen 
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asking for information. So far the history is, we think, humiliat- 
ing and disgraceful. But, in our opinion, nothing could set the 
, serious disadvantages of party government more clearly before us 
than the simple statement of what has been taking place under 
our eyes during the past six months. From the beginning to 
the end of that history we see plenty of tactics, but no statesman- 
ship. No doubt clever moves and counter-moves, but as for the 
satisfactory conduct of most grave and troublous affairs, that is 
not to be found in the narrative. That honest men, who ought 
to feel the responsibility which they have to the country which 
they are supposed to govern, should lend themselves to such 
contemptible manceuvres, instead of trying to carry out a 
straightforward policy of justice and right, is due only to the fact 
that they are divided into parties. 

But it is scarcely worth while to dwell at any length upon 
events which are so recent. Any one who cares to take the 
trouble to look a little further back in political history, will find 
other instances as pregnant of the danger to the country which 
arises from this policy of dividing a house against itself, and still 
looking for stability from it. We will only take one instance to 
show that the evil has been felt in the past. It is all embodied 
in one sentence of a review of the situation which was written 
in 1840. The quotation is from the Dublin Review of that 
year. ‘‘The mercantile classes,” says the writer, “ especially 
complain that matters of great importance to trade have been 
either wholly neglected or indifferently attended to, while the 
personal interests of rivals for office absorb the entire attention 
of the House of Commons.” * The question at that time was 
whether Lord Melbourne or Sir Robert Peel should be First Lord 
of the Treasury, which does not to us seem to be such a momen- 
tous question as it appeared in the eyes of rival politicians in 
1840. But will the paramount question of to-day, whether Mr. 
Gladstone or Lord Salisbury is to rule the country, seem a 
matter of such great importance forty years hence? The matter 
of importance is that some one man should rule the country, 
and that he should be assisted in that difficult work by as many 
able men as possible, and that he should not, so long as he does 
so, be thwarted and browbeaten by asection of his own country- 
men—that his real object should be the welfare of the country 





* Here, too, is'almost as condemnatory a sentence from F'raser’s Magazine 
for August 1863 (p. 238). “It is probable,” says the writer, “that Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Derby may agree pretty much upon the mode in which 
this country should be governed, but then both cannot govern it at once. 
And because they both want to, we are to have all this bother about a differ- 
ence between Tweedledum and ‘I'weedledee.” And the anomaly never seems to 
occur to the writer. 
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he has to rule, and not the organization of the party which keeps 
him in power. These seem to us to be far more important 
matters than the trivial question which at present keeps the 
country in a continual worry, and which results in the business 
which ought to be done being shamefully neglected. 

But it may be argued that the recent indubitable failure of 
the system, the deadlock to which affairs were reduced at the 
end of January and the beginning of February, was due to 
the fact that there was an awkward third party to be reckoned 
with. It may be said that it is true for months past the 
Parnellites have been playing a game with the two great parties 
in the State, that it was their action which led to the contemptible 
expedient of Mr. Gladstone, when he wrote to Lord De Vesci, and 
of Lord Salisbury, when he proposed tosend Mr. Secretary Smith 
to Dublin for four-and-twenty hours, and that this scandal in 
politics would cease if the Irish question were once for all finally 
disposed of, and the Irish people had a Parliament of their own. 
We do not think so. A thorn is such a powerful means of 
directing the attention to its seat, that the sides of our great 
parties will never, we fear, be without such areminder. We have 
no belief that any such concession would be a means of burying 
the hatchet between Ireland and England. But leaving that 
matter, is it not obvious that the science of scheming for office 
is coming to be more thoroughly understood, and with such 
excellent examples before the eyes of ambitious states- 
men, we should not, even if the Irish party ceased to exist, 
be long without another party to take the place of the 
Nationalists, whose policy would be to play with the two 
great parties in the State in precisely the same way as Mr. 
Parnell has so successfully done. Lord Randolph Churchill in 
one of his speeches laughed at the infant nationalities of the 
Balkan peninsula, but he himself has set the example of how to 
form an infant party, and how to do the best for the members of 
that party when a fitting occasion offers. Indeed, this system of 
party government has two results: it encourages party discipline, 
and most men who desire to rise will shape their creeds to that 
of the party they are attached to. But at the same time it does, 
on occasion, tend to produce “caves,” “‘ tea-room conspiracies,” and 
the like. Whenever a nian is strong enough to detach himself 
from party, and to carry any considerable number of votes with: 
him into his retirement which may lead to an adverse vote against 
his former: leader, his position and power and influence in the 
House is altogether disproportioned to the real strength of his 
following. This fact will always be a means of attracting certain 
adventurous persons into the outlawry of a cave. It is a game 
very easily played, and the reward of success is so considerable 
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that it would be well if politicians made up their minds to despair 
of ever having, at any rate for any long period, only two parties 
in the State. But if that is so, if our two “great parties” are 
always to be at the mercy of an adventurous third party, what 
hope is there that in future the record will be any better than 
it has been in the past? We have fared quite ill enough in being 
tossed from hand to hand, between Whig and Tory, between 
Radical and Conservative ; bit we shall fare even worse when 
neither of the historical parties can rule the country except with 
the assistance of some third party who have the power of decid- 
ing the policy. Our only hope is, that this very fact may, from 
the terrible evils which it manifestly produces, be a means of 
putting an end to government by party, and bringing us to a 
rational system of government by the best men able to do the work. 

There are one or two curious incidents of the existing system 
which are worth noting. No doubt the House of Commons was 
intended to be a legislative body. The permanent departments 
of the State were meant to be the executive, and that con- 
tinuity of policy, that accumulation of experience which are 
necessary to the administration of State affairs, were to reside in 
these departments. It is a curious comment upon that theory 
that the heads of all the great departments of the State are 
changed on an adverse vote in the House of Commons. We 
should have thought that if continuity of policy was a matter of 
importance, that if a memory of the past action in relation to 
various events was a reasonable desideratum in relation to 
matters of governing, it was desirable to have them in the chiefs 
of departments as well as in underlings. No system could, we 
think, be likely to work well where the only man in a depart- 
ment, who knows nothing of its past working or of its aims for 
the future, was the chief officer. Yet by reason of the arrange- 
ments incident to government by party, that is the condition in 
which every important department of the State finds itself. All 
the knowledge is with officials who are not responsible ; the only 
ignorant person is the responsible Minister of the Crown. 
There are some excellent remarks which bear upon this subject 
in Mr. Justice Stephen’s book, which we quote. In speaking of 
the Lord Chancellor, the head of the legal department of the 
State, he says: 

“ What with proper assistance he might do in the way of law 
reform I need not say. The reduction of the law and of the 
judicial institutions of the country to a rational shape, is a ques- 
tion of time, labour, and special knowledge. The real difficulty, 
I do not say an insuperable one, but the real difficulty lies in the 
constitution of Parliament, and in the system of party govern- 
ment, which makes every man who is out of office pick holes in 
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the work of every man who is in office; and every man who is 
in office considers not what is the best thing to be done, but 
what he is most likely to carry in spite of opposition. No one 
acquainted with the subject can doubt that a systematic reform 
of the law would facilitate every business transaction in the 
country, add enormously to the value of every acre of land in it, 
and convert law into an embodiment of justice, a real standard of 
conduct in every department of life, and so produce a great effect 
on both the intellect and the morals of the country.” 

‘Next to the Lord Chancellor comes the Lord President of the 
Council. One of the first things which would occur to such a 
government as I have supposed to exist (if, indeed, it would not 
be presupposed in the establishment of such a government) 
would be the reflection that the present constitution of the 
Cabinet and the public offices is about as ill conceived an 
arrangement for the real despatch of business as could be con- 
trived, however well it may be adapted to the exigencies of party 
government. ‘The original idea of the Privy Council, as appears 
from their proceedings, was far better suited to that purpose, 
though I do not say it is fit for these times. This is not the 
place for technicalities, which scarcely any one understands ; but 
in general terms I may observe, that a Council for the real 
transaction of business ought to exercise a direct superintendence 
over every department of the Government, and ought either by 
means of committees or otherwise to be kept aware of all the 
great executive questions which arise in different parts of the 
Government, aud to give orders upon them. As matters now 
stand, each department is a little state with its own little king 
for the time being, and the control of the whole of the dif- 
ferent parts is loose and vague to the highest possible degree. 
Each Minister may act as he likes in his own dominions up to 
the point at which any question before him seems likely to 
attract the attention of Parliament, and threaten the stability of 
the Ministry. This is not the way to get important questions 
well settled. If the Cabinet was a real steady governing Council, 
whose duty it was to pass orders on all the most important matters 
which might arise in the different departments, Cabinet Minis- 
ters would have to work a great deal harder than they do at 
present at other matters than making speeches and preparing 
to answer parliamentary questions.” 

“ After the President of the Council come the five Secretaries 
of State. Of these offices the Colonial Office, the War Office, 
the Admiralty, and the India Office have and can have very little 
to gain, and they have everything to lose by uncertainty of 
tenure, and continual accountability to every voter in England 
through his representatives. The relations between England 
and the Colonies aud England and India are relations which it 
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is hardly possible to conduct in a satisfactory way through Par- 
liament. The best thing that Parliament can do with these 
subjects, generally speaking, is to let them alone, and to a great 
extent it does so. A smaller and better instructed body, how- 
ever, dealing with these matters steadily and quietly, might 
render great services fo every part of the British empire, or 
rather to every part of the two empires, Colonial and Indian. 
With regard to the organization of the army and navy, it 
hardly admits of a question that they are special matters depen- 
dent upon special knowledge, which has hardly any connection 
at all with party politics. 

“The Home Office, perhaps, affords the strongest of all possible 
illustrations of the extent of the field which lies open for govern- 
ment. If any one were to attempt to say what the internal 
government of England is, how it is carried on, or how it is 
superintended, he would be smothered in the attempt under a 
chaos of Acts, Charters, Commissioners, Boards, Benches, Courts, 
and Vestries of all sorts and conditions, which have no unity, are 
subject to no central control in most instances, and are supposed 
to atone for all their other defects by what Frenchmen praise as 
‘le self-government,’ which not infrequently means the right 
to misgovern your immediate neighbours, without being account- 
able for it to any one wiser than yourself.” 

“ Foreign policy, perhaps, affords as strong an illustration as can 
be given of the importance of special knowledge. There is no 
department of public affairs (if we except Indian and Colonial 
affairs) in which the general level of knowledge is so low. There 
is none in which popular passions are so violent, so ill instructed, 
or so likely to produce incalculable mischief.” * 

We might quote more from these ponderous and cogent pages, 
but enough has been cited to show that so acute and clear a thinker 
has perceived the great disadvantages which in almost every de- 
partment arises from this curious method of government by party. 

But, further, let us point to a curious result which has arisen. 
We have seen that the intention was that the House of Commons 
should make the laws, and the departments should administer 
them. As a fact, the functions of these two have been to a great 
extent reversed. The House of Commons has its finger in 
almost every administrative act of the Government, and the 
departments are becoming more and more responsible for all 
the legislation which finds its way into the statute-book. This 
fact is noted by Sir Henry Maine, for he says: “Here we are 
introduced to the great modern paradox of the British Constitu- 
tion. While the House of Commons has assumed the supervision 





* “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” pp. 265, 266, 267. 
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of the whole executive government, it has turned over to the 
executive government the most important part of the business of 
legislation. For it is in the Cabinet that the effective work of 
legislation begins.”* But this is only another of the curious cir- 
cumstances which are incident to our approved system of govern- 
ment by party. On this matter of legislation by the permanent 
officials of our departments, one other matter suggests itself. It 
is no doubt true, as Sir Henry Maine suggests, that it is a 
curious reversal of the scheme of the Constitution that the 
executive functions should devolve on the unwieldy House of 
Commons, and that the legislative should be performed by 
various comparatively unknown persons in Whitehall. But 
does not that fact suggest that there must be something radi- 
cally wrong in the system of party government? Surely that 
is so, and surely every official of any experience knows that were 
it not for the fact that the permanent officials do govern 
England, and legislate for England, the system of party govern- 
ment could not exist for a month. What would your new 
Minister do in, let us say, the Admiralty, the War Office, or the 
Board of Trade, if it were not for the fact that there is a great 
permanent staff prepared to carry on the policy, the measures in 
Parliament, and the working of the executive machine which 
were under the command of his predecessor? Any Minister 
who placed himself in antagonism to the permanent staff could 
not carry on business for a week. Most Ministers are content to 
be the conspicuous puppets of the permanent staff, who really 
govern through him. But if this is a true description of what 
takes place every day—and no one who has been in or has seen 
anything of Government work will doubt it for a moment— 
what becomes of the theory that the country is subject to repre- 
sentative Government? “But,” it may be said, “why argue 
against the system of government by party, if it is, as you say, 
a sham? and if you have, as you seem to desire, government by 
able permanent officials? Why cannot you suffer the farce to 
be played out, when the real managers of the country are the 
persons who have the knowledge and experience which, accord- 
ing to you, are the prerequisites of all wise ruling?” Our 
answer to these questions is, first of all, that the institutions of 
a country are not the stage for farces to be acted on; and 
second, that these migratory chief officials, although useless in 
so far as any good is concerned, are far from harmless. They 
may do much mischief in a department over which they preside. 
And, further, we object to a system which throws responsibility 
upon those persons who do not really. wield the power. At 





* « Popular Government,” p. 237. 
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present the head of a department is responsible for the acts of 
his subordinates, unless, which is not often the case, he can 
make a scapegoat of one of them. But when the real work is 
done by permanent officials, the real honours ought to be 
bestowed on those who do the work, and the real responsibility 
ought to rest upon them. ‘This is such an obvious truth that it 
requires no argument in its support: it will stand alone when 
once it has been fairly stated. But there are one or two other 
matters worthy of consideration in this connection. Whenever a 
man enters public life—and men begin to interest themselves in 
public affairs at an early age—he must under the present 
system choose a party ; and that very fact makes him anticipate 
the necessity by adopting a set of tenets at an even earlier age. 
Thus it is that men who have no rational foundation either in 
reason or experience for their conclusions, become parrots in 
politics, and crow the catch-words of the sects. Thus it is that 
men whose characters are too immature to bear the load of 
permanent belief with impunity are mentally deformed. They 
stereotype their beliefs before the necessary corrections “in 
proof” have been made in them, and issue themselves to the 
world as very faulty editions of the work “Man.” To this cir- 
cumstance we ascribe many of the conversions which take place 
in later life—conversions which are as often the outgrowing of 
creeds which too unduly cramped the mind—as the conscious adop- 
tion of a creed that will pay. To this may be ascribed at least some 
of the rancour which finds a place in the breasts of partisans. 
When we point to the misfortune that men should jump into 
their opinions and make their convictions too soon, we do not 
lose sight of the fact pointed out by Mill, that the ‘convictions 
of the mass of mankind run hand in hand with their interests 
and class feelings.” 


We have [he added] a strong faith, stronger than either politicians 
or philosophers generally have, in the influence of reason and virtue 
over men’s minds, but it is in that of the reason and virtue of their 
own side of the question. We expect few conversions by mere force 
of reason from one creed to the other. Men’s intellects and hearts 
have a large share in determining what sort of Conservatives or 
Liberals they will be, but it is their position (saving individual 
exceptions) which makes them Conservatives or Liberals,* 


No doubt the attachmenis of a creed are at any rate very often 
more matter of interest than of reason. We flatter ourselves 
that we are rational beings, but most of us are on this side or 
that in consequence of quite other motives tian those intellectual 





* Quoted by Mr. Morley in the Fortnightly Review, January 1886, from 
a “not republished essay of Mill.” 
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ones that are called reasons. But even then we say there is the 
same disadvantage in the system which forces all the young 
men and women of this country to choose their sides in politics 
at a time when they are not in a position to know what their 
true interests really are, and to give them vulgar motives, like 
the fear of being called a “ rat,” or a foolish desire to appear con- 
sistent, for continuing in a connection which is distasteful to 
them when they come really to appreciate their true interests 
under the circumstances, 

There is another evil which ought to have been mentioned in 
an earlier connection. We have seen the evil which results when 
the two parties in the State are dominated by a small but well- 
organized third party. It is well to remember, however, that 
there are evils incident to the system which we are discussing 
quite apart from that contingency. Otherwise our criticisms 
might be thought to bear only upon the present state of dis- 
content. We want to show that the evil is in the institution 
itself, and not in any temporary phase of its working. Take the 
case, then, where a Ministry is in a large majority in the House 
of Commons, and there is only one party in opposition. In that 
case the Minister for the time being is a real dictator. We have 
had illustrations of that state of things in the past. Ministers 
have veen so powerful that they have practically ruled without 
any check, Ifa Minister has a very large majority, then he is 
not likely to be influenced by the individual opinion of any of 
his followers, however able. He can “shed” this Minister and 
that; the Cabinet can “moult” all its gay feathers almost 
without affecting the position of the leader of the party. So 
that for the time being the Prime Minister rules with a rod of 
iron over Parliament and the country. Curiously, too, the case 
is no better when the majority of the party in power is a very 
small oue—when the party in power is very nearly balanced 
with the party in opposition. Now, however, the evil is of 
another sort. The Minister is too feeble to move. The 
party suffers from a paralysis. Even the necessary acts of 
government will not be performed with promptitude and 
courage. Let us take an illustration. Was not the feebleness 
of the police, was not the silence of the Home Office on the 
8th, 9th and 10th of February, when London was at first 
in a state of prostration and subsequently of panic, and when 
no word was spoken to reassure the timid or to discourage the 
lawless—was not that due to the weakness of the Government ? 
—a weakness which, with telegraphic speed, finds its way into 
the hands and arms of the executive. True, Mr. Chamberlain 
refused to receive a deputation of rioters, or of gentlemen who 
incited to riot, but he invited them to correspond with him as 
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to the necessary measures for the relief of the unemployed. We 
cannot but believe that this feebleness was due to the inherent 
defects of a Government, formed as Mr. Gladstone's third Admi- 
nistration was, in open alliance with the Irish party, and with 
gaping cracks between themselves and former colleagues. 

We have pointed out “how large a part of legislation is 
initiated in and carried through by the endeavours of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government. One of the results of 
party government is that each party tries to outrival its 
antagonist in adding to the bulk- of the statute-book. Individual 
members of both parties are in the habit of going to the country 
and saying, “ Look on this picture and on that,” and contrasting the 
legislative achievements of the one party with those of the other. 
This is the burden of almost every election speech. In this way 
we have party bidding against party for popular favour by the 
amount which they have added to the Statute-book. And it is 
in this way that we have brought about the curious phenomenon 
commented on by Sir Henry Maine in the work before us. 


There is undoubted danger [he says] in looking upon politics as a 
deeply interesting game, a never-ending cricket match between Blue 
and Yellow. The practice is yet more dangerous when the ever- 
accumulating stakes are legislative measures, upon which the whole 
future of the country is risked, and the danger is peculiarly great 
under a constitutional system which does not provide for measures 
reforming the constitution any different or more solemn procedure 
than that which is followed in ordinary legislation. Neither experi- 
ence nor probability affords any ground for thinking that there may 
be an infinity of legislative innovation at once safe and beneficent. On 
the contrary, it would be a safer conjecture that the possibilities of 
reform are strictly limited.* 


We cannot but think that there is truth in this careful view. 
No doubt there were in the past many reforms to be effected. 
We are not going to say that there is not room for wise legislation 
still left, but we submit that this eagerness to place laws upon 
the Statute-book, this anxiety to change the form of all existing 
institutions, and to promote undigested immature measures of 
reform, has been productive of serious evil, and has opened the 
way to a course of social legislation, some of the evils of which 
were pointed out in the last number of the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, and which are referred to in Lord Fife’s letter, in 
which he resigned the chairmanship of the Scotch Liberal Asso- 
ciation. 

The usual arguments in favour of the system which we have 





* “ Popular Government,” p. 149. 
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criticized do not seem to us very cogent. It is said that there 
are usually two main streams of thought or tendency, and that 
one of these is in favour of change and reform, while the other 
is in favour of letting well alone and keeping what we have 
achieved; and that men may honestly make small sacrifices of 
principle for the sake of the allegiance to party, without which 
neither of these tendencies can be brought into effective action. 
In other words, as it has been put by. Sir George. Cornewall 
Lewis: “A parliamentary system,” he said, “can only be.con- 
ducted by the combined operation of parties ;” * or as M. de 
Laveleye has it, “Government by party and by the majority is 
the only one which can give strength and efficiency to parlia- 
mentary institutions.” Indeed, this may be taken to be almost 
the universal excuse, for it is nothing more, for the existence of 
parties in the State. Sir Henry Maine is. worth quoting in this 
connection. 


The truth is [he says] that the inherent difficulties of democratic 
government are so manifold and enormous, that in large and complex 
modern societies it could neither last nor work if it were not aided by 
certain forces which are not exclusively associated with it, but of which 
it greatly stimulates the energy. Of these forces, the one to which 
it owes most is unquestionably Party. No force acting on mankind 
has been less carefully examined than Party, and yet none better 
deserves examination. The difficulty which Englishmen in particular 
feel about it is very like that which men once experienced when 
they were told that the air had weight. It enveloped them so evenly, 
and pressed upon them so equally, that the assertion seemed incredible. 
Nevertheless, it is not hard to show that Party and Party govern- 
ment are very extraordinary things. Let us suppose it to be still 
the fashion to write the apologues so. dear to the last century, 
in which some stranger from the East or West, some Persian full of 
intelligent curiosity, some Huron still unspoilt by civilization, or some 
unprejudiced Bonze from India or China, described the beliefs and 
usages of European countries, just as they struck him, to his kinsmen 
at the other end of the world. Let us assume that in one of these 
trifles by a Voltaire or a Montesquieu, the traveller gave an account 
of a cultivated and powerful European Commonwealth, in which the 
system of government consisted in half the cleverest men in the country 
taking the utmost pains to prevent ‘the other half from governing. 

. “Many party heroes,” he would say, “have been imagined, 
who were never seen or known to exist in reality.” But he would 
describe them as they really were. Allowing them every sort of 
private virtue, he would deny that these virtues had any effect on their 
public conduct, except so far as they helped to make men believe their 
public conduct virtuous. But this public conduct he would find to be 





* Speech in House of Commons, 10th June, 1859. 
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not so much immoral as non-moral. He would infer from actual 
observation that the party Hero was debarred by his position from the 
full practice of the great virtues of veracity, justice, and moral 
intrepidity.* He could seldom tell the full truth ; he could never be 
fair to persons other than his followers and associates ; he could rarely 
be bold except in the interests of his faction. The picture drawn by 
him would be one which few" living men would deny to be correct, 
though they might excuse its occurrence in nature on the score of 
moral necessity.T 


We will also quote here the views, which are somewhat to the 
same effect, of Mr. Frederic Harrison :— 


There is urgent need to form public opinion independent of Parlia- 
ment and of all electoral machinery whatever. The fierce rivalry of 
parties, and the way in which party absorbs all political thought 
amongst us, is a growing danger. It may be argued that the healthy 
organization of party is an essential condition of parliamentary 
government. As practised with us, the organization of party tends to 
crush and stifle the free play of public opinion. Members of Parlia- 
ment feel it a duty not to embarrass their party leaders by discussing 
any question which their leaders do not sanction, or by even criticizing 
anything they do or omit todo, Party men and politicians outside 
Parliament follow the same cue, and encourage the members in silent 
discipline. The journalists and publicists usually have their party side, 
and make it a point of honour to stir no awkward topic, but with their 
whole force to support the party side. Thus, as the whole political 
energy of our day runs into parliamentary channels and is organized 
with military discipline to secure party victories (and the same thing 
is even more conspicuous in the United States), the free formation of 
public opinion is almost as difficult as under the despotism of a Czar 
or a Napoleon. { 


Now the position that the existence of party is essential to 
healthy parliamentary government does not seem to us to be at all 
a strong position. And if we can disprove the necessary connection 
between the existence of popular government and the organization 
of parties in the State, we shall have disposed of the only reason 
which seems to be urged for an institution which it is admitted 
on all hands has little else to recommend it, and has innumerable 
features, as these writers have shown, which discredit it. 

We have pointed out that at one time, when great dynastic 
and other questions important to the very life of the nation 
were in the arena of politics, there was a reason for parties in 
politics. No doubt civil war can only be carried on by means 





* “We are,” said General Gordon, “an honest nation, but our diplomatists 
are conies and not officially honest.”—See “Journals,” vol i. p. 22. 

+ “Popular Government,” pp. 98, 99, 100. 

t “The Radical Programme.” The Contemporary Review, Feb. 1886, p. 275. 
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of parties, but it does not therefore follow that government can 
only be carried on by a sort of smothered civil war. In our time, 
were it not that party is a means of raising the temperature of 
lukewarm enthusiasm *—were it not that the war of parties is 
a foolish survival of primitive savagery which serves the purpose 
of the few ambitious men who are able to make themselves the 
leaders of these factions, we are convinced that parties would 
cease to exist. No doubt when civil war was in question the 
currents of thought might be well compared to two main streams. 
They were like rivers which made their own ways through the 
obstructions of the land. Now, however, party thought is like 
a watercourse which is made to flow in a certain direction, like 
a canal, by the artificial banks and locks of party discipline. 
As it is, as we have tried to show, the interests of the country, 
the interests of the rank-and-file of politicians, are sacrificed to 
the ambition of their leaders in much the same way as the 
common people and the soldiery used to be sacrificed to the 
pride of kings. It is for this purpose, then, that the irrational 
distinctions between the two parties is maintained. We con- 
stantly, in this foolish warfare, hear of tactics, of manoeuvres, 
of party moves, and one leader is proud of the appellation “ old 
parliamentary hand ;” and while most of these tricks and tactics 
are turned against the opposite party, the greatest dupes of 
all are the parties themselves. The ordinary politician toils 
years in the vain hope of rising to a position in which he will 
merit the rewards which it is in the power of party to bestow, 
and only a few of them ever have the loaves and the fishes which 
are the end and aim of what by a fine irony is called practical 
politics. The principle which we have stated as being the 
ethical foundation of parties—namely, that men may honestly 
sacrifice minor matters of principle for the sake of party—seems 
to us to be immoral. We have said that great danger may 
justify the losing sight of individual opinion. On a battle- 
field private judgment must be at a minimum. But why in 
these times we should still keep up this semblance of war in 
order to make these sacrifices a necessity it is difficult to see. 
The trick by means of which the juggle of parties is constantly 
played is that men magnify the points of difference between 
themselves and their fellows, and shut their eyes to the far more 
important points of agreement—a process which is dishonest 
to your antagonist and unfair to yourself. But further, on this 
matter of sacrificing minor matters of principle at the high 





* “The power of party,” says a writer in an old number of the British 
Quarterly Review, “ owes perhaps as much to the passions of both leaders 
and followers as it does to their convictions.” 
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behests of party interest, is it not difficult to say where such a 
process, once inaugurated, is to stop? The advocates of the 
system say in “small matters,” in “minor matters,” a man may 
sacrifice his principles for the sake of the organization. But 
there is an indefiniteness about this rule which gives spacious 
latitude to ambitious consciences. It is very dangerous to begin 
paltering, and when a man has given in the mint and the anise 
and the cummin for the sake of party, and for the hopes that 
adhesion to party rear in men’s minds, he may easily enough be 
induced to sacrifice more weighty matters. Where there is 
room for a conscience in party spirit most candid people have 
failed to see. But then it is said you cannot work your repre- 
sentative and democratic institutions unless you are willing to 
put up with these inconveniences. That, as we have seen, is 
the position which the advocates of party government take 
up. Well, in the first instance, it is not the highest praise 
which can be bestowed upon popular government that it can 
only be worked by means of this immoral and foolish machinery. 
We should have thought that the country could have been 
governed by the calm wisdom and prudence of the country, and 
that it was unnecessary to call in the aid of the passions of 
the prize-ring. But is the assertion true? In the first place, 
has the experiment ever been made to do away with parties and 
to see how representative institutions would work without them ? 
In the absence of any such experience, we are entitled to question 
the truth of the assertion which is made with such confidence. 
Who will say that it is impossible for our parliamentary system 
to be worked without this struggle for office when no such system 
exists in connection with any of the State departments? Do 
they not do their business? Is it necessary to have as many clerks 
again waiting outside the Treasury to trip up those within the 
Treasury with the view of getting their places? No. Then, why 
should the First Lord and all the Junior Lords do their work 
better for having the duties only for a short time, and holding 
their posts at the mercy of an adverse vote in the House of 
Commons upon any question, whether it has any relation to the 
Treasury or not? We think that this snarling and counter- 
snarling which is called debate, this division of the spoils, this 
“strife for freedon, where,” as Carlyle put it, “every one may 
get a share of what is going,” is quite unnecessary. Let us 
see. Only the other day a Ministry was defeated on a hostile 
division as to allotments. The moment of defeat was one of the 
most inopportune which could well have been chosen. No doubt 
there were important questions as to home policy to be decided, 
but one of the least urgently important was that upon which the 
Government fell by the combined vote of the Radical and 
_ [Vol. CXXV. No. CCL. ]—Nezw Sznizs, Vol. LXIX. No. IT. GG 
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Parnellite members. But at the instant there were other im- 
portant matters on the carpet. Affairs in South-Eastern Europe 
were, as we have said, in a critical condition. The one man— 
we say it without any wish to disparage his able successor—that 
the country desired to be at the Foreign Office at the time was 
Lord Salisbury. But because there was nothing definite about 
three acres and a cow in the Queen’s Speech, he had to go and 
all his Government with him. This is an illustration of the 
suicide or mutilation which the country is constantly inflicting 
on itself for the sake of party government. For the sake of that 
system we keep up a curious fiction, and that is, that the 
Ministers of the Crown, who are in a true sense the Ministers 
or servants of the country, are the masters of the House of 
Commons.* Whenever they fail to enforce these views upon the 
representatives of the people, they give place to others who can. 
Now the true theory is that the Ministers are there to carry out 
the wishes of the House of Commons—of the country through 
their representatives; and if that theory were acted upon there 
would be no necessity for a Ministerial crisis whenever the 
Ministers were in a minority. At present it does not matter how 
well some members of a Ministry may have discharged their 
duties, it is of no consequence even if they are in accord with the 
feelings of the majority in the House of Commons—they must go 
with the rest, and leave the spoils to the conquerors. Why ? 
Why, when a good man has gone into an office where he can do 
good work, should he leave it so long as he does the work well ? 

Why should not the Ministers, regardless of party considerations, 
hold the offices they are best suited for, and carry out the iuten- 
tions and wishes of the House of Commons? But it may be 
said, no Minister could stay in an office if he was only to be the 
tool of the House of Commons. Is that so? Are not the per- 





* “No one can justify,” says Mr. Justice Stephen, “though he may 
explain upon historical grounds, an arrangement by which the whole govern- 
ment of the country is vested in a popular assembly like the House of Commons, 
ruling as a king through a committee, which may be dismissed at a moment’s 
notice” (p. 263). As to the autocracy of the House of Commons, see 
Frederic Harrison’s article on the Radical Programme. 

+ It seems to us a serious mistake to suppose that the functions of a ruler 
can be lightly discharged, or that the art of government is an easy art ; of all 
the arts it is, in our opinion, the most difficult. It is not a matter which can 
be taken up easily. ‘There is no more delicate matter falls to be executed by 
human ingenuity and courage. We are confirmed in this view by such a 
sagacious observer as Mr. Justice Stephen. “I should add,” he says, “to this 
that the work of governing a great nation, if it is to be done really well, requires 
an immense amount of special knowledge, and the steady, restrained, and calm 
exertion of a great variety of the very best talents which are to be found in 
it.”—* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” p. 262. 
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manent staff in every department the tools of their chief, and 
are they not in fact the tools of the House of Commons at the 
present time? The only difference being that, whenever the will 
of the House has to be carried out, another man has to be found 
to do it, to the immense detriment of the public service. But 
let us say that if a really experienced Minister were at the head 
of one of the great departments of the State, he would very 
seldom be checked in the administration of his department by 
the representative assembly. The fact that he was a permanent 
official would give his opinions and recommendations double the 
weight which attaches to those pf the amateurs in office who hop 
in and out. But how, it may be asked, would you procure the men 
who are to fill his office when he passed away? A time will 
come when your model Minister will no longer be at the “helm,” 
or the “spigot of taxation,” as Carlyle called it; who is to 
succeed him? Under the present system there are always men 
ready to fill any of the offices which may become vacant. Now 
that is true. But how are these offices filled? By some one 
who has no knowledge of the working of the department—by 
some one who has shown his fitness for the office by making 
smart parliamentary speeches, or by showing himself a cunning 
hand at the tact which 
Clenches the bargain, 
Sails out of the bay, 
Gets the vote in the Senate 
Spite of Webster and Clay.* 
Emerson’s Tact. 


It is for this he is chosen to preside over the interests of our 
army and navy. It is these qualities which commend to his 
hands the Foreign or Colonial policy of this great country. 
Under the system of permanent government, on the other hand, the 
veteran statesman would be succeeded by one who had specially 
prepared himself for the particular duties of the office. Then men 
would prepare themselves by a real knowledge of the affairs to 
be dealt with, instead of as at present they prepare themselves 
by the invention of a “caucus,” the claptrap of the platform, or 





* That this is not invented for the occasion of the illustration, but has been 
obvious to all candid observers, must be known to most, even careless students. 
Thus, to quote from a novel of a hundred years ago : “ We want some man of 
acknowledged eminence to point our counsels with that firmness which the 
counsels of a great nation require. We have hundreds of Ministers who press 
forward into office without having once learned that art which is necessary for 
every business—the art of thinking; and mistake the petulance which could 
give inspiration to smart sarcasms on an obnoxious measure in a view 
assembly for the ability which is to balance the interest of kingdoms and inves- 
tigate the latent sources of national superiority.’ This is from that old-world 
book, Mackenzie’s “ Man of Feeling.” 
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the organization of the party. Then we should have a chance 
of seeing the country wisely governed by those who were wisest. 
instead of in the hands of the wire-pullers as at present. 
Upon this last point let us quote again from Sir Henry Maine’s 
book :— 


It is through this great natural tendency to take sides that the 
wire-puller works. Without it he would be powerless, His business 
is to fan its flame ; to keep it constantly acting upon the man who has 
once declared himself a partisan, to make escape from it difficult and 
distasteful. His act is that of the Nonconformist preacher who gave 
importance to a body of commonplace religionists by persuading 
them to wear a uniform and take a military title, or of the man who 
makes the success of a temperance society by prevailing on its mem- 
bers to wear always and openly a blue ribbon. In the long run, these 
contrivances cannot be confined to any one party, and their effects on 
all parties and their leaders, and on the whole ruling democracy, must 
be in the highest degree serious and lasting. The first of these effects 
will be, I think, to make all parties very like one another, and indeed 
in the end almost indistinguishable, however leaders may quarrel 
and partisan hate partisan. In the next place, each party will pro- 
bably become more and more homogeneous, and the opinions it pro- 
fesses, and the policy which is the outcome of those opinions, will less 
and less reflect the individual mind of any leader, but only the ideas 
which seem to that mind to be most likely to win favour with the 
greatest number of supporters. Lastly, the wire-pulling system, when 
fully developed, will infallibly lead to the constant enlargement of the 
area of suffrage.* 


Surely the fact that so much in English political life depends 
upon these party organizations and upon these captains of votes, 
the wire-pullers, is sufficient of itself to condemn the system and 
to recommend that which we are here urging as a substitute—the 
government of the country by the best men, irrespective of party 
considerations, the permanent tenure of ai] the great offices during 
efficiency and good behaviour, and the obedience of the Ministers 
of the Crown to the expressed wishes of the representatives of 
the people. Against this system we do not know any reasons of 
any cogency which can be urged. That there would be less “ sound 
and fury ” in politics is one of the recommendations of the system 
—all the “sound and fury ” at present signify nothing ; that there 
would be less enthusiasm brought to bear upon national affairs 
may be true, but the eathusiasm which arises in politics in con- 
sequence of the war of parties, is like that which is produced on 
religion by persecution. We may buy our enthusiasm too dear. 
. But to say that there would not remain enough of interest in 





* Maine’s “ Popular Government,” pp. 32, 33, See also p. 237. 
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national affairs to induce the best men to take part in them is, 
we think, untrue and libellous. While there is great work to 
be done—and the good government of a country like ours is great 
work—there will not be wanting the great men to doit. But 
the party strife, with its chicanery and cunning which form such 
a large part of party warfare, is a means of keeping some of 
the best men of the country apart from the work of governing 
altogether. It is well known that there are many especially able 
men in America who already keep themselves apart from the 
din and bustle of politics. The proportion of persons who do 
not aspire to honour by the road which leads through St. 
Stephen’s is in this country every year becoming greater. That 
these men would be attracted to the services of the State if they 
were no longer the reward of party tactics, but were the recog- 
nition of special capacity and practical experience, we think none 
can doubt. Indeed, the objections to the one system are so many, 
and the objections to the other so few, that it is almost like 
weakness to argue the matter. It is in deference, not to the 
reasons which can be urged for government by party that we 
have said so much, but because we are aware of the long roots 
which the system has struck into the national life, and of the 
firm hold it has over the minds of contemporary politicians. 





Arr. VII.—Tuse Fartuest Norra. 


Three Years of Arctic Service. By ADOLPHUS W. GREELY, 
Lieutenant U.S. Army, commarding the Expedition. 
London: Bentley & Son. 1856. 


d bes eyes of the world are once more turned towards the many 

problems connected with the North Pole and its surround- 
ings, by the publication of Lieutenant Greely’s important work 
entitled “ Three Years of Arctic Service.” 

'The fascination which Arctic exploration has always possessed 
for ambitious men of extreme courage, energy, and endurance, 
can hardly be understood by those who, sitting “at home at 
ease” in a comfortable arm-chair by the fireside, read stories of 
hardship and privation, suffering and death, cheerfully endured 
for, as is commonly supposed, the bare and empty honour of 
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planting a national flag on a spot hitherto unvisited by human 
foot, and believed to be unattainable. 

Undoubtedly the honourable ambition of handing down to 
posterity a name, distinguished for deeds of daring likely to 
redound to the credit not alone of the individual, but of the 
country of his birth, has ever been one of the most powerful 
factors in human and national progress, but it has not always 
been free from the taint of a less worthy motive ; and the earliest 
Arctic voyages, undertaken in search of the North-West Passage, 
had in view a prospective commercial advantage. Now, how- 
ever, that this long-sought North-West Passage has been found, 
and its utter uselessness as a commercial highway has been 
demonstrated, the motive for further Arctic expeditions, ending 
as they commonly have done, in intense suffering and loss of 
life, may fairly be questioned by utilitarians ; but it redounds to 
the credit of the later explorers, that, undeterred by the disasters 
of their predecessors, they have been willing to risk life and 
expose themselves to certain hardship, at the bidding of a new 
mistress, and that mistress one who holds out no golden prize to 
her votaries, for the later Arctic expeditions have been under- 
taken in the cause of SCIENCE. 

The expedition of Lieutenant Greely, as most of our readers 
will remember, was one of those inaugurated at the International 
Polar Conference which met at Hamburg in 1879, at which a 
plan recommended by Lieutenant Weyprecht for the systematic 
exploration of the Arctic seas in the interests of science, was 
agreed upon by eleven great nations of Europe and America. 
The plan was, to establish international circumpolar stations at 
which scientific observations, especially relating to meteorology 
and magnetism, should be made simultaneously. Fourteen of 
these stations were eventually established, two of which were in 
the Antarctic Ocean, and, says Lieutenant Greely, © 


many great observatories in lower latitudes co-operated with the 
Polar stations, and other auxiliary stations were added, which raised 
the number of stations observing in concert to over forty In 
the establishment and relief of these stations some seven hundred men 
incurred dangers incident to all Arctic service ; but such has been the 
improvement in Arctic equipment that, save in the case of the Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition, no man perished.* 


The Lady Franklin Bay station, the most important of all 
from its position in the very high latitude of 81° 44’ N., being 
8° more to the north than Spitzbergen, was assigned to the 
United States, and Congress voted 25,000 dols. for the expenses 





* “Three Years of Arctic Service,” p. 23. 
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of the expedition, a sum which would appear quite inadequate 
by the side of the cost of the Nares expedition, which amounted 
to three-quarters of a million. The command of the expedition 
was given to Lieutenant Greely, of the United States army (who 
had volunteered for the service), having under him two second 
lieutenants, one surgeon, and twenty-one enlisted men, all belong- 
ing to the army of the United States. 

The selection of the expeditionary corps from the army instead 
of the navy, would seem to require some explanation, since it has 
always been supposed that the navigation of the Arctic seas 
demanded the most skilful seamanship. In this, however, as in 
other things, the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition differed from 
all previous Arctic expeditions, inasmuch as the explorations 
required of it were to be on land, and a permanent land station 
was to be established close to the seam of coal discovered by the 
English in 1875. The coasts and the interior, as far as possible, 
were to be mapped, and sledging parties sent out to explore 
various points of the coast, and lay down on charts the various 
mountains and headlands observed. It will thus be seen that 
military officers were really more suited for the work to be done 
than those of the navy, and in the United States army the 
scientific attainments required of officers, especially of those 
belonging to the Signal Corps, from which all the officers of the 
expedition and five of the men were selected, are of a far higher 
order than those compulsorily attained by our own military men. 
Lieutenant Greely, the head of the expedition, whose modesty 
prevents him from giving any account of himself and his former 
exploits,was an officer of great experience, of whom General Hazen, 
chief signal officer, United States army, speaks as follows in the 
instructions issued :—“ In view of the familiarity of Lieutenant 
Greely with the methods pursued by previous expeditions, and 
of the confidence reposed in his judgment and discretion, it is 
not thought necessary to furnish him with more definite instruc- 
tions than those contained: in the following paper” (page 18). 
How entirely worthy Lieutenant Greely proved himself of 
the confidence reposed in him we shall see later, but it is also 
abundantly evidenced by the minute and careful observations 
recorded in the appendices to these volumes, observations made 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty and danger, and 
retained by him, even im eatremis, as of more value than life 
itself. 

It was arranged that a whaler should be hired to convey the 
party to their destination, but should not be detained during the 
winter; the United States Government undertaking to send a 
vessel with supplies, &c., in 1882, and again in 1883, which, if 
unable to reach Lady Franklin Bay, was to land provisions on the 
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east coast of Grinnell. Land, and leave notice of such deposit at 
various points. The instructions then continue : 


In case no vessel reaches the permanent station in 1882, the vessel 
sent in 1883 will remain in Smith Sound until there is danger of its 
closing by ice, and on leaving will land all her supplies and a party at 
Littleton Island, which party will be prepared for a winter’s stay, and 
will be instructed to send sledge parties up the east side of Grinnell 
Land to meet this party. If not visited in 1882 Lieutenant Greely 
will abandon his station not later than September 1, 1883, and will re- 
treat southward by boat, following closely the east coast of Grinnell 
Land until the relieving vessel is met or Littleton Island is reached. 
(P. 13.) 


Had these promises been faithfully kept, the subsequent 
disasters would have been averted. No vessel reached the 
station in 1882, and on August 9, 1883, Lieutenant Greely 
commenced his disastrous retreat, in obedience to orders, by 
boat. The two winters at Fort Conger had been passed in 
health, and, considering the position, in comparative comfort. 


The programme of scientific observations, the main work of the 
party, had been carried out, as far as instruments and means per- 
mitted, and in the two years over five hundred observations were 
made, and recorded daily. The monotony of Arctic life, the depression 
of months of cold and darkness, the restricted and limited diet, the 
dangers and extreme privations of winter and spring sledging, had all 

* been experienced without scurvy, without loss of health or limb, with- 
out sickness, and without even a serious frost-bite. This experience 
proves the possibility of a selected party, under proper management, 
to endure for a series of years the danger and privation incident to 
Arctic life and exploration with safety and comparative comfort. The 
later sufferings and death are properly chargeable, first, to the fortunes 
of navigation, and afterwards to preventible causes. (P. 70.) 


What these sufferings were and their cause, form the subject of 
the greater part of the second volume. Starting in a steam 
launch and three small boats, with such provisions as they were 
able to carry, they soon got nipped by the ice, and at last beset, 
had to abandon the steam launch and drag the boats over the 
ice, reaching the shore with great difficulty, after battling with 
the elements on a moving ice-floe for nineteen days. One 
quotation will show the extremity of the perils of this portion of 
the journey : 


Just as the whale-boat party quitted their snow-house, one of these 
repeated shocks, of unusual violence, split our floe again, opening 
wide crack, which soon swallowed up a portion of the abandoned house. 
Even as we rapidly rolled up the tepee, a narrow crack formed 
under our feet. Fortunately, at that time an immense floe to the 
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northward was setting with tremendous pressure against our own 
floe, from which it was separated by some fifty feet of small rubble 
ice, that was held together simply by the pressure. The slightest 
movement of either floe would open this rubble so that the sea would 
swallow up any one on it. It was a hazardous passage, not to be 
thought of under other circumstances, but in our desperation it afforded 
the only means of escape. With wonderful celerity, boat, sledge, and 
provisions were rushed across the chasm; the articles of least value 
being left till the last. Even as the last man passed over the rubble, 
the floes moved, and one man just escaped dropping through as the 
lessening pressure opened again the pack. (Vol. ii. p. 147.) 


On this floe the party remained during a gale with a velocity <= % 


of nearly fifty miles an hour, unable to cook food, and when at 
last able to do so, only adding to their discomfort by turning the 
snow to water, which soaked everything. When, however, the 
gale abated, they were able to reach a paleocrystic floe, and. 
thence got to land. “After fifty-one days,” says Lieutenant\_ 
Greely, “and five hundred “miles of travel, I landed near Cape 
Sabine, not only my party in health and with undiminished 
numbers, but its scientific and private records, its instruments 
and its baggage, with arms and ammunition sufficient, in a land 
fairly stocked with game, to have insured our lives and safety.” 

This wonderful journey, with its so far successful termination, 
has only been equalied by a similar one in 1871-1872, in which 
nineteen persons, including some Esquimaux, with wives and 
children, one a baby, got separated from the Polaris in a violent 
gale, and after one hundred and ninety-six days, eighty-three of 
which were during the absence of the sun, they were picked up 
off the coast of Labrador on April 30, 1872, without the loss of 
a single life, having drifted on the ice-floes for over fifteen hun- 
dred miles, From the time of landing at Cape Sabine the re- 
cord of Greely’s party is one of daily increasing wretchedness 
and starvation. On October 9 they found a record of the loss 
of the Proteus, the first steamer sent to their relief: the stores 
left for them proved small in quantity, and the bread mouldy 
and uneatable. The rations were gradually reduced to the lowest 
amount possible for sustaining life, until on November 1 they 
consisted of about six ounces of bread, four ounces of meat, and 
four ounces of vegetables per man, at which rate it was calcu- 
lated there would be sufficient to last till March 1, after which ten 
days’ rations would remain, of ten ounces of bread, ten ounces of 
pemmican, and a small quantity of tea, on which to cross Smith 
Sound by sledge. 

It may be imagined that this slow starvation caused murmur- 
ing and insubordination among some of the men, the doctor 
reporting that health and ‘strength could not be maintained upon 
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it, and if we compare it with the starvation rations of Captain 
McClure when relieved by Lieutenant (now Admiral) Bedford 
Pim, we shall more clearly realize the dreadful hunger which 
must have been suffered by Greely’s party. McClure’s men, 
when found, were receiving half a pound of meat and two pounds 
of flour daily, and were even then so ravenous as to watch the 
division with lynx-eyed vigilance, lest a crumb should be ab- 
stracted ; and Lieutenant Bedford Pim said, “The hungry looks 
on all sides of me were very painful.’ Many also were suffer- 
ing from scurvy. What then could Lieutenant Greely’s party 
expect, when, in addition to rations so meagre, they were without 
sufficient shelter and fuel for cooking. Lieutenant Lockwood, 
one of the bravest of the party, writes: 


This is miserable: we have insufficient supplies of everything. 
Even the blubber will support but one poor light, and that hardly for 
the winter. We must rely on the whaleboat and the barrel-staves 
mostly for fuel, the alcohol being almast exhausted. Cold, dampness, 
darkness, and hunger, are our portion every day and all day. Here 
in the hut one has to grope around in the darkness to find anything 
laid down. (Vol. ii. p. 183.) 


Further on he says: “Occupied some time this morning in 
scraping like a dog in the place where the moulded dog-biscuits 
were emptied. Found a few crumbs of small pieces, and eat 
mould and all.” 

Thus they passed through the terrible weeks of darkness, 
during which one (Sergeant Elison), became so terribly frost- 
bitten as eventually to lose both feet and hands. Then scurvy 
claimed its victims; insubordination grew worse and worse ; petty 
thefts of food became frequent; and death began to run riot 
among the handful of brave men, left apparently to their fate 
by a forgetful country. Yet their commander, with a load of 
anxiety on his shoulders too heavy to be borne, could try to keep 
up the flagging spirits of his men by talking to them day after 
day, as they lay, cold and hungry, in their sleeping bags, on 
various subjects, or reading to them by the light of the solitary 
Eskimo lamp, the oil for which, even, was begrudged as wasted 
food. Occasionally foxes were shot and consumed, the entrails 
even being added to the stew for flavour ; and on November 29 
a feast of thanksgiving was celebrated with six pounds of rice, 
five pounds of raisins, two pounds of extract of coffee and 
chocolate, and two pounds of milk; the record reading: “To- 
day we have been almost happy, and had almost enough to eat.” 
On November 30 it is observed that the temperature was 3°, 
the first time it had been above zero during the month. On 
December 14 it is noted that so many foxes had been shot as to 
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enable one to be added each week to the mess, but as these 
foxes weigh only from four to five pounds, it added only about a 
third of an ounce to each man’s allowance in the week. Hope 
seemed to have partially returned to these forlorn half-starved 
wanderers with the return of light, and two of their number, 
Rice and Jens the Eskimo, were sent on February 2 to endeavour 
to find provisions, supposed to have been cached for them by 
eamenes Garlington, of the relief steamer Yantic, at Littleton 
Island. 


The end of January [says Lieutenant Greely] was an important 
season tous. We had already passed three months of darkness with 
a mean temperature of — 23°, and looked on our troubles as almost 
passed, though the sun was to be absent sixteen days longer. Twenty- 
four yet remained alive, of whom twenty-two were in comparative 
health and strength. Though haggard, emaciated, and suffering, we 
were yet confident and hopeful. We hoped that Smith Sound was 
frozen over, and that if Garlington failed us at Littleton Island, yet 
Rice would bring to our help the gentle natives of Etah, who never 
failed Kane and Hayes in their hours of need and danger. Once 
among those Arctic highlanders, we knew our safety would be 
assured.” (Vol. ii. p. 234.) 


But alas! the messengers were forced to return unsuccessful, 
as the sea at Smith Sound remained unfrozen ; nevertheless, the 
men are reported as continuing in good spirits, rejoicing at a 
temperature below freezing mercury, hoping that this would 
cause the sea to freeze before March 6; but many of them 
began to suffer greatly in health. Lieutenant Lockwood, second 
in command, was evidently dying, and almost every entry in the 
journal tells of sickness and death. 


The fates seem to be against us [writes Greely, on March 13]. 
An open channel, no game, no food, and apparently no hopes from 
Littleton Island We have done all we can to help ourselves, 
and shall ever struggle on; but it drives me almost insane to face the 
future. It is not the end that affrights any one, but the road to be 
travelled to reach that goal. To die is easy, very easy; it is only 
hard to strive to endure, to live. [And he adds later, March 21:] It 
is surprising with what calmness we view death, which, strongly as we 
may hope, seems now inevitable. Only game can save us. We have 
talked over the matter very calmly and quietly, and I have always 
exhorted the men to die as men, and not as dogs. There is little 
danger of these men failing in the dire extremity, for the manly forti- 
tude and strength of the many compel respect and imitation from the 
few. (Vol. ii. p. 270.) 


From this time they struggled on, dying one by one, the rations 
reduced to the lowest point possible, everything consumed —even 
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articles of clothing made of sealskin. On April 6, two (Rice 
and Frederick) started in a sledge in search of 100 Ibs. of meat 
which had been abandoned, on a ration of six ounces of bread 
and six of pemmican ; but they could not find the meat, and 
Rice died of exposure and exhaustion. All now they had to 
depend upon was such game as they could shoot (chiefly 
ptarmigan and dovekies), and shrimps, of which they caught many 
pounds. On April 8 Lieutenant Lockwood died ; of him Greely 
says: “He was a gallant officer, a brave, true, and loyal man; 
he always did his best, and that best will give him a name in 
Arctic history as long as courage, perseverance, and success shall 
seem worthy of man’s praise and ambition. 

On April 11 they succeeded in killing a bear and a small seal; 
but after this no game could be obtained, and on May 15 the 
last of the rations were consumed, after which the survivors 
maintained life on shrimps, sea-weed, and saxifrage. ‘‘ How we 
live,” says the record, “I do not know, unless it is because we 
are determined to.” 

On June 6th occurred the most painful incident recorded. 
Private Henry, who had frequently been caught stealing pro- 
visions from his comrades in misfortune, was shot by Lieutenant 
Greely’s orders, having been found with considerable quantities 
of sealskin and other stolen articles. Fully twelve pounds 
of sealskin were found cached among his effects. It does ° 
indeed add greatly to the terrors of death by starvation, when 
the strong use their strength to deprive the weak of that 
which can alone hold body and soul together; and Lieutenant 
Greely says of Henry, * His physical strength is greater than that 
of any two men.” It was therefore doubtless in the exercise of a 
sound discretion, that this man should have been debarred from 
feeding himself at the expense of his dying comrades ; neverthe- 
less, we experience a shock in reading of a military execution at 
such a time. 

Dr. Pavy, who had likewise been frequently found purloining 
from his comrades, and had apparently become insane from 
privation and the use of narcotics, taken to still the pains of 
hunger, died on June 6, after taking a large quantity of ergot, 
either intentionally or believing it to be iron. At this time the 
sole sustenance of the party consisted of lichens, sea-weed, and 
saxifrage, supplemented by articles of clothing made of sealskin. 
They were too weak to procure shrimps or other food; and yet it 
is recorded: “ Brainard found yesterday a few Eskimo relics. 
We told him it was the ruling passion strong in death, as he has 
always been gathering up articles of that kind.” This is only 
one of many little notes, touching on scientific matters, made 
at a time when the whole party were absolutely dying of 
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starvation. The temperature in the tent and out is noted daily ; 
the animals, birds, and plants seen are recorded, even to a 
bunch of purple saxifrage in blossom. On June 21 a gale blew 
down the tent, which they were too weak to re-erect, and, with 
the thermometer at 28°, and snowing, they lay in their sleeping- 
bags waiting for death. - 


By the morning of the 22nd [says Lieutenant Greely] we were all 
exhausted, and it was only through the energy and devotion of 
Frederick or Brainard—I do not remember which—that we obtained, 
about noon, some water. That and a few square inches of soaked seal- 
skin, was all the nutriment which passed our lips for forty-two hours 
prior to our rescue. Connell was very feeble, and the end of all was 
approaching. I tried, with indifferent success, to read from my prayer- 
book, and the few scraps we had, but the high wind and the lack of 
food made it too exhausting. (Vol. ii. p. 331.) 


But just when hope was utterly dead, rescue was at hand. 
They thought at midnight they heard a whistle, and Brainard 
went to look for a vessel, but was unable to see it. 


Bierderbick suggested that the vessel was in Payer Harbour, which 
I could not believe, as I thought the whistle must be from a ship 
running along the coast. We had resigned ourselves to despair, when 
suddenly strange voices were heard calling me; and in a frenzy of 
feeling as vehement as our enfeebled condition would permit, we 
realized that our country had not failed us, that the long agony was 
over, and the remnant of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition saved. 
(Vol. ii. p. 831.) 


Thus ends this sad but interesting and suggestive story; of 
it the narrator may well say: 


No pen could ever convey to the world an adequate idea of the 
abject misery and extreme wretchedness to which we were reduced at 
Cape Sabine. Insufficiently clothed, for months without drinking 
water, destitute of warmth, our sleeping-bags frozen to the ground, 
our walls, roof, and floor covered with frost and ice, subsisting on one- 
Sith of an Arctic ration—almost without clothing, light, heat, or food ; 
yet we were never without courage, faith, and hope. The extraordinary 
spirit of loyalty, patience, charity, and self-denial—daily and almost 
universally exhibited by our famished and nearly maddened party— 
must be read between the lines in the account of our daily life, 
penned under such desperate and untoward circumstances, Such 
words, written at such a time, I have nut the heart to enlarge upon. 
(Preface. ) 


Regarding the accusations of cannibalism freely circulated on 
the return of the miserable remnant of the expedition, Lieu- 
tenant Greely says only: “I know of no law, human or divine 
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which was broken at Sabine, and do not feel called upon, as an 
officer or as a man, to dwell longer on such a painful topic.” 
We may, however, point out, as corroborative of Lieutenant 
Greely’s words, that of the seven rescued, one (Elison) had been 
for seven and a half months utterly helpless, having lost both 
hands and feet from frost-bite, and surviving only because his 
starving comrades not only tended and nursed him as carefully 
as circumstances would permit, but also allowed him double 
rations, at a time when every ounce of food was jealously 
weighed, and devoured ravenously by those able to get about. 
Had there been even a thought of cannibalism, surely this 
helpless burden would have been the first to suffer, and we can 
heartily echo Lieutenant Greely’s words: 


I hardly know now whether most to admire the courage and will 
which kept Elison alive, or the devotion and charity of his comrades, 
who gave so freely of their strength, food, and tender offices, knowing 
all the while that their sacrifices were in vain, except as a concession to 
their spirit of humanity and Christian charity. (Vol. ii. p. 334.) 


Sergeant Elison survived only to July 8, and died at Godhavn, 
from secondary amputation. 

It is abundantly evident from the narrative before us that the 
intense sufferings endured by this gallant and devoted band 
might have been to a great extent avoided, had they disregarded 
the order which commanded them to return southward by boat 
not later than Sept. 1, 1883, or had the relieving vessel so 
anxiously expected acted in accordance with instructions, and 
cached provisions at the points promised. The two winters at 
Fort Conger were passed in tolerable health and comfort, and it 
is remarked that “the men are meeting the winter much more 
cheerfully than last year, and have much better appetite ;” and 
the surgeon admitted in an official report the next spring, “ that 
their health was better during the second than the first winter.” 
There was therefore no reason why a third winter should not 
have been passed at all events without loss of life, for though 
provisions were not abundant, they had yet enough to sustain 
life, and might possibly have supplemented the ordinary rations 
by musk oxen from Lake Hazen, or by seals, of which one was 
killed on Nov. 20. We cannot, however, devote more time to 
the history of the expedition, nor stop to criticize the action of 
the U.S. Government and more especially that of the com- 
mander of the Yantic, but must turn our attention to the 
scientific results obtained through so much suffering. 

Our geographical knowledge has been increased by the careful 
mapping of Grinnell Land, and the extension of Greenland for 
at least forty miles northward, beyond the point reached by 
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Lieutenant Beaumont, of the Discovery, in 1876. This point, 
in lat. 83° 24’ N., is the highest at present known. It was 
attained by Lieutenant Lockwood in a sledging expedition 
undertaken in May 1882, and has been named, from the dis- 
coverer, Lockwood Island. But although this island was the 
highest point visited, Lieutenant Lockwood saw other points to 
the northward, the farthest of which he named Cape Washing- 
ton ; thus proving that Greenland stretches its “icy mountains” 
much farther north than had previously been supposed. The 
whole country appeared to be mountainous and almost barren, 
but by no means uniformly ice-clad, the following being the 
description given : 


We now ascended the summit of the cape (Lockwood Island), 
which was from two thousand six hundred, to three thousand feet 
elevation above the sea, and displayed our flags, About eight miles 
to the north-east, a point of land (Cape Kane) is visible, similar to the 
one on which we are now standing, with an intervening fiord (Conger), 
which probably communicates with the one to the westward, making 
this an island. Another point (Cape Washington), about fifteen miles 
away, projects farther to the north than the intermediate one, In the 
distance, looking past these points, is a low blue line stretching away 
to the northward. Owing to haze in that direction it could not with 
safety be pronounced land, although at first it gave one that impres- 
sion. The interior was a confused mass of snow-capped peaks, and 
the country much broken by entering fiords. Towards the north, the 
Polar Ocean, a vast expanse of snow and broken ice lay before us. 
For sixty miles our vision extended uninterruptedly, and within it no 
signs of land appeared. The ice appeared to be rubble, the absence 
of the large paleocrystic floes being remarked on. (Vol. i. p. 339.) 


This land does not appear to be destitute of life, for traces of 
foxes, lemmings, hares, and ptarmigan were seen, and several 
snow buntings flew round the tent ; but the vegetation on bare 
rocks, apparently of volcanic origin, was stunted and scanty. 
Lieutenant Lockwood endeavoured to repeat his sledge jour- 
ney the following spring (1883), but was unable to do so, the ice 
being too much broken to allow of his crossing Robeson Channel. 
He was therefore sent by Lieutenant Greely to cross Grinnell 
Land. In this trip, which was considered extremely difficult, 
numerous glaciers, lakes, and precipitous cliffs were seen and 
described ; one cliff, “attaining an altitude of four thousand 
four hundred and forty-four feet, was scaled, and named “ Mount 
Difficult,” and the scene from the summit is thus described : 


To the south lay a mass of cone-shaped mountain peaks, separated 
by deep and narrow valleys, the whole covered with ice and snow. 
Several glaciers were seen in this direction. To the west and south- 
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west, many isclated summits were also noticed, but they seemed mostly 
great dome-shaped heights, rather than peaks, rising like waves on the 
horizon. A peak was noticed at a great distance, probably seventy-five 
miles, bearing south 60° weet. North-west of the valley could be seen 
several glacier-like formations. The country to the west and south is 
apparently ice-capped.” (Vol. ii. p. 30.) 


One extraordinary glacier, named by Lockwood “ The Chinese 
Wall,” and re-named “Mer de Glace Agassiz,” is described as a 
solid vertical wall of ice, ranging from one hundred and twenty- 
five to two hundred feet in height, and running “over mountain- 
tops or in the beds of valleys with an almost unvarying height.” 
Fossil remains were discovered on the top of a mountain, consist- 
ing of “a shell, petrified wood, fish, &c.” A few specimens of 
grasses, &c., were also collected, and a ptarmigan was seen. Two 
seals (Phoca hispida) were also seen. 

But it appears to us that the most interesting discovery was 
that made by Lieutenant Greely himself, in the interior of 
Grinnell Land, at no very great distance from Fort Conger, of a 
large lake, named by him Lake Hazen, from which fiowed a 
river, which apparently remained open even during the winter. 


At seven p.m. [says Lieutenant Greely] we were astonished beyond 
measure at reaching a point where the stream was open. I was 
almost inclined to doubt the evidence of my own eyes, and indeed 
rubbed them once before answering the inquiry of one of the men as to 
what that was. The open river, about fifty yards wide and of clear water, 
was a rapidly running stream, of an average depth of two feet. This 
stream was bounded on both sides by thick clear ice of ten feet in 
thickness A couple of hundred yards further, and a sharp 
‘turn brought in sight a scene which we shall all remember to our 
dying day. Before us was an immense ice-bound lake. Its snowy 
covering reflected “ diamond-dust” from the midnight sun, and at our 
feet was a broad pool of open water which fed the river, To the 
northward some eight or ten miles, its base at the northern edge of 
the lake, a partly snow-clad range of high hills (Garfield Range) 
appeared, behind and above which the hog-back, snow-clad summits 
of the United States Mountains rose, with their stern, unchanging 
splendour. To right and left on the southern shore, low, rounded 
hills—bare, as a rule, of snow—extended far to east and west, until in 
reality or perspective they joined the curving mountains to the north. 
The ‘scene was one of great beauty and impressiveness, (Vol. i. p. 30.) 


Travelling along the lake shore, “ much grass, many willows, 
and other vegetation, abounded ; while, to my surprise, not more: 
than a quarter of the ground was then covered by snow.” This. 
was on May 2. Fish, six to seven inches long, had been seen in 
the lake; large numbers of musk-oxen, ptarmigan, and hares 
were seen, and traces of wolf, fox, lemming, &c. ; and one bird, 
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about the size of a plover, but not known. Nor was this the only 
place in which vegetation and game were found in abundance, for 
at a spot visited by Lieutenant Archer in 1875; and calied by 
him Conybeare Bay, but which was proved by Lieutenant 
Greely to be a deep fiord, and which he named Chandler Fiord, 
in a valley running to the north-west, vegetation is reported 
as abundant, and “ what appeared to be a musk-ox trail (similar 
to the buffalo trails of the Far West) was found ;” indicating 
plainly that the valley was a winter resort for these animals. 
Lieutenant Greely made a further exploration of this lake and 
its surroundings in June and July, and made further discoveries 
of lakes and rivers, rendering it certain that here, in the interior 
of Grinnell Land, in lat. 83° N., conditions exist, differing so 
widely from those of the coast as to make it probable that in 
Greenland also, notwithstanding the great ice barrier which 
Nordenskidld was unable to penetrate, a fertile belt may be 
found to exist in the interior. ‘These discoveries appear to us 
of great importance in regard to the future of Arctic explora- 
tion; for here we find fertile valleys filled with game, even 
during the winter, within reach of coal of fair quality, and 
accessible from Fort Conger, and probably from other points of 
the coast, where it would seem possible to form a permanent 
depdt in connection with Fort Conger, where life might be 
endured with the minimum of suffering inseparable from Arctic 
exploration, and from which well-equipped sledging and boating 
parties might be sent to survey the interior of Greenland, and to 
approach nearer and nearer, as opportunity offers, to the Pole. 
Here, too, might be kept, bred and trained, a constant supply 
of Eskimo dogs, so necessary for Arctic sledging. 

Although Lieutenant Greely’s party appears to have been 
the first civilized men who had trodden these valleys, yet there 
were abundant traces of habitation by Eskimo at a former 
period. Lieutenant Greely speaks of summer encampments of 
Eskimo near Discovery Bay, on a plateau about twenty feet 
above tide-water. There were large piles of bones, mostly of the 
seal, which had been split, evidently for the marrow.* <A few 
pieces of worked bone and wood were found, and also the slat of 
an ancient Eskimo sledge. But the most numerous and impor- 
tant of these relics were found in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Hazen: the first described are four circles in which tents had 
been pitched, about twenty feet above the level of Lake Hazen. 
Here were found a number of bones, pieces of unworked wood, 
and a decayed sledge-slat of pine or fir. Luxuriant vegetation 





* Sergeant Brainard reported that fully a ton of bones could be gathered 
from one of these encampments. 
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is noted as surrounding this spot, consisting of grass, sorrel, 
poppies, and other plants, the sorrel being from eight to ten 
inches in height. A little beyond this were found five pieces of 
worked whalebone and two bone shoes for the runners of a 
sledge. These runners were covered with mosses and lichens, 
and partially buried in the sand. The circles denoted only 
summer habitations, but signs were not wanting of a more per- 
manent occupation of the locality ; and the description given of 
these relics is so interesting that we must be pardoned for quoting 
somewhat largely : 


I was surprised greatly on discovering, against a vertical bank 
facing Ruggles River, three abandoned Eskimo huts, which doubtless 
had been occupied in the far past as permanent abodes, These houses 
were built from large, fine pieces of slate, which were readily obtain- 
able from the adjoining rocks, Many pieces of this slate, as large as 
three feet by two feet, were lying around, the thickness of which varied 
from three-fourths of an inch to an inch and a half. The Eskimo had 
utilized the steep precipitous bank, against which the back of the 
houses rested and in which the chimneys were built. The houses were 
six feet wide and ten feet long, though possibly they may have been 
longer, as the walls most distant from the bank had fallen, and partly 
disappeared, through being undermined by the river. The side walls 
of the structure were about three feet in height. Apparently the 
whole house had been covered with large pieces of slate, which served 
as a roof, for many such pieces were found in the interior space, which 
was partly filled by them. It is probable that the width of the houses 
depended on the size of the pieces of slate which could be used as a 
covering. No signs of a ridge-pole or a wooden support to the roof 
were to be seen. We carefully removed the flat slabs, and, digging 
among the dirt and moss, which was of considerable depth, found many 
relics and bones, which were most numerous near the chimney or 
fireplace. Bones of the musk-ox, hare, and of various birds (and at 
least one kind of fish) were found in great abundance. Among other 
articles were three combs of walrus ivory, one of which had ornamental 
work on it, and whalebone fish-hooks (?), a bone needle (?), and pieces 
of whalebone, a shoe for a sledge-runner, and a number of other 
worked articles of bone and wood, the uses of which were unknown. 
. .. . A piece of dogskin of considerable size was also dug out, which 
had rotted to such an extent that it fell to pieces when handled.” 
(Vol. i. p. 380.) 


Another house was discovered on the other side of the river: 


Its entrance passage, facing to the north toward Lake Hazen, was 
twelve feet long and three in width. About half-way between the 
mouth of the entrance and the main hut was an opening to the right, 
a circular space, which was five feet in diameter. It seems probable 
that this might have been the storehouse, or possibly have been 
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intended for the use of dogs in winter. The main room was seven- 
teen feet and four inches long, by nine feet in width, being in the shape 
of an ellipse, the major axis of which was at right angles to the 
entrance passage. One peculiarity of the house was the existence of 
two fireplaces, one in the east and one in the south end, both of which 
had been built outward so as to take up no part of the space of the 
room, The sides of the entire habitation were low walls of sodded 
earth, which were lined inside by flat, thin slate, the tops of which 
on an average were elevated about two feet above the level of the 
interior floor. The interior, next to the walls, was raised above the 
centre, forming a ledge or bench, which, covered with flat slabs of 
slate, was probably used for sleeping purposes, similarly to the wooden 
platforms in vogue among the Danish Eskimo. 


Traces of another house were also found : 


In the two houses and in the immediate vicinity we collected about 
forty pieces of wood and worked bone. Among other articles were 
one large and two small narwhal horns ; two walrus ivory toggles for 
dog-traces, such as are now used by the Greenlanders; an arrow- 
head, two bone handles, a skinning-knife with bone handle and iron 
blade, a bear’s tooth, whalebone shoes for the runners of two sledges, 
and a wooden upstander with a carefully made and well-fitted bone 


top, &c. &e. Among other pieces of wood was a pole, nine feet long 
and about two inches in diameter, of a hard, close-grained coniferous 
wood. There were several articles of worked bone, whose use I could 
not surmise, and the character of which was unknown to our own 
Eskimo. (Vol. i. p, 384.) 


No human remains were found, nor bones of dogs ; but those of 
the hare and musk-ox were very plentiful. The discovery of 
these relics leads to many interesting inquiries. In the first 
place, it is evident that at some time a tribe of Eskimo had 
made this spot a permanent settlement for a considerable time, 
and had found there an abundance of food ; that they employed 
dogs and sledges, and possibly reindeer, for an antler was found 
about half a mile from Lake Hazen; and Greely thinks in all 
probability they left their encampment voluntarily, either from a 
— of game, or from finding more suitable quarters else- 
where. 

Eskimo settlements, now no longer occupied, have been traced 
all along the coasts of Grinnell Land and Greenland, as far as 
the eighty-second parallel; but this appears to be the limit of 
human occupation of these frozen regions. 


I feel satisfied [says Sir George Nares] that the men whose tracks 
we followed as far as lat, 82° N. never passed Cape Union, Even 
in July and August, animal life is too scarce along the shores of the 
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Polar Sea, to support a party of wandering Eskimo; whilst the idea 
of winter residence is beyond consideration. 

The result of our observations [he adds] amounts to this: that 
along the shores of Smith Sound, Kennedy Channel, Hall Basin, and 
Robeson Channel, to a point three degrees north of the present 
extreme range of the Etah Eskimo, there are to be found not only 
traces of wanderings, but many proofs of former permanent habita- 
tions, in places where, under present climatic conditions, it would 
be impossible for Eskimo to exist. The abandonment by the 
Esikmo of these settlements in Grinnell Land, as well as in the Parry 
Islands, is a subject of considerable interest. It points to a change 
in the physical conditions of an extensive area lying within the Arctic 
zone. (Vol. ii, Appendix.) 


When we consider the evidences of abundant game and vege- 
tation still to be found ia the neighbourhood of Lake Hazen, we 
can hardly feel satisfied as to the great changes of condition of 
which Sir George Nares speaks so confidently, for although doubt- 
less changes huve taken place, and the cold of the Arctic regions 
may have gained in intensity, and the vegetation may have be- 
come more scanty in consequence, yet these changes would not 
have occurred suddenly, and the abandonment of the settlement 
at Lake Hazen would appear to have been somewhat sudden, 
since they left behind them many articles of value, such as sledge- 
runners and the long pole, which, considering the scarcity of 
wood in those regions, would certainly have been taken in case 
of any intentional change of habitat. It seems probable that, 
having left for sealing during the summer months, they found 
themselves cut off from return by a sudden muvement of the ice, 
and possibly perished, for we are told that many sledges have 
been found in the west Greenland channel to the northward of 
the eighty-first parallel. The objects discovered—one being a 
skinning-knife with iron blade—do not seem to point to any great 
antiquity, for although covered with lichens, they appeared, ex- 
cept in one or two instances, to be in good preservation, and 
nearly to resemble articles still in use among the Eskimo, although 
there were some exceptions, in articles the use of which was un- 
known. These are not minutely described, but they might pro- 
bably settle the question as to which branch of the Eskimo 
family the settlers at Lake Hazen belonged, for the whence and 
the whither of these vanished people have yet to be found, and, 
as Lieutenant Greely says, the subject “is not only of interest 
in itself, but has an important bearing on the change of surface 
elevation, the advance or retrogression of the glacier system, and 
other similar physical phenomena, which in turn have an im- 
portant bearing not only on the climatic conditions of the Arctic 
regions, but of the world in general.” It is certain this subject 
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cannot be separated from the natural history—the fauna and the 
flora—of the surrounding regions, for man in the hunting 
stage of civilization, will inevitably follow in the track of game. 
Of the larger game, the musk-ox still appears to have its breed- 
ing grounds near Lake Hazen, many calves having been seen 
quite young. Their food appears to be willow, saxifrage, dryas, 
and grasses ; and their survival during the winter in the interior of 
Grinnell Land seems a conclusive proof that there are spots which, 
even in the severest seasons, are almost free from snow. The 
musk-ox was also met with, although not in herds, on the Green- 
land coast, even as far north as 83° 03’, which goes far to prove 
that similar conditions exist in the interior of Greenland to those 
observed in Grinnell Land ; although Lieutenant Greely thinks it 
probable that the musk-ox, like the reindeer, “ ekes out its winter 
food, which in darkness must be gathered under extraordinary 
disadvantages, by its fat,’ and this seems proved by the difference 
in the spring and autumn weight of the animal ; those killed in 
the spring weighing 260 lbs., as against an average of 360 lbs. 
for ten killed in the autumn, the largest weighing 432 lbs. of 
dressed meat. Of reindeer none were seen alive, but many shed 
antlers were found, one in lat. 82° 45' N., and, “much to my 
surprise,” says Lieutenant Greely, “I picked up a scrap of rein- 
deer skin, about an inch square, in a valley to the westward of 
Lake Hazen.” “Sergeant Brainard found, five miles or more 
north of Cape Lawrence, about 80° 2h’ N., a freshly-picked 
skeleton of a young fawn, which Eskimo Christiansen said could 
not have been dead more than two years.” A similar skeleton 
was found by Fielden in the Nares expedition. Nevertheless, 
the belief is expressed that the animal is no longer a habitant of 
northern Grinnell Land, but has retreated southwards. The 
hare seems to be the animal best able to endure the Arctic 
cold, for it is found everywhere : “‘ Markham saw its tracks on 
the frozen sea in 83° 10’ N., fully ten miles from land.” It evi- 
dently does not hibernate,* as its tracks were seen by the Greely 
party as late as December 22 and as early as February 6, one 
killed in that month weighing eleven pounds. It had been feed- 
ing on willow and saxifrage buds. Another animal found at the 
farthest north is the lemming, which is seen during the whole 
winter. This animal changes its coat from dark to white during 
the winter, but the hare appears to retain its white fur all the 
year round, although it is less thick in the summer. The polar 
bear was seen by Lieutenant Lockwood near Cape Benet in 
83° 13’ N., but'that is considered an exceptionally high latitude 





* One place was seen where a hare had evidently dug through the snow in 
search of food. 
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for it. The Arctic fox is very active, even in the highest known 
latitudes, and retains its character for cunning, as it can very 
seldom be shot, and carefully rejects poisoned meat. One was 
taken and apparently tamed by Greely’s men, but broke his 
chain, dug into the snow-wall, hid his extra food there, and 
eventually made his escape. The wolf, unknown in Greenland, 
has been frequently seen in Grinnell Land, and in 1882 a band 
of a dozen was seen near Fort Conger. The ermine is also found, 
but apparently is not numerous. Of sea animals, the whale, the 
grampus, the white whale, the narwhal, four species of-seals, and 
the walrus were seen ; but some do not go farther north than 
Robeson Channel, and only the Phoca fotida appears to live 
in these waters all the year round. 

The birds are fairly numerous, a list of thirty-two being given 
as observed northward of lat. 81° 30’ jn Greenland and Grinnell 
Land, but all except the ptarmigan appear to be migratory, and 
most of them are found also in Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, and 
Point Barrow. 

The list of plants includes sixty-four species, amongst which 
the saxifrages and dryas seem to be most abundant; of the 
former seven species are enumerated, and of the latter we are 
told, “beds, of acres in extent, were found on loamy soil, 
especially in the interior of Grinnell Land.” These two plants, 
with the Salix arctica (willow), form the chief food of all the 
Arctic herbivora. This willow is not a tree, but only a creeping 
plant, being on the coast about a foot long and less than an inch 
in diameter at base of branches; whilst in the interior of Grinnell 
Land it attained to a foot and a half in length with a diameter 
of an inch and a half. 

Of lichens and mosses seventy-four species were brought back 
and identified, and amongst them the Cladonia rangiferina 
(reindeer moss) found, although of stunted growth, in Grinnell 
Land, near Lake Hazen, and at Cape Baird: thus proving that 
Sir Joseph Hooker was correct in supposing that it would be 
found. No list is given of insects, but during the early part of 
the sojourn at Fort Conger “spiders, mosquitoes, flies, cater- 
pillars, moths, and ‘daddy long-legs’” are mentioned, and later, 
bumble-bees and butterflies are spoken of as very numerous. 

Twelve kinds of Meduse were also brought home; and of 
fishes, salmon, chub, and minnows are mentioned. It will thus be 
seen that the fauna and flora of the far North are far from des- 
picable, and the game secured in September and October 1881 
consisted of twenty-six musk-oxen, ten ducks, a hare, two seals, 
and a ptarmigan, affording six thousand pounds of fresh meat, 
and nearly an equal amount of offal for the dogs; but either 
game was less abundant, or the hunters were less successful, in 
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the far more southerly quarters at Cape Sabine, otherwise the 
party would never have been reduced to such straits as they were 
for want of food. 

Of the more purely scientific observations, the especial work 
designed for the circumpolar expeditions, too much cannot be said 
in praise. The minute daily records (some of which were con- 
tinued even to within forty hours of the rescue), which were 
so carefully secured and transported even in preference to food, 
must be of infinite value in determining the temperature, rainfall, 
barometric pressure, and other meteorological phenomena in those 
high latitudes, especially when compared with those of the other 
circumpolar stations, and with those of Nares made from almost 
the same spot in 1875-6. 

Great care was taken at Fort Conger in the arrangement of 
the scientific instruments. The thermometers, constructed on 
the best known principle, were exposed in a large wooden shed, 
about forty yards north-east of the house, the anemometer and 
wind vane were placed on the ridge-pole of the main building, 
the magnetic observatory was. situated about 200 yards north- 
east of the main building. The magnetometer was mounted 
on a stout tripod, its solidity being ensured by freezing the legs 
of the stand into the earth, and ten readings were made hourly, 
except on what were called term days, when two readings were 
made every five minutes, and during one hour, two readings were 
made every twenty seconds. These observations were in order 
to note the declination of the magnetic needle. The magnetic 
declination of any place is the difference between the geogra- 
phical pole and the quarter to which the needle actually points. 
At Fort Conger in 1882 the magnetic needle pointed between 
the west and south-west, the declination being 100° 13’ W. In 
the magnetometer, a small magnet, suspended by a single fibre 
of untwisted silk, swings in any horizontal direction, and it was 
the oscillations of this magnet which were so frequently recorded. 
“This magnet,” says Lieutenant Greely, “at Conger was never 
quiet, not even on what are technically known as calm days, 
but swung to and fro in a restless uneasy way, which at various 
times impressed me with an uncanny feeling quite foreign to 
my nature.” * 

Another instrument of great importance is the dip circle, 
which records the inclination or dip of the magnetic needle. 
At Conger the inclination of the needle was about 85°, whilst 
over the true magnetic pole it would be erect, with a dip of 90°. 
The magnetic pole was first reached by Sir James Ross in 1831, 
in lat. '70° 5’ 17” N. and long. 96° 45’ 48” W., being thus twenty 
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degrees from the geographical pole. It is supposed that this 
magnetic pole is constantly shifting its position. Halley believed 
in a double magnetic pole, and it is known that two points, or 
foci, of magnetic force exist. Of these the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” (article Meteorology) says: “While we have strong 
evidence that the Siberian focus has changed its position, we 
cannot assert that the American focus has been absolutely 
stationary, or that neither focus has experienced any changes of 
force. On these points we must be content to be guided by 
observation alone.” We thus see the importance attached to 
magnetic observations, which if continued systematically from 
various points may greatly add to the scientific knowledge of 
terrestrial magnetism. As regards barometric observations, we 
learn that a double oscillation was recorded throughout the 
year, which is found to be the case in many American Arctic 
stations, although in Danish Greenland and Iceland there is 
only one. Some of the most important but difficult observations 
were those in connection with the tides. “To keep open the 
tide-hole required the constant labour of two men, and occa- 
sionally other assistance was given, when the gradual, steady 
movement off shore of the main-floe required a corresponding 
extension of the tide-hole. The main-floe moved in one winter 
twenty-five feet off shore.” Notwithstanding the building ofa 
snow house over this tide-hole, the ice in the tide-house formed 
to a thickness of eight feet. The tidal observations at Fort 
Conger were supplemented by others on fixed gauges at various 
points in Grinnell Land and Greenland, and will be of great 
value. Besides these, there were pendulum observations, obser- 
vations on the velocity of sound at low temperatures, and several 
others. “The observations made and recorded each day were as 
follows: meteorological 234 ; tidal 28; magnetical 264; aggre- 
gating 526 daily. On term days the magnetical observations 
were increased to over 1,200, so that the observers were always 
busy.” * 

We cannot attempt to give the results of these long-continued 
and systematic observations; in some cases they are not yet known, 
and their value can hardly be determined ; but tables are given 
in appendices at the end of vol. ii., which will be eagerly studied 
by meteorologists. That which will most interest the general 
reader is the table of temperature ; by it we find that the mean 
of the year 1881-2 was —4°8, the maximum 53°0 on June 30, 
the minimum —62°1 on February 8, the hours below freezing- 
point were 7,104 ; below zero Fahrenheit 4,916 ; and below frozen 
mercury 1,281. In 1882-3 the mean was —2“, the maximum 
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52°4 on July 12; the minimum —56°5 on February 27 ; hours 
below freezing-point 7,063; below zero 4,979; below frozen 
mercury 868." If we compare these figures with those given by 
Nares for the year 1875-6 we shall find a considerable difference 
in the minimum temperature. Sir George Nares’ figures are :— 
Discovery, the station of which was within two hundred yards of 
Fort Conger: maximum + 46:0 ; minimum —70°8 ; mean —4°232. 
The Alert in winter quarters, 82° 25’ N., read maximum+50’, 
minimum —73° 75’; mean—3'473. Thus we see that Lieutenant 
Greely’s instruments never registered so low a temperature as 
that experienced on H.M.’s ships, but whether that was caused 
by a difference in the thermometers employed, or whether the 
sea temperature falls below that of the land, must be decided 
by experts. The highest temperature recorded was at Lake 
Hazen, in June, where the thermometer rose in the shade to 
64°, whilst at the same date at Fort Conger it registered 51° 2’, 
thus showing a difference of about 20° between the coast and the 
interior, and proving, Greely says, that the interior was warmer 
in summer and proportionally colder in winter than the coast. 
The latter inference we may, however, reasonably doubt, when we 
remember the open river and the winter pasturage of musk-oxen. 

The auroral displays, which have their home in these northern 
regions, seem to have been exceptionally brilliant during a great 
magnetic storm in November 1882, the chief form being 
that of a deep curtain hanging in heavy folds. “It appeared,” 
says one of the observers, “so low down at times, that I raised 
my hand instinctively, expecting to bathe it in the light.” It 
was visible all day long, and the light was as that of the full 
moon, the colours were very brilliant and of varying hues of red, 
violet, yellow, and white. This curtain-like formation is com- 
mon in auroras in that region, and in this particular dis- 
play on November 17 it seemed to have been so near that 
Israel, an intelligent observer, believed it could not have been 
more than a hundred feet from the earth, and Gardiner and 
Israel speak of having unconsciously dodged to avoid it, It 
is described as “rolling quiveringly from horizon to zenith, 
curling and expanding, rising and falling like the waves of an 
angry ocean, and suddenly steadying down again to the pre- 
dominating characteristic formation of the loose flowing folds of 
a curtain, and veiling fora time the stars.” There was no noise, 
but the magnetic needle was violently agitated. Aurora] dis- 
plays are noted in July, September, October, November, and 
December in 1881; in January, February, October, November, 
December in 18$2; and in January and February, 1883, they 
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frequently lasted three days, but sometimes a whole week, and 
one extended from December | to 12 inclusive. Nevertheless 
Lieutenant Greely says, “ The auroras of Grinnell Land are by no 
means comparable with those of glowing burning colours such as 
are to be seen in Hudson Bay country and Siberia.” They seem 
to have been mostly lances of white light, although sometimes 
forming arches of light more or less coloured ; but we are told, 
“the region most favoured with such phenomena is a belt of 
country in North America, south of the magnetic pole, in about 
latitude 60° N., over a thousand miles to the southward of our — 
station.” Solar halos are mentioned, one on September 24, 1881, 
having been remarkably beautiful, consisting of two concentric 
half-circles. Six mock-suns appeared during part of the day, 
with all the prismatic colours of the rainbow, filling the heavens 
“with such glory and wealth of colour as surpassed any powers 
of description.” In this display, as in the auroras, the apparent 
nearness is particularly noticed. “Sergeant Israel, a very reli- 
able observer, saw a mock-sun against our meteorological obser- 
vatory at a distance of less than thirty yards.” 

It has generally been supposed that the long Arctic night is so 
far tempered by the aurora, moon and stars, as to resemble twi- 
light ; but, says Lieutenant Greely : “The darkness at midday at 
Conger was such, for nearly two months in mid-winter, that the 
time could not be told from a watch held up with its face to the 
south.” “At Fort Conger stars were to be seen at local noon seven 
days after the sun had gone for the winter, and so remained 
visible in a cloudless sky for over four months.” The effects of 
this darkness on the spirits and temper of the men are particularly 
noticed ; in some it produced insomnia, indisposition to exertion, 
and in all, irritability of temper. The effect upon Greely himself 
is thus described : “In my own case, although following a set 
routine, it was only with difficulty that I could limit my sleeping 
hours to a reasonable number, or apply myself steadily and suc- 
cessfully to mental work. While free from mental depression, 
insomnia, and feelings of lassitude which characterized some, yet 
I was at times affected by irritability of temper, which it required 
@ continual mental struggle to repress.”* The faces of all acquired 
a pale yellowish-green colour. The sun was absent from October 
15 to February 25, but ten days after the sun had disappeared a 
brilliant mock-sun was seen. It isremarked that notwithstanding 
the darkness which has been described, it was only on a few 
stormy days that it was too dark to take regular exercise, and 
in addition to the light of the moon and stars, the snow appeared 
to give out a faint phosphorescent light. The effect of the dark- 
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ness upon the Eskimo seems to have been greater than that ex- 
perienced by the rest of the party, and it is especially remarked 
that they were also far inferior in physical strength and endu- 
rance. It is noteworthy that the whole of the party passed the 
first winter in health, and did not appear to suffer so much from 
depression during the second winter as the first, whilst their 
health appears to have been perfect. They had wholly escaped 
the scurvy, that terrible malady which caused such havoc in the 
Nares expedition, and it was only when weakened to starvation 
by want of necessary food, that the scourge made its appearance 
among them. Their immunity during the first two years is 
probably to be attributed to the generous rations, consisting largely 
of fresh meat, tinned vegetables, and fruit. Deprived of these, 
although supplied almost to the last with lime-juice pemmican, 
which was much disliked, the scurvy quickly made its appearance. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest difficulties attending Arctic 
research is the necessity of carrying the whole of the provisions 
required ; for, except under very favourable circumstances, no 
reliance can be placed upon game, and in addition to the heavy 
load of food for men and dogs, fuel in the form of spirit for 
cooking, and an extra supply of warm clothing, tents, and sleep- 
ing bags must be taken on every sledge ; hence it is obvious that 
sledge journeys cannot be indefinitely extended, for although it 
is the custom to cache provisions en route for the journey, and as 
far as practicable to form depdts on any route selected, still the 
outward journey must be limited by the capacity. of the sledge 
or sledges employed : and the multiplication of sledges does not 
greatly facilitate matters, as each sledge requires its complement 
of men and dogs to be fed. It was only by fasting for sixteen 
hours a day in order to extend the rations, that Lockwood was 
enabled to reach the island in the extreme north to which he 
gave his name. Then, too, the dogs, being obliged to fast also, 
become ravenous, and of course thieve, and several times during 
this sledge journey the men had to go supperless to bed because 
the dogs had forestalled them. It may be of interest here to note 
the weight dragged by men and dogs in these Arctic sledge 
journeys. On leaving Fort Conger they dragged seventy-eight 
pounds per man, which was to be increased at depots A and B; 
and on leaving their base of supplies, the weight per man was 
to be increased to two hundred pounds per man. Lieutenant 
Lockwood was in advance, hauling about eight hundred pounds, 
with a team of eight dogs. Then came a large sledge drawn by 
three men, two hundred and seventeen pounds to each man; 
then two other sledges, about one hundred and fifty pounds to 
each man. 

The dangers and difficulties of sledge journeys are too nume- 
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rous to be chronicled, but among them may be mentioned 
storms of wind and snow, sometimes sufficient to blow over 
the loaded sledges, and to prevent the erection of tents, or 
the cooking of food. On one of these occasions it is related that 
the gusts blew down the men and obliged them to resort to snow 
burrows ; “ one gust lifted the dog sledge with its load of two 
hundred pounds bodily from the ground. An attempt to cook 
supper resulted only in the loss of the fuel, and the party 
lunched on hard bread and frozen meat.” ‘Then, too, new snow 
renders the work of sledging extremely laborious, and the work 
of dragging loads up and down hummocks of ice is both difi- 
cult and dangerous. It must also be remembered that these 
sledge journeys are for the most part over the frozen ocean ; they 
can only be undertaken when the ice is continuous, and sometimes 
lanes of water are met with, rendering further progress impos- 
sible. The best travelling is over what is called the éce-foot, 
which is a belt of ice adjoining the coast, and stretching out to 
sea a certain distance ; between this and the ocean field, or floe- 
ice, a tidal crack is always found, one of which is thus described : 
“At this point (the first reached) the crack opens about six feet 
wide, and branches a short distance to the north into three dis- 
tinct openings, each of about the same width as the main one. 
This would seem to indicate that some strong current from the 
Greenland shore existed, for this is firm ice apparently wrenched 
apart by some strong movement of the sea.” * 

This sledge trip of Lieutenant Lockwood’s lasted sixty days, 
and the party returned without serious frost-bites, although they 
had been subjected to great exposure with temperatures from 
zero to —31° und even —49°, the distance travelled being 928 geo- 
graphical miles. It will be remembered that a second sledge 
journey, planned for the next summer to be extended still 
further, was obliged to be abandoned on account of lanes of water 
in the ice, and this will illustrate the uncertainties attendant 
upon Arctic researches, and the necessity of a permanent abode 
in these inhospitable regions, if in future any attempt is to be 
made to further explore those most interesting, but apparently 
inaccessible lands or seas surrounding the North Pole. That 
further attempts will be made, in the interests of science, to un- 
ravel the mysteries, still unexplained, of ocean winds and cur- 
rents, magnetic disturbances,and other meteorological phenomena, 
we do not doubt, and it is this which lends a special interest to 
the experiences of Lieutenant Greely. His narrative shows 
plainly that it is possible to live in health and comparative com- 
fort all the year round, even in extremely high latitudes ; that 
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scurvy and frost-bites may be avoided by care, and a varied and 
generous diet; that dogs for sledging purposes may be reared 
and trained, and if well selected and free from disease, will be 
equal to great and long-continued exertion ; but it shows also 
that an expedition, in order to succeed, must always be very 
carefully equipped and provisioned, the men well selected, and 
the scientific iastruments and appliances examined and approved 
by some responsible authority. Much of Lieutenant Greely’s 
scientific work was marred by the imperfection of the instruments 
supplied, and some of the dogs were tainted with that mysterious 
disease which is not rabies, but which resembles it somewhat in 
its symptoms ; and had it not been for the puppies reared at Fort 
Conger during the first year, there would not have been suffi- 
cient for sledge work in 1882. Then also, greater care should be 
taken in the caching of provisions, for frequently in Lieutenant 
Greely’s book mention is made of a cache found, either partially 
devoured by bears, wolves, or foxes, or rendered uneatable by 
mould. The clothing recommended by Greely is double suits of 
woollen instead of skin, and mittens rather than gloves. 
Judging from the account given, we believe that it would be 
quite possible to establish a permanent station at Fort Conger, or 
perhaps preferably near Lake Hazen, with a depdt and observa- 
tories at Conger; that during the summer, stores of coal might 
be obtained trom the seam discovered by Nares in Watercourse 
Bay, which is only about four miles from Discovery Bay, and 
which is described as “ two hundred yards long, extending eight 
feet above the level, and an unknown distance below the surface 
of the creek which flows by it in summer, and from which an 
immense quantity could easily be mined ; whilst in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Lake Hazen and the chain of lakes draining into 
it, not only is coal reported, but everywhere a sufficiency of dead 
willow for covking purposes.” From a station established at 
such a spot, well provisioned and regularly relieved, it should be 
possible to push exploring parties across Robeson Channel into 
the interior of Greenland, where we believe, notwithstanding the 
failure of Nordenskidld, fertile valleys would be found like those 
surrounding J uke Hazen ; for it is evident, since hares, ptarmigan, 
foxes and lemmings were seen by Lieutenant Lockwood almest 
as far north as he went, that food must be abundant not far off. 
When, however, we come to discuss the question of an approach 
to the Pole, we find both Greely and Nares agreed upon dis- 
couraging any further attempt from Smith Sound. Lieutenant 
Greely believes that the North Pole as well as the South is sur- 
rounded by lands of limited extent, covered with an ice-cap of 
enormous thickness, which throws off huge floebergs, and that “ its 
shores, or the edges of its glaciers, are washed by a sea which, 
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from its size and consequent high temperature, its ceaseless 
tides and strong currents, can never be entirely ice-clad 

That the Tegetthoff and Jeannette drifted northward winter as 
well as summer, is confirmatory evidence of an open polar sea. 
Far be it from me to advocate a navigable polar sea. On the 
contrary, I am firmly possessed with the idea that an ice-belt 
from fifty toa hundred miles wide, borders the lands to the south- 
ward, and that the water space to the northward, can only be 
entered in extremely favourable years by the Spitzbergen route.”* 
It is in any case evident that an endeavour to reach the Pole can 
only be made with a chance of success from a permanent 
station, situated as far to the north as possible, so as to watch 
the favourable moment for the attempt ; and even then it would 
seem hazardous in the extreme, until some kind of conveyance can 
be found which may be used indifferently on land, ice, or water. 
It seems within the bounds of possibility that such a vessel might 
be constructed, capable of holding a few men and provisions, and 
which might be easily propelled over tolerably level ice, and be used 
as a bodt when occasion required. The suddenness of movement of 
apparently firm ice requires a vessel which can be used on sea or 
land without lengthy preparation. As an instance of this we 
may refer to Lieutenant Lockwood’s second journey, when, sup- 
posing the ice sufficiently firm, and attempting to cross the 
channel, the entire polar pack suddenly set off to the northwards, 
and it was with great difficulty the party regained the shore. 
“ Lieutenant Lockwood, ignoring the danger to himself, ordered 
Christiansen (the Eskimo) to find his way toland, and ran after 
Sergeant Brainard, who was a few hundred yards ahead picking 
out a road. The Eskimo, however, was equally as brave and 
self-sacrificing, for lashing his dogs to a gallop, he overtook 
Brainard. By this time the pack had moved out so that a lane 
of water several yards wide separated them from shore, except a 
small floe, which, breaking and twisting, jammed between the 
main floe and a projecting and fortunately grounded floeberg. 
The main polar pack moved slowly to the north-east, so that 
they were able to hold the small floe against the grounded ice, 
until one by one—dogs, men, and baggage—were hauled up over 
its edge. Soon there wasa belt of open water a hundred yards and 
more along shore, and in two hours the main ice had moved two 
hundred yards to the east.” + , 

The excellent illustrations in Lieutenant Greely’s book, mainly 
from photographs by Sergeant Rice, one of those who perished 
at Cape Sabine, enable the reader to judge of the difficulties of 
Arctic travelling more plainly than words; the hummocky and 
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rubble ice seems almost incapablr of being crossed, so broken and 
almost mountainous does it appear. As regards paleocrystic ice, 
so familiar to us from Nares’ description, Lieutenant Greely 
accepts the name, although he does not agree with the definition 
of it given by Nares, who looked upon it as immovable—that is, 
as growing up from the bottom of the sea or lake ; whilst Greely, 
relying upon observations, regards it as movable by the wind: 
he also finds all the floebergs plainly stratified with layers of 
clear or semi-opaque ice, separated by smaller layers of clear ice 
or snow. 

The mountainous character of all the land observed sug- 
gests the question of volcanic, or gradual, elevation. Most of 
the mountains are described as dome-shaped, and sandstone 
appears to be the prevailing formation; but as there was no 
geologist in the expedition, the geologic record is very scanty. 
One fact, however, is clearly brought out, that driftwood and 
marine shells were found at an elevation of three hundred feet, 
and eight to ten miles inland ; and one singular fact is noted of a 
mountain near Lake Hazen, the base and sides of which were so 
covered with soft yielding sand as to render an ascent impossible. 

The fossils discovered were not numerous, but they included 
several corals, and, with the remains of a petrified forest discovered 
by Sergeant Brainard, near Cape Baird (some of the trees of which 
were five feet in diameter), confirm that which has long been 
known from the researches of Heer and the predecessors of 
Lieutenant Greely, that at a remote geological period the Arctic 
regions enjoyed a climate which may be compared with that of 
the south of France at the present day. Whether this mild 
climate was accompanied also by physical changes in the lands 
surrounding the Arctic circle, and was caused by an influx of 
warm currents, at a period of high eccentricity with winter in 
perhelion, as supposed by Croll, or whether it must be referred 
to the secular cooling of the globe commencing at the poles, we 
must leave scientists to decide. It appears, however, that 
these Arctic regions are now undergoing glaciation for the first 
time—this at least is the opinion of Nordenskidld, a competent 
observer—and that this glaciation did not commence till the close 
of the Miocene period. Several American writers have lately 
availed themselves of this acknowledged fact to promulgate a 
theory that life, both vegetable and animal, and man himself, 
originated at the North Pole during the Miocene period. The 
latest work upon this subject (“Paradise Found,” by William F. 
Warren, President of Boston University), brings forward many 
curious facts in support of this theory, which we are surprised to 
find Lieutenant Greely is inclined to endorse. It is impossible 
to enter into the subject in this article, but we may say that no 
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English anthropologist has as yet found traces of Miocene man, 
and when we remember that Wallace places the Miocene epoch 
at 850,000 years ago, we can hardly suppose that this theory of 
the origin of man at the North Pole, unsupported by tangible 
evidence, will be accepted by the scientific world, and it would 
require all Mr. Gladstone’s subtlety to reconcile it with the 
Mosaic chronology. 

In conclusion, we must congratulate Lieutenant Greely’ and 
the Government of the United States upon the scientific 
successes achieved. They may rest assured that Great Britain 
will not begrudge them the honour of having attained the 
“Farthest. North,’ and we trust that at no distant date the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes may float side by side at 
the North Pole; for we cannot suppose that the Anglo-Saxon 
race will be daunted by the tale of suffering, privation and 
death disclosed in these volumes, however harrowing may be 
the details. For the sufferers we can but feel the utmost com- 
passion and sympathy, and especially for the gallant Lockwood. 
Of the survivors, next to Lieutenant Greely himself, Sergeant 
Brainard stands out as the one to whom honour is chiefly due, 
for steady endurance and manly fortitude ; and indeed, with one 
or two painful exceptions, the whole party seem to have vied 
with each other in self-denial even to the last, the weak and 
helpless having been always first cared for, even the commander 
yielding a portion of his own scanty rations, and giving up his 
own mattress and sleeping bag to the sick. Of the instances of 
theft and insubordination, so much to be deplored as marring an 
otherwise spotless record, we can only say that the temptation to 
men dying of starvation to appropriate food of any kind, must 
be almost irresistible, except to minds of the firmest and strongest 
calibre, and there are abundant traces of the mental infirmity 
produced by want of nutrition in almost all the sufferers. 
Indeed, the psychology of starvation may be studied with 
advantage in Greely’s narrative. The insubordination, which 
was not very serious, seems traceable to the fact that several of 
the party had completed the term of their enlistment soon after 
the commencement of the expedition, and consequently, unless 
they chose to re-enlist, they remained independent of the com- 
mander, whose task must have been greatly aggravated by this 
fact, and we cannot be surprised at the constant reference to the 
burden and anxiety he experienced. We believe that few would 
have come out so well from the ordeal, and we trust long life 
and well-deserved honour may be the reward of Lieutenant 
(now Major) Greely and his few surviving comrades. 
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OR the citizens of either of the two great nations of Western 
Europe there is much refreshment and novelty in the con- 
templation of a man who, being in a high political station, 
considers that a main part of the duty of a governor is to 
govern, and that, as far as possible, in a consistent manner. It 
is but a short time since those nations regarded themselves as 
having almost a monopoly of civilization and power, and an 
absolute monopoly of political wisdom and freedom. Yet to-day 
they see at their side, not without some surprise and envy, a nation 
which equals them in intellect and cultivation, which excels them 
in strength, and which, though not governed by doctrinaire 
politicians, manages nevertheless to keep its provinces in ordered 
liberty, without spending public funds on labourers on strike, or 
offering from the national treasury the cost of an invasion to 
mendicant mannikin traitors. We cannot but acknowledge the 


wise and powerful development of our new competitor ; and if 
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some of the more ignorant and more ungenerous among us are 
unable entirely to suppress their feeling of annoyance at the 
success of Germany, those who can in any way claim a share of 
the mind and strength and the great heart of England wili 
welcome her wise and temperate sister into the circle of nations, 
and will endeavour by true study to mark and to admire the 
causes of that sister’s triumph. 

It is an old fashion for unthinking men to deduce the most 
contrary results from the same cause. Thus, persons who have 
for years attributed all England’s greatness and prosperity to her 
admirable parliamentary system, and to the Manchester school 
in particular, will now have us believe that Germany has attained 
her present position only because she is despotically governed, 
and that any one can govern well for a time with a large army 
at his absolute disposal. But this is not true. Were it true, it 
would be a very strong argument in favour of despotism, which 
is, after all, the worst form of government conceivable, except- 
ing of course an absolute democracy. Neither Germany nor 
Prussia has been a despotism at any time since 1848. The 
Prussian army is no pampered hireling of tyranny, as the French 
army has been during the greater part of the present century. 
With short and universal service the army cannot form a body 
separate from or opposed to the people, any more than all the 
schoolboys or all the apprentices could. It is a magnificent and 
mighty weapon for national defence, but is safe, as no army ever 
was, from the danger of being used against the nation. Its consti- 
tution, indeed, makes it almost safe from being used for a wanton 
war of offence. When a German complains of militarism, it is 
not because it is an instrument of despotism that he objects to 
the army; it is rather because it swallows up so much of the 
brain and the muscle and the earnings of the country, and 
because he thinks so costly a sacrifice to be unnecessary. We 
are not of that opinion. To us it seems that Prussia, surrounded 
as she is by mighty neighbours, two of whom are of alien and 
unsympathetic, if not hostile, races, and defended by no scientific 
frontier, is only prudent in adhering to the tradition of her wise 
princes, and maintaining her powers of defence at a high pitch. 
The superior strength of so thoughtful and moderate a nation is 
not a danger to other countries, as that of France has been. On 
the other hand, a mighty force in the midst of Europe, by prac- 
tically keeping the other military nations apart, is a great main- 
tainer of peace. With reference to arbitrary government, 
Bismarck and his master have shown regard for fcrms, and have 
frequently yielded to opposition, in and out of Parliament. ‘The 
Minister in his earlier period, it is true, raised taxes without 
parliamentary sanction; but after the victory over Austria he 
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begged and obtained a Bill of Indemnity, although he did not 
admit that his action had been illegal. In no part of his policy has 
the Chancellor shown himself more masterful, more self-willed 
perhaps, than in his struggle with the Papacy. Yet only a few 
weeks ago the archiepiscopal city of Cologne, the chief see of 
Germany, which had been without a pastor for years, was gaily 
decorated for the reception of Dr. Krementz, its new archbishop ; 
and Archiepiscopus redux was greeted by all the bighest civil 
and military authorities. Now, Dr. Krementz, as Bishop of 
Ermeland, was the first prelate with whom the State made open 
breach, leading to the confiscation of his revenues, at the com- 
mencement of the Kulturkampf. Again, within the last few 
days the Chancellor has endured patiently the almost scornful 
rejection of his pet Spirits Monopoly Bill. by the Reichstag. It 
is therefore by no means true to say that the Prussian Government 
is other than constitutional, although it does not deem it neces- 
sary to abandon its functions and to reverse the nation’s policy 
merely because one of the Chambers airs some abstract views on 
spirit duties, or on small farms, with which the Government does 
not agree. 

Not, then, by selfish tyranny, not by violence, has the German 
Empire been founded. No. Its foundations were laid in the 
patient thought and in the laborious sufferings and achieve- 
ments of the German people; in their moderation in the 
hour of triumph; and above all, from first to last, in their 
reason and discipline. Princes and people alike, they are more 
thoughtful than other nations, and they are certainly not less 
courageous or less ready for sacrifice. When they have determined 
that an object is worthy to be pursued, they pursue it, however 
slowly, with resolution and with order, shrinking from no cost of 
blood or of comfort; and they give their leaders a generous con- 
fidence and obedience. But they require that their leaders shall 
be men—shall be real leaders. It is for these reasons, and 
because they are also strong and temperate, that they have 
gained and will maintain their greatness, And it is because 
they have recognized and utilized these noble qualities, and 
because they are themselves men of courage, ability, and honesty, 
that to the Emperor Wilhelm and to his Minister, Prince Bis- 
marck, has fallen the honour of having guided the most glorious 
and most reasonable revo)ution that history has to record. 

A vast literature has already accumulated around the name 
of the famous Chancellor. In the case of any man who has 
accomplished great things, biographies, books, and pamphlets, 
generally laudatory, emerge in crowds from the press, run their 
little day or week, and then become obsolete. A man who, like 
Bismarck, refrains from flattering his enemies, and humouring 
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those whom he last week styled traitors, enjoys the additional 
distinction of seeing many books written for the purpose of 
criticizing or even calumniating him. That a good book should 
be written about a living man is obviously impossible. A great 
man’s own utterances, oral or written, may be published with 
advantage in his lifetime, and their value is, of course, perma- 
nent as far as they go. But the man must moulder Jong in his 
grave, and the result, as well as the course, of his achievements 
must be seen, before any just appreciation can be made. Con- 
temporary books written by men who have shared in the events 
recorded, and have seen the man at his work, are as little trust- 
worthy as those written by men who derive their knowledge from 
newspapers. Friends or enemies are equally biassed. The worst 
books on Napoleon I. are those written by his comrades ; and 
Count Harry von Arnim is not a good authority on Prince 
Bismarck. The very worst authority of all on a living man is a 
book written or inspired by himself. Of the books named at the 
head of this article, the first three are of undoubted value ; but 
even these are incomplete. The Speeches, for instance, omit the 
famous remark on Hisen und Blut. The diplomatic corre- 
spondence from Frankfurt (which we regret to have seen only in 
a French translation) is far more lively and interesting than the 
ordinary contents of a blue-book; but as the publication was 
edited under the Chancellor’s eye, so to speak, we cannot feel 
that we have all his despatches exactly as he wrote them. The 
volume cf letters is charming, but they form only a small collec- 
tion. The books of Count Benedetti and General A. La Marmora 
are merely pamphlets intended to prove the unvarying political 
wisdom of their respective authors. The two books by Dr. 
Busch are, of course, entertaining, especially that which contains 
the table-talk of the Chancellor during the French War. Dr. 
Busch belongs to the Boswellian school of biographers. As an 
authority on Bismarck’s eating, drinking, and small talk, he is 
excellent. On more important matters, and when he criticizes, 
his value seems to shrink. Moreover, he is liable to the suspicion 
of saying what Prince Bismarck would wish to be said about the 
first Chancellor of the German Empire. Hesekiel’s biography 
is superficial and fulsome: it is useful for dates, facts, and 
occasional quotations—for nothing else. Herr Quade’s sketch of 
the national movement of the German people from the estab- 
lishment of the Bund to 1859, is comprehensive aud clear. 
Lastly, we come to the most important book on Bismarck which 
has yet appeared in any language. Mr. Lowe’s “Frince Bis- 
marck” is a work of wide and deep research. It is, of course, 
open to the general objection to biographies of living men which 
we have already mentioned; but it is neither an encomium nor 
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an indictment, being, on the contrary, written in an independent 
spirit, and with a sincere effort to arrive at just criticism. Mr. 
Lowe can, however, claim to have produced in these volumes 
more than a sketch of Prince Bismarck’s life: he has given a 
very fair view of the extremely complex history of Germany 
during the last half-century, as Carlyle gave a good history of 
Middle-Age Germany in the early part of his “ Frederick 
the Great.” He has treated with special clearness the 
events of 1848-50 at Frankfurt, Erfurt, and Berlin, the 
dreamy reign of Friedrich Wilhelm IV., and the relation of 
Austria and Prussia during that reign; and this setting (if we 
may use the word) for the Chancellor’s biography is perhaps the 
most valuable part of his work, as it must indubitably have 
required the most laborious and careful study. In his treatment 
of the Kulturkampf he is rather more zealously anti-papal than 
we could wish; and he is almost venomous in his denunciations 
of the ill-starred Napoleon III. In other matters he seems to 
us to be just. It is no condemnation of his careful work to say 
that it is much more valuable as a history than as a biography. 
Having said so much in its favour, we are bound to add that Mr. 
Lowe’s style leaves much to be desired. He is evidently a wor- 
shipper of Carlyle. He could hardly have chosen a better model 
as a critical historian of Germany; but Carlyle’s style was ouly 
just tolerable from Carlyle himself: an imitation of it is hardly 
to be borne. Mr. Lowe occasionally sums up historic events in 
the dramatic form of imaginary conversation ; he allows himself 
such verbal eccentricities as “the Hamlet-hesitating monarch,” 
and “a journeyman cooper, all the way from Magdeburg, named 
Edward.” He also speaks of “Cohen, the’ stepson of Karl 
Blind, a democratic fugitive from Baden living in London, whose 
name he had likewise adopted.” Now why should Karl Blind, 
who is a refugee of long and respectable standing, be called a 
fugitive in 1885? And whose name did who adopt? Even worse 
than these vagaries of the pen is a tendency to tall writing which 
Mr. Lowe occasionally displays. For instance: “In France 
.... it was generally easy for him [Bismarck] to sit at a 
bountifully supplied table ; but the gamut of quarters was swept 
~ from top to bottom.” 

In 1867 the King of Prussia is reported to have said, in 
taking leave of Napoleon III. and his lovely consort, “ Adieu, 
but au revoir,’ and the sentence was finished by the 
attendant Genius of History, who sadly whispered, “at Sedan.” 
The Genius of History has taken possession of Mr. Lowe, 
though he does not always speak well of it. We read of the 
French in 1870 that their “feelings had now at last taken the 
form of a pile of explosive powder, which only waited the touch 
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of fire; and lo! the Diabolic Genius of History was swift to 
approach with a flaming brand.” In spite, however, of these 
peculiarities of word or phrase, Mr. Lowe’s work is valuable, and 
we have given more attention to him in writing the following 
pages than to any other of the authors named. Having said so 
much on the books cited, we will now turn to him who is the 
centre figure in them all, 

Otto Edward Leopold von Bismarck was born on April 1, 1815, 
nearly nine years after Jena, two years after the address of Stein 
and Friedrich Wilhelm III. an mein Volk, and one year after 
the first capitulation of Paris. His father was noble, a technical 
term which we can hardly use without misleading the ordinary 
English reader. It would perhaps be better to say that he was 
what we should call a country gentleman of county family. His 
mother was of non-noble birth, being the daughter of a higher 
clerk in the Foreign Office. Of his five brothers and sisters, 
three died in infancy, an elder brother reached manhood, and a 
sister still survives. The means of the family were moderate. 
Otto, the future Chancellor, was sent to school at Berlin, and 
afterwards went through his university course at Géttingen and 
Berlin, where he distinguished himself as a “ duellist,” and gene- 
tally as a frolicsome youth. Being destined for the Civil Service 
of the State, he served in certain minor legal offices at Greifswald 
and Aachen, and performed his military obligations at the same 
time. Nature had endowed him with a magnificent physique. He 
was considerably over six feet in height, and was broad and 
strong in proportion. Of active habits, passionately fond of the 
country and of field sports, and disliking the drudgery of inferior 
magisterial work, he effected his return to the paternal roof in 
his twenty-fifth year. The family estates, embarrassed by his 
father’s extravagance, required careful nursing; and here, in 
managing these, in active country sports, with some foreign 
travel and voluntary service in a cavalry regiment, Bismarck 
lived to the age of thirty-two. He was elected to the first 
United Diet of Prussia (Vereinigter Landtag), which sat from 
April to June 1847. He here showed himself a zealous sup- 
porter of the divine right of the monarchy. After the proroga- 
tion he married (July 28, 1847) Fraulein von Puttkamer, and 
made a tour in Italy. The king also travelled in Italy in that year, 
and Bismarck was entertained at the royal table at Venice, when 
he used his opportunity so well tlfat the king bore him in mind 
from that day. The spring of 1848 brought revolution over the 
whole continent. A dynasty was overthrown in Paris, a monarch 
and a system were overthrown at Vienna. In such a condition 
of the public mind a ruler so monarchical and yet so irresolute 
as Friedrich Wilhelm IV. could hardly hope to escape. Barri- 
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cades rose in his capital; his troops fired on the mob; the 
popular fury increased; and the king gave way. He stood bare- 
headed on the balcony of his palace while the corpses of the 
216 men slain by his soldiers were carried past ; he withdrew 
the troops from the capital; he promised all sorts of concessions, 
and undertook to head the movement for German unity. His 
brother and heir-presumptive, the present Emperor, who had been 
associated in the popular mind with the system of absolutism 
and repression, had to retire to England. Such was the state 
of affairs when Bismarck returned to Berlin for the reopening 
of the United Diet. That body sat for a few days only, during 
which it adopted measures for the representation of Prussia in 
the Parliament that was to meet at Frankfurt, and for the 
election of a Constituent Assembly for the kingdom. In these 
few sittings Bismarck protested indignantly against all conces- 
sions on the part of the Crown; and to this day he speaks with 
contempt of the second sessioa of the United Diet. ‘The Con- 
stituent Assembly, of which he was not a member, sat from May 
to December 1848. It was so outrageous in its demands that 
it gained nothing ; and as public disorder was renewed, the king 
finally dissolved it, and himself decreed a liberal constitution, 
which was to be revised by a Parliament, and which ordered the 
Parliament to meet in February 1849. Bismarck had frequently 
given advice to the king during 1848. He was bitterly opposed 
to all concession and constitutionalism, and even refused to 
support the king in such measures. He was, however, converted 
when the king reminded him of his oath of allegiance, and, as 
Mr. Lowe says, “became from that day forth the king’s man for 
good and for ill.” He sought and gained election to the newly- 
created Parliament as a supporter of the king’s concessions, as 
the best. means of avoiding revolution ; his policy in the Parlia- 
ment, however, tended to minimize those concessions. He was 
for maintaining the state of siege and strengthening the army. 
He protested against a proposal to petition the Crown for an 
amnesty for all political offences since March 1848, with words 
which may be read with advantage now. ‘To one party,” he 
said, “agitators of every kind were heroic champions of truth, 
freedom, and right.” He could not see that popular elections 
or parliamentary majorities were infallible; and to those who 
cited the English Constitution as the be-all and end-all of 
national happiness and perfection he said : 

England can govern herself, although the Lower House has the 
right of refusing,taxes; but these references to England are our bane. 
Give us everything English that we have not—English piety, English 
respect for law ; give us the whole English Constitution ; but with it all 
the conditions of English landlordism, English wealth and common 
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sense, and especially an English Lower House: then I will say, “ You 
can rule us in the English way.” . . . . It was only at the end of the 
last century that an active parliamentary life began in England. The 
English reforms, which have in part broken the power of the aristo- 
tocracy, and in part have seemed to do so, are young, and it yet 
remains to be seen whether these reforms will last for centuries, like 
the earlier power of the aristocracy. We lack the whole class 
which in England devotes itself to politics, the class of wealthy, and 
therefore conservative, gentry, independent of material interests, 
whose whole education is directed to their becoming statesmen, and 
whose only aim in life is to take part in public affairs. 


The history of German affairs in the year 1848 is terribly 
confusing. Austria, Prussia, the Minor States, and the Democracy 
were all struggling for a new order of things, and all selfishly. 
All were equally tired of the Diet (Bundestag) created in 1815. 
In May 1848 a Parliament, elected by universal suffrage, met at 
Frankfurt. It consisted mainly of doctrinaire professors and 
men of letters; and, as might be expected from this circumstance, 
it did nothing in 1848 beyond decreeing the abolition of the 
Diet, aud drawing up an elaborate paper constitution. In the 
spring of 1849 it offered the imperial crown to Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., who wisely declined it, supported zealously in that 
step by Bismarck. The Frankfurt Parliament lived on feebly 
until May 1849, when it was dissipated, a rump retiring to 
Stuttgart, where it lingered for another month. In the summer 
there was an effort at open revolution in the south-west of 
Germany, which was easily suppressed by the Prussians under the 
present Emperor. In March 1850 a second German Parliament 
was convened at Erfurt by the King of Prussia. Of this assembly 
Bismarck was an unsympathetic member. It passed a consti- 
tution, inspired by the princes, with very great speed, and was 
then prorogued. Austria, which had refused to take part in it, now 
revived the old Diet at Frankfurt; and the nation was danger- 
ously divided between the two great Powers. The Elector of Hesse 
having treated his subjects illegally, Austria interfered on behalf 
of the Diet ; while Prussia considered herself bound to set things 
right according to the Erfurt Constitution. Their armies 
actually came in sight of one another. At the last moment, 
however, the Emperor Nicholas of Russia prevented war by 
threatening Prussia. The Austrian and Prussian Ministers met 
at Olmiitz (November 1850), and there the latter abandoned 
the Erfurt Confederation, and agreed to the revival of the old 
Diet at Frankfurt. The defeat of Prussian schemes and the 
yielding to Austria excited much disgust in Prussia, and the 
Olmiitz surrender has ever since been a painful memory. 
Bismarck, however, warmly supported it in Parliament. The 
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alternative was war, and he did not think the Prussian army 
strong enough to cope with Austria and her probable allies. 
He had always disapproved the Erfurt schemes, and was still 
too Prussian at heart to care about German unity. At no time 
indeed has he cared for any plan of German union which did 
not involve the supremacy of Prussia. In the debates on the 
Olmiitz agreement he spoke in high praise of Austria and of the 
Diet ; and this fact perhaps suggested to the king to send him 
as secretary to the Prussian representative at the revived Diet 
in May 1851. LO 
We now reach the opening of Bismarck’s career as a diplo.o ¢& 
matist and State servant. In July 1851, a few months aftet:hisy 
arrival at Frankfurt, he was promoted to be Prussian repge- < 
sentative at the Diet; and he filled this post for seven years x 
a half, from the thirty-seventh to the forty-fourth year of his 
Being in vigorous health, finding himself daily growing in pov 
and superiority to those about him, placed in agreeable society in 
one of the most delightful regions on the face of the earth, 
Bismarck played his part with a force and liveliness which must 
have astonished his superiors at Berlin. His dispatches to his 
Government, to which we have already referred, are full of the 
most able portraits of his fellow-representatives, and are indeed 
lively and humorous to a degree which is very rare in State 
papers. Such of his private letters of this period as have heen 
published are also extremely bright. Shortly after his arrival at 
Frankfurt he is officially presented to his present Imperial 
master, then Prince of Prussia, who was returning from the 
London Exhibition of 1851. It is recorded that his Royal 
Highness asked, “Is this lieutenant of Landwehr really to be 
our envoy at the Diet?” he Prince formed, however, a 
favourable opinion of Herr von Bismarck, though he wished “he 
were only several years older and had grey hair.” To-day 
Bismarck has overcome the first of these difficulties; but it is 
probable that he too now wishes he had grey hair. In this month 
he himself describes a visit 


to Riidesheim. There I tuok a boat, rowed down the Rhine, and swam 
in the moonlight, with only my nose and eyes above the tepid water. 
It is a delightfully dreamy sensation to lie on the water in the still 
warm night, lazily carried down by the stream, to gaze on the heavens 
glimmering with moon and stars, and to catch, sight of wood-covered 
mountain tops and castle battlements in the moonlight on each side, 
with nothing to listen to save the gentle plashing of one’s own move- 
ment. .... Afterwards I drank some excellent wine, and sat with 
L. smoking on the balcony until late, the Rhine flowing beneath us. 
My small Testament and the starry heavens brought us to discuss 
religion, and I argued for a long time against his theory of morals 
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based on Rousseau, but my argument had no other effect than to 
reduce him to silence. 


The scene, familiar to many of our readers, was indeed one to 
suggest lofty thought. -Riidesheim merits the words of the 
Psalmist, “a fair place, the joy of the whole earth.” As the 
swimmer looked up at the heights upon his right hand, he saw 
a spot to which his mind must now at times direct thoughts still 
more full of majesty and of awe than any which the glorious 
beauty of the scene then awakened in him as he Jay on the 
breast of the father of German rivers. There, from a knoll pro- 
jected irom the edge of a dark wood, the climber enjoys the 
most splendid of prospects. On his right hand are the wood- 
clad mountains ; in front, Bingen, aud the graceful Nahe break- 
ing into the nobler stream of the Rhine ; on his left a rich plain 
stretching away towards golden Mainz. Here the sympathies of 
many a German youth and maid have been crystallized into 
love by the inspiring influences of the scene; here many a man 
and many a woman have been moved to tears of emotion and 
wonder. But now that spot calls up in German hearts, not 
tenderness or emotion, but thoughts of duty and achievement, 
regret and pride in the past, earnest resolve for the future. For 
on that knoil, looking out over the Rhine towards France, 
stands the great image of Germania, her right hand grasping her 
long-lost imperial crown, her left holding the sword with which 
she is ready to defend it and that glorious river. The sides of 
the pedestal are adorned with the effigies of the leaders in the 
great deeds of 1570, and with groups representing, with all the 
truth of art, the sons of the Fatherland leaving home and parents 
for its defence, and again returning to their loved ones in 
triumph. How shall a German, how shall any father, better 
inspire his son for the duty and struggle of life than by taking 
him to that hallowed spot, and bidding him mark that eloquent 
inscription (used for the second time in German story) ?— 


Den Gefallenen zum Gediichtniss 
Den Lebenden zur Anerkennung 
Den kiinftigen Geschlechtern zur Nacheiferung. 


Bismarck must think of that place with pride, for he shared in 
those achievements, and his image is graven on the monument ; 
but awe must fill his mind even more than pride as he thinks of 
it: for a fiendish plot to destroy his master, himself, and a 
hundred other chief survivors of the war at the solemn unveiling 
of the monument was frustrated at the last moment only by the 
merest chance. 

While serving as Prussian envoy at Frankfurt, Bismarck 
found time for many excursions, and even for a good deal of 
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foreign travel. He was frequently summoned to Berlin for 
personal consultation. He was sent for a month in 1852 to 
Vienna, where he was most favourably impressed by the young 
Emperor. He was presented to Queen Victoria on her visit to 
Napoleon III. in 1855; and two years later he found time to 
visit Scandinavia and Russia, His fondness for sport carried him 
frequently through all the lovely district within reach of Frank- 
furt. More than once he visited old Metternich, then living in 
retirement at his house,on the Johannisberg. He seems to have 
made a good impression on the old statesman ; but it is not clear 
whether this was due to similarity of views, or, as Bismarck 
himself thought, to his excellent qualities as a listener. 

The main current which ran through the whole of his action 
at Frankfurt was an ever-increasing antipathy to Austria. He 
had, as has been said, a warm admiration for that Power when 
he was first sent there, and was probably sent there for that very 
reason. But he soon became disgusted with what he considered 
the anti-Prussian intrigues of the empire. He seems to have 
disliked every Austrian with whom he came in contact, except 
the Emperor. By degrees he came to feel that if Austria retained 
her superiority in Germany, the King of Prussia must again be- 
come her vassal, a mere Elector; and, being a Prussian before 
everything, he made up his mind that Prussia’s policy was to 
push Austria out. 

The Austrian representative presided in the Diet, and allowed 
himself several queer privileges. He alone smoked in com- 
mittees, and he occasionally appeared in a free-and-easy costume. 
Bismarck soon found himself irritated by the airs of superiority 
of the president. He lost no time in showing the Austrian that 
the Prussian envoy was not of the wood of which faggots are 
made. He himself told Dr. Busch the following characteristic 
story ; 


I went to Count Thun (the Austrian representative), and he was 
working and smoking. He begged me to wait a moment. I did wait; 
but when it seemed too long, and he offered me no cigar, I took out 
one and asked him for a light, which he gave me with rather an 
astonished look At the sittings of the military committee 
Austria alone smoked. My predecessor, who was a furious smoker, 
would certainly have liked to smoke, but did not venture to do so. 
When I succeeded him I too hankered after a cigar ; and as I did not 
see why I should not have one, I asked the Power in the president’s 
chair to give me a light, which seemed to cause him and the other 
gentlemen both astonishment and displeasure. It was evidently an 
event for them. ‘That time only Austria and Prussia smoked. But 
the other envoys thought the matter so serious that they reported it to 
their Courts. The question required mature deliberation, and for half 
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a year only the two great Powers smoked. Then the Bavarian envoy 
asserted the dignity of his position by smoking. The Saxon had also 
a great desire to do so, but had not received authority from his Govern- 
ment. When, however, he saw the Hanoverian indulging himself at 
the next meeting, he must (as he wasintensely Austrian) have come to 
some understanding with the president, for he also took out a cigar and 
puffed away. Only Wiirtemberg and Darmstadt were left, and they 
were not smokers; but the dignity of the States required it, and at 
the next meeting Wiirtemberg produced a cigar, a long, thin, yellow 
thing—I see it now—and smoked half of it as « burnt-offering to the 
Fatherland. 


An envoy who could do such things, when he had already 
ruffled the big-wigs by being too young, must have fallen like a 
bombshell in the Diet. The astonishment and horror of his 
brethren would, however, have been still greater, could they have 
known what he was writing about them to his Government and 
to his friends. Of the Austrians he writes: 


Count Thun has a bumptious appearance, with a touch of the 
Vienna roué about him. But the sins which he commits in the latter 
capacity he tries to make up in his own eyes, and in those of his 
Countess, by strictly observing the precepts of the Church. He plays 
macao at the club till 4 a.m., or dances from 10 to 5 incessantly and 
passionately, drinking plenty of iced champagne all the while; and he 
pays court to the pretty wives of the merchants with an ostentation 
which makes one think he does it as much to impress the spectators 
as to gratify himself. The second in command is Baron Nell von 
Nellenburg, a clever publicist, as they say; he is nearly fifty, writes 
poetry occasionally, is sentimental, weeps readily at the theatre, has 
an appearance of good nature and agreeableness, drinks more than he 
can stand, and is said to have had family misfortune. The faiseur 
proper of the embassy is Baron Brenner. . . . He gives one the impres- 
sion of being a man of considerable intellect and knowledge ; passes 
for an Ultramontane, which does not keep him from paying homage 
to the fair sex, and from descending to the middle ranks of society in 
his efforts in this respect 

Count Thun presided in a short jacket of summer material, buttoned 
up to conceal the absence of a waistcoat. As he does not study before- 
hand the papers that are handed in, he only becomes acquainted with 
their contents by reading them to the committee from end to end, 
while Herr von Schele goes to sleep, Herr von Nostitz reads a book 
under the table, and General Xylander draws fantastic designs for 
gun-carriages on his blotting-paper. 


These extracts are sufficient to show what the Diet was, and 
how Bismarck regarded it. A man of his clear insight and of 
his courage could not but feel that such an impotent shadow of 
a Power must soon end, and that the question of the immediate 
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future was whether Prussia or Austria was to have the hegemony 
in Germany. Questions of commerce, of finance, of a national 
fleet, of constitutionalism, all were treated by Austria in a way 
which strengthened Bismarck’s dislike. At the period of the 
Crimean War, Austria, who wished to induce Prussia to join her 
in supporting the Western Powers, became slightly more friendly. 
All Bismarck’s influence was used to keep Prussia out of the 
war. The French ambassador at Berlin remarked to him in 
1855, “ Cette politique va vous conduire a Jéna.” “ Powrquot 
pas & Leipsic, ow & Waterloo?” was Bismarck’s answer. 
By 1857 he had made up his mind that a war for existence with 
Austria must take place before long. With a view to this event- 
uality, he counselled friendship with France; and when the 
famous New Year’s Day of 1859 announced to the astonished 
world the approach of war between France and Austria, the 
Prussian Government,fearing that Bismarck’s strong anti- Austrian 
feeling might involve it in that struggle, appointed him ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg. It is said that when questioned, about 
this time, by an Austrian archduke as to where he had gained 
his numerous decorations, he actually replied, “ All before the 
enemy—all here in Frankfurt.” It was clearly time to move so 
bold a speaker to a safe region, though the appointment was 
no doubt a promotion. The future Chancellor had already 
gained greater influence with the future Kaiser, who had been 
regent of Prussia since October 1857. Prussia kept out of 
active participation in the war of 1859. She went, however, so 
far as to mobilize her army ; and this fact undoubtedly brought 
about the abrupt peace of Villafranca. This mobilization showed 
defects in the military system which the Prince Regent, a soldier 
before all things, resolved to remedy. 

Bismarck remained three years at St. Petersburg. Little is 
known at present of his policy at that Court ; but he was highly 
appreciated by the Emperor and by Russian society, and he in 
turn found much that pleased him in Russia. In October 1860 
he accompanied the Czar to a meeting with the Austrian and 
Prussian monarchs at Warsaw. The Prussian Minister-President, 
Prince Anton von Hohenzollern, availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with Bismarck the foreign policy of the kingdom; 
and he was so impressed with the ambassador’s cilear-sightedness 
that he warmly recommended the appointment of the latter as 
Minister. The hour, however, was not yet come, and Bismarck 
returned to St. Petersburg. A year or two later he knew that 
changes were imminent, and that he would probably be trans- 
ferred to another Court, or invited to accept a Ministry. At that 
time, however, the climate had told on him, and he writes sadly 
(January 1862): 
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Three years ago I might have made a useful Minister, but now I only 
think of myself as asickly circus-rider. . . . Ishould feel neither joy 
nor sorrow in going to London or Paris, or in staying here, as it may 
please God and his Majesty. . . . The thought of the Ministry makes 
me shudder as much as a cold bath. I would rather go to any vacant 
port, or back to Frankfurt—even to Berne, where I should really like 
to live. 


Two months later, King Wilhelm fell into difficulties with 
Parliament over the question of his army reforms. He dissolved 
Parliament, and dismissed the Hohenzollern Cabinet. The 
outgoing Minister again recommended Bismarck as his successor, 
and the latter was summoned from St. Petersburg. The King 
was, however, unable to persuade him to accept the Ministry. 
He accordingly dispatched him in May as ambassador to the 
Court of Napoleon III. After holding this office for three 
months—the greater part of which he spent in travel in France, 
England, and Spain—Bismarck was again summoned to Berlin. 
On September 23, 1862, the Chamber refused the army esti- 
mates required by the King, and the latter immediately 
appointed Bismarck Minister-President. On the last day of 
tae month the new Minister foreshadowed his policy by the 
audacious words which he addressed to the Budget Committee : 
“The great questions of the day will be decided, not by 
speeches and resolutions of the majority (that was the error of 
1848 and 1849), but by IRON and BLOOD.” 

It may almost be said that from that day Bismarck’s history 
has been the international history of Europe. His subsequent 
actions need but a brief chronicle to recall them to the reader’s 
memory. From the first he used all his force to support the 
King’s demand for increased expenditure on the army. The 
King and his War Minister, Von Roon, had noted the defects of 
the military organization, and were agreed as to the necessary 
improvements. Bismarck knew, though he could not say so 
openly, that a deadly struggle with Austria must shortly come. 
All three were resolved that no adverse votes of the Chamber 
should hinder the perfecting of the Prussian army. The Lower 
House refused the supplies demanded, and many stormy scenes 
followed. The case was not quite so simple in Berlin as it would 
be in England, where it has grown into a recognized law that 
the Lower House alone grants supplies. In Prussia the Crown 
and each of the two Houses had, by a recent written consti- 
tution, been declared to be of equal power in passing all laws, 
and no privilege in respect of money Bills had been given to the 
Lower House. If one of these three co-ordinate bodies rejected 
an ordinary Bill which was approved by the other two, that Bill 
fell through. But a Budget is not an ordinary law; it must be 
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passed in some form or other, unless the whole machinery of 
the State is to stop working. The Constitution of 1850 made no 
provision for the case of a disagreement of the three Powers on 
the subject of the Budget. It certainly nowhere supported a 
theory that one of them should be able to stay at will all the 
life of the State. Bismarck did not regard the English Consti- 
tution as so directly heaven-sent that he was bound to follow its 
analogy. He therefore thought himself justified, with the support 
of the Crown and the Upper House, in defying the Lower House ; 
and for four years he levied taxes without the sanction of the 
representative Chamber. To do this—to endure for years the 
hatred of his countrymen and the abuse of all foreign nations— 
required heroic resolution and courage; but to him it was 
indifferent, as he said later, whether he died for his king in the 
streets or on the battlefield. The end, however, justified the 
means. After the victorious contest with Austria, he and his 
master could claim that they had been wiser than the Commons. 
Nevertheless, the king himself did not disdain in that hour 
of triumph to ask from his throne for a Bill of Indemnity for his 
servants. 

The first incident which brought Bismarck into contact with 
foreign Powers was the rebellion of 1863 in Russian Poland. 
Prussia’s own Polish provinces were, and are, her Ireland ; and 
in order to prevent the Russian difficulty from spreading into his 
own country, Bismarck supported the Russian measures of 
repression. England and France made representations at St. 
Petersburg, and almost demanded that Poland should be made 
independent. But strong in the support of Prussia, the Czar 
haughtily rejected their advice. In the autumn of this year 
Austria made her last effort to retain the]eadin Germany. Her 
emperor invited all the German reigning princes to meet him at 
Frankfurt to devise measures of reform for the Confederation, 
All the sovereigns, with one exception, obeyed the summons of 
the descendant of so many Roman emperors ; but that exception 
was the King of Prussia. It was Bismarck who, not without 
difficulty, dissuaded the king from swelling the following of the 
rival Power ; and without Prussia the Austrian schemes fell to 
the ground. 

At the end of 1863 the King of Denmark died, and by his 
death was re-opened the Schleswig-Holstein question, of which 
all discreet persons have wished to keep clear. Far be it from 
us to try in our limited space to explain that great complication. 
Suffice it to say that Schleswig and Holstein were two German 
duchies of which the King of Denmark was duke, just as the 
King of Holland was sovereign in German Luxemburg. ‘The 
Danish Government was anxious to incorporate one or both 
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duchies into the kingdom, and did what it could to suppress the 
German language and German feeling in them. All Germany 
resented this with what seems unnecessary warmth, and armed 
interference and treaties had followed. One of the first acts of 
the king, Christian IX., on his accession in 1863, was to decree 
the incorporation of Schleswig with Denmark, which had been all 
but accomplished by his predecessor. To hinder this the German 
Confederation sent troops into Holstein, and supported the claim 
of Duke Frederick of Augustenburg to the sovereignty of the 
duchies. Bismarck then proposed to the Confederation to prevent 
the incorporation of Schleswig, and when the Diet declined to take 
this further step, Prussia and Austria marched their forces into 
that duchy. Before the middle of 1864 Denmark was hopelessly 
crushed ; and, in spite of the remonstrances of England, the king 
had to cede Schleswig, Holstein, and Lanenburg to Austria and 
Prussia. Bismarck then induced the troops of the Confedera- 
tion to evacuate Holstein ; and the two great Powers began to 
quarrel over the spoils. Austria favoured the claims of the 
Duke of Augustenburg ; Prussia proposed his expulsion, and 
made Kiel a Prussian naval station. King Wilhelm himself 
favoured the pretender’s claim; but Bismarck showed that King 
Christian had an undoubted treaty right to the duchies, which he 
had now surrendered to his conquerors. After some months of 
dispute the Convention of Gastein in August 1865 provisionally 
gave Schleswig to Prussia, while Austria received Holstein, and 
Lauenberg became the absolute property of Prussia by a pecuniary 
arrangement. Six months later Prussia complained of the 
encouragement given to the pretender, in Holstein; and 
as the Austrian reply was unsatisfactory, councils of 
war were held in both capitals, and Austria massed 
troops on her northern frontier. In April 1866 Prussia pro- 
posed to purchase absolute sovereignty over the two duchies; 
Austria replied with a proposal to submit the question to the 
Diet. This Bismarck declined. Both nations now proceeded 
to arm, as did Italy, with which power Bismarck had signed a 
secret treaty some weeks before. About this time he narrowly 
escaped assassination at the hands of a fanatic lad. In May 
Napoleon IIT. sounded Bismarck as to the compensation which 
he might expect if he joined in the approaching war against 
Austria, and he hinted at the cession of the duchies and other 
territories to Prussia, Venice to Italy, and the left bank. of the 
Rhine to France. Bismarck made no promise to cede German 
territory, but he certainiy allowed Napoleon to think that such 
a thing was not impossible. It is not a little curious that it is 
now known that Napoleon was at the same time secretly nego- 
tiating with Austria against Prussia, and that Bismarck was 
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also sounding Austria as to an alliance against France. After 
further recriminations, Prussian troops entered Holstein, and the 
Austrians retreated through Hanover. On the 14th of June the 
Diet ordered the mobilization of the Federal army against 
Prussia, and the latter power at once seceded from the Con- 
federation, and commenced the war. Saxony, Electoral Hesse, 
and Hanover were called on to disarm; and as this was not 
done, Prussian armies overran them at once. On the 30th the 
king, Bismarck, and Moltke left Berlin for the seat of war ; and on 
the 3rd of July the battle of Kéniggritz, or Sadowa, was fought, 
in which the Austrians were defeated, with the loss of 40,000 
men. On the following day the king received a telegram from 
Napoleon stating that the Austrian Emperor had ceded Venetia 
to him in trust for Italy, and had begged him to mediate. The 
next three weeks were spent in discussions between Austria, 
Prussia, and the French ambassador, M. de Benedetti. On the 
22nd, however, Bismarck entered into separate negotiations with 
Austria, and signed, a few days later, the Preliminaries of Nikols- 
burg. Austria retired from Germany, consented to the forma- 
tion of a Confederation of the States north of the Main under 
Prussia (Nord-deutscher Bund), and to the annexation by the 
latter power of Hanover, Electoral Hesse, Nassau, and the 
Danish duchies. On the 4th of August Bismarck returned with 
King Wilhelm in triumph to Berlin. There can be little doubt 
that in his negotiation with France in 1866 Bismarck adopted a 
rather Machiavellian policy. Napoleon had asked for a recti- 
fication of his eastern frontier as a recompense for his non- 
interference, both in June, before the war, and again after 
Koniggratz. The Prussian Minister was determined to cede no 
foot of German soil ; but he so played his adversary that the 
latter refrained from action in the hope of receiving something 
on the Rhine. Bismarck seems to have hinted that Napoleon 
might look for compensation out of Belgium, which was equiva- 
lent to making him a present of a war with England. The 
exact truth about these negotiations is difficult to ascertain, 
owing to the fact that several of the chief actors in them have 
published their own narratives. The final result was that 
Napoleon thought himself justified in asking for the delimita- 
tions of France in 1814,* and for large portions of the territory 
of Bavaria and Hesse on the left bank of the Rhine, including 
Mainz. As matters were finally settled with Austria when this 





* Mr. Lowe is wrong in ne ae that this was a large demand. It did 
i 


not mean the Khine, but the limits imposed by the Treaty of Paris of 1814, 
which allowed France to retain the frontiers of January 1, 1792—i.e., the 
small conquests effected at the very commencement of the revolutionary war. 
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demand was made, it was of course peremptorily refused ; and 
from that day Bismarck felt that Napoleon would regard Prussia’s 
difficulty as France’s opportunity. 

Bismarck now reaped some reward for his labours. Not only 
was an indemnity for any unconstitutional acts granted willingly, 
but he also received a generous gift out of the public purse. No 
rest was, however, allowed him. The North German Confedera- 
tion had to be formed, Austria had to be conciliated, and danger 
from France had to be guarded against. By April 1867 a con- 
stitution for the new Confederation was carried. Many modifica- 
tions of Bismarck’s original scheme were made by the Liberals, 
and the Minister was yielding enough. He, however, insisted 
on non-payment of representatives, and on the army estimates 
being voted for five years. The spring of 1867 was again made 
lively with fear of war, owing to a French demand for the cession 
of Luxemburg. The other Powers, however, pressed both 
France and Prussia into a conference in London, which made 
Luxemburg neutral under the King of Holland, and removed 
the Prussian garrison, These were mutual concessions, but 
France was again worsted. The relations of the southern States 
to the North German Confederation now occupied men’s minds. 
In 1867 a Customs Parliament, elected from all the German 
States except Austria, for the treatment of commercial questions, 
was proposed, and with it was connected the question of a 
military alliance with the southern States. The latter proposal 
met great opposition in the South, which, however, yielded when 
Bismarck declared that the commercial and military interests 
were inseparable. The Parliament met at Berlin, but after 
sitting a month it came to an end without achieving anything. 
Henceforth Bismarck resolved to wait until the South should of 
its own accord ask to be united to the North. For the next two 
years the tension between Germany and France was very strained, 
and both nations looked to their arms. Men tried to hope that 
no provoking incident might occur; but it needed little to fire 
the mine when France thought herself aggrieved and in a posi- 
tion to attack, and Germany knew herself ready to defend. The 
French Minister said on the 30th of June 1870, that “ peace was 
never so assured as at present.” Within a fortnight the crown 
of Spain had been accepted by Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, 
and France had declared war against Prussia. The details of 
the Spanish candidature, of the conversations at Ems, of the 
war itself, are all too fresh to need recapitulation. Bismarck 
certainly allowed a false impression to spread in Germany, that 
the king had been personally insulted, while in France it was 
believed that the king had affronted the French ambassador. 
Neither view was correct, but both nations demanded war. 
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After Prince Leopold’s resignation, sanctioned by the king, 
France made absurd demands from the latter that he should 
undertake never in the future to allow the prince to stand for 
the crown of Spain. Bismarck felt that no time was likely to 
be better than the present for the inevitable struggle ; and the 
die was cast. We will not dwell on the patriotic rising of the 
whole German people against the Power which had always sought 
its object in their divisions, and which had so cruelly humiliated 
them within the memory of many living’ men. We need not 
describe the march of conquest, and the triumph of intelligent 
organization and devotion. While besieging Paris at the close 
of 1870 Bismarck attained the greatest wish of his heart. The 
South German States asked to be admitted to the Confedera- 
tion; the necessary agreements were made, and at the request 
of the King of Bavaria and the other reigning princes, King 
Wilhelm, on the 18th January 1871, the anniversary of the 
coronation of the first King of Prussia in 1701, assumed the 
German imperial dignity in the Salles des Glaces, in the palace 
from which the rulers of France had so often hurled insult or 
outrage at Germany—a day and a scene never to be forgotten. 
We have now traced in scanty outline the career of Bismarck 
to the point where he has attained the very summit of human 
greatness, Since the conclusion of the war with France he has 
been the most powerful statesman in the world, enjoying with 
his sovereign, with his own people, and with foreign nations a 
reputation which is unshakable, because it is based on unparal- 
leled achievements and foresight. Had he, by accident of 
health or other cause, been removed from office at any time since 
1871, he would still have remained, like Wellington, the most 
conspicuous subject in Europe. He has been treated gratefully 
by his countrymen. He received the title of Count after the 
Treaty of Gastein, that of Prince (scarcely ever conferred in 
Prussia) after the fall of Paris. An estate worth £150,000 was 
also awarded to him at the latter period: and on his seventieth 
birthday, in 1885, a popular subscription brought him about 
£140,000 more. The history of his later years is less dazzling. 
The office of administrator in time of peace is less suited to 
his special character of a man of action than the guidance of’ 
the struggle. But the work he has had to do in welding 
together the new empire has been not less laborious, not less 
courageous, than the overthrow of foreign enemies: And no: 
one else could so well have undertaken the task—in his life- 
time at least. It is true that his achievements in this period, 
from their nature, strike the eye less. Nor have his ‘efforts 
in peace been accompanied by unvarying success. It ‘is 
customary to say that he has positively failed in “. im- 
KK 
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portant matters—the struggle with Rome (Kulturkampy), and 
his financial policy. We, however, prefer to give him credit in 
respect of the Church difficulty for a readiness to make rational 
concessions which is rare in men of such strong will and so accus- 
tomed to triumph. He foresaw the danger to the State from 
the claims of Pius IX. The question was one of very great diffi- 
culty. More than a third of the citizens of the German Empire 
belong to the Roman faith, and nothing was more likely to 
change these moderate Catholics—for such they were—into bigots 
than measures which could be deemed to savour of oppression. 
Bismarck, however, faced the danger ; and in our opinion he has 
overcome it without embittering the Catholics, lay or ecclesias- 
tical, irreconcilably. His earlier measures were undoubtedly 
severe, and caused heartburnings more than enough. A touch- 
ing instance offered itself to the writer when revisiting Germany 
during that time. He asked a venerated friend after the mem- 
bers of a little society of educated men who used to meet weekly 


for friendly discussion. The reply was: 


“ Ah, these new laws have changed all that. We were all Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Freethinkers together; but you know that we 
were all so reasonable that no discussions on religion were ever heard 
among us. But when this contest began, disputes arose. We had all 
lived together from childhood in this town ; we resolved that we would 
not quarrel; but the only alternative was to break up our pleasant 
little society.” 


But if it be objected that Bismarck’s earlier measures 
against the Church were too severe, let us remember that he 
has skilfully modified them. It is, moreover, probable that 
his aim, a reasonable modus vivendi, would not have been 
reached had he not put his foot down firmly, as the saying is, 
in the beginning, in accordance with his favourite maxim, Prin- 
cipiis obsta. Had English Ministers in their dealings with petti- 
fogging treason adopted his method of suppression first, concilia- 
tion afterwards, they would not have made the apeing of 
rebellion the profitable game which it is to-day. 

As free traders we find it much more difficult to sympathize 
with Bismarck’s efforts in finance; but even in this matter he 
has displayed knowledge and ability, which are remarkable when 
we consider how short a time he can have devoted to economic 
studies. The revenues of the empire, drawn mainly from cus- 
toms, stamps, and the post-office, were insuflicient to meet the 
expenditure ; and the deficit was made up by so-called matri- 
cular contributions from the several States, proportioned in 
amount to their population. The Chancellor's first wish was to 
procure for the empire a sufficient revenue of its own, so that it 
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might dispense with the unpopular contributions from the States. 
The Liberals in the Reichstag objected to this measure : the cus- 
toms and stamp duties being fixed once for all, the annual 
matricular payments were the only portion of the revenue over 
which it had any control. After a long struggle a highly 
increased tariff and a tobacco tax were voted, with the proviso 
that, whenever the receipts from the new duties exceeded a 
fixed sum, the excess should at once be divided proportionately 
between the States, without regard to the requirements of the 
Imperial Treasury, any deficit in which was to be made up, as 
before, by matricular contributions. As a matter of fact, in 1855 
the contributions from the States formed more than a fifth of 
the Imperial revenue of £30,000,000. Thus the Chamber 
retained its control over a portion of the revenue, and the Chan- 
cellor gained his tobacco tax and his protective tariff. He failed 
to obtain an increase of the beer tax. In the present year he 
has also sustained a defeat on his proposal to make the manu- 
facture of spirits a monopoly of the Government. Those who, 
like ourselves, look upon free trade as the most profitable method 
of turning to account the gifts of Nature, and the truest way of 
bringing together work and the workers, cannot but regret to see 
a great and thinking nation taking a retrograde step towards 
Protection, which we believe to be injurious alike to the 
financial interests of the State and to the welfare of the citizens, 
and to be indeed a reverting to the immoral selfishness which 
was the main principle of international relations in earlier 
centuries, 

The last valuable service that Bismarck has conferred on 
Europe is the close alliance of Germany with Austria. That 
great combination, which places eighty millions of men of one mind 
for questions of peace and war in the very middle of Europe, is 
a magnificent guarantee for peace. It deserves notice no less 
than a great conquest; and Lord Salisbury spoke better when 
he referred to the news of it as “ tidings of great joy,” than Mr. 
Gladstone did in his famous cry of “ Hands off, Austria!” 

If we turn to what is already known, or appears to be known, 
of the character of Bismarck, to whom shall we compare him ? 
Some have deemed him to resemble Cromwell, others Napoleon ; 
but both of these comparisons seem to us ill-founded, because 
Bismarck is before all things a loyal subject. In his courage 
and his thoroughness in carrying out his ends he reminds us of 
that Strafford with whom he was bitterly compared in 1862-3. 
His devotion to duty, his great and deserved success, and his 
strong common sense recall to us Wellington. But there is little 
good perhaps in these comparisons; and the Englishman of 
to-day is more likely to think of a contrast than a parallel. No 
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one will ever say of Bismarck anything like what was once said 
of a leading politician of our own country: 


His friends lived in dread of his virtues as tending to make him 
whimsical and unstable; and the practical politicians, conceiving that 
he was not to be depended upon for party purposes, and was bent on 
none but lofty objects, used to look upon him as dangerous—used to 
call him behind his back a good man—a good man in the worst sense 
of the term.* 


The first and greatest of Bismarck’s qualities, which underlies his 
whole life, is courage. His first decoration was gained by the rescue 
ofa drowning man. Hiscareer in the earliest Prussian Parliaments, 
and among the starched old diplomatists of Frankfurt, still more, 
showed the strongest moral courage. But when we regard the 
conflict with the Lower House at the beginning of his ministry, 
we must recognize the heroism not less than the foresight of the 
man. It was no light thing to pursue for months and years a 
course which rendered him hateful to almost all his countrymen 
(for he had powerful foes in the royal family as well as in the 
Chamber) ; a course which must have ruined him in case of 
failure. A reasonable amount of abuse most men can resist; 
but for years to hear nothing but obloquy, to read nothing but 
calumny of oneself, and yet to keep up heart and carry through 
the great purpose, this needs an almost superhuman force. But he 
was, as he said, ‘“‘as ready to die for his king in the street as on the 
field of battle.” To the Crown Prince, who opposed him, he once 
said, “What matter if they hang me, provided that the rope 
with which they do it binds Germany more tightly to your 
throne?” Of the minor quality of physical courage, which he 
displayed often enough in the wars of 1866 and 1870, it is hardly 
worth while to speak; but it should be remembered that the whole 
responsibility of those wars rested on him, and that he would 
have had to pay the penalty of failure. The second characteristic 
of the man is his loyalty or honesty. With the enemy Bismarck 
considers straightforwardness an unnecessary extravagance, as 
Austria and France found in 1866. If he had felt it incumbent 
on him to grant political boons to rebels because they had com- 
mitted a few murders—which is very unlikely—he would not have 
openly alleged the reason, as is occasionally done with bad effect 
nearer home. But in his relations with his sovereign, with the 
Parliament, even with the Opposition, he is frankness itself, as 
he is the incarnation of loyalty to that sovereign and to the 
nation. “If I am sold to a devil,” he once said, “ it is certainly 
to a German devil.” “Our policy,” he said at another time, 





* Kinglake’s ‘ Invasion of the Crimea,” chap. vii. 
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‘is that no foot’s breadth of German soil shall be lost.” And 
he has often boasted of his entire devotion to his “King by 
God’s grace.” 

Genius he hardly possesses, though he has a singular power of 
foreseeing danger and difficulties. On the other hand, he has 
the more useful gift of common sense in a superlative degree. 
He does not think much of talk : 


Iam no speaker. I cannot work on your feelings by playing with 
words in order to obscure facts. My speech is simple and clear. 

The gift of eloquence has done much harm in parliamentary life. 
. . - It will come to this, that eloquence will be punished as a nuisance. 
When a man has the misfortune to be eloquent he makes speeches that 
are too long and too frequent. 


He even regards the popular suffrage as less sacred than the ark. 


I do not think that it is very hard to get elected. 
If one can promise, one can also get elected. 


He does not regard the demonstrators in the streets as men and 
brethren alone: . : 


We all form the People. I object to any one claiming the name 
People as the prerogative of one party. 

We all belong to the People. I too am of the People. The People 
includes even his Majesty the Emperor. 


On general matters of government he says : 


An old constitution, which has grown to the condition of the country, 
cannot be stripped off like an old coat. It has, so to speak, become a 
skin, which must be removed with surgical care if disease is to be 
prevented, 

The greater our country, the heavier our duty. 

A great country cannot be governed by mere party views. 

Duncan’s drunken groom did not see Macbeth’s dagger. The task 
of the government of a great country is to have its eyes open, and to 
be on the watch. 

My model is Robert Bruce, in the story of the spider. 

Every State must be conscious that its peace and safety rest upon 
its own sword. 


He was not more than just to his own country when he said : 
No disturbance of the peace of Europe is to be feared from Germany. 
This truth was expressed more fully by Von Moltke : 


The only way of converting the vast wealth spent on armaments 
to the interests of peace is the formation in the heart of Europe of 
a Power which, itself unambitious of conquests, would be strong 
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enough to hinder its neighbours from going to war. Such a blessing 
can be conferred on humanity only through Germany, when she is 
strong enough—that is, when she is united. 


Family ties are strong withthe Chancellor, and his wife and his 
sister appear to be his mosttintimate friends : 


The circle of those whom we love grows ever narrower, and receives 
no addition until we have grandchildren. 


He is a zealous believer in immortality : 


I live in abundant activity and in a prosperous position; but all 
this could not make me wish to live a day longer, had I not what the 
poet calls a belief in God and a better future. 

A man who does not believe—as I do from the bottom of my heart 
—that death is a transition from one life to the other, and that we 
can say to the worst of criminals “‘ Mors janua vite”: for such a man 
the joys of this life must have such a value that I almost envy him 
his feelings. 


Many of his best-known utterances show the individuality and 
strong self-esteem of the man: 


As long as I am Chancellor, so long our policy must follow my views. 

Iam at this moment the most bitterly-—I say it proud)y—the best 
hated of men. 

Iam the scapegoat of public opinion; but I trouble myself little 
about that. I pursue with quiet-conscience an aim which I believe 
useful for my country. 

Iam jointly responsible for the acts of [my fellow-minister] ; he 
must goif he is not willing to be jointly responsible for mine. 

There has been so much must in my life that I rarely get as far as 
will, 


No one will be surprised to learn that Bismarck is much of a 
soldier at heart. He once said that if he had failed as feebly as 
Benedetti, he would have rushed into the first cavalry charge 
rather than meet the old women of Berlin. Four years ago he 
said in the Reichstag : 


The first thing that was said of me on my first entry into the Ministry 
flattered me very much, They said; “One can see at first sight thas 
he is only a Prussian officer in plain clothes,” I accepted that recog- 
nition gratefully, and my feelings as a Prussian officer, though I have 
only the exterior marks of one, carry me further on the current of 
“i national efforts than any parliamentary attribute which I exercise 

ere. 

In earlier life, for many years, when I had no prestige—when, on the 
contrary, I was an object of the dislike if not of the hatred of the 
majority of my fellow-citizens—I felt myself more contented and more 
healthy than at those times when I was most popular. 
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He is not exempt from melancholy. He was once complaining 
that life had brought him no happiness or love. It was objected 
that he had made a great nation happy : 


Yes; but many unhappy. But for me three great wars would not 
have taken place, and eighty thousand men * would not have perished, 
and parents, brothers, sisters, widows, would not be mourning. That 
I have tof settle with God. But I have had little or no pleasure from 
all that I have done; on the contrary, much vexation, anxiety, and 
toil, 


The proud consciousness of duty done is, however, able to 
console him : 


I do not fear that I have any reason to dread the bringing to light 
of my past conduct in the service of the realm. 


So may it be! We firmly believe that Bismarck’s fame will 
grow with time. It is built, not on idle talk, not on parliamentary 
intrigue for office, but upon honest efforts and on great services ; 
and, like Wellington, to whom we have already compared him, 
he will command men’s esteem the more as his papers come to 
light. 

As we have studiously cited so many of Bismarck’s own words, 
we ought to point out that he is a man of great humour. Many 
of his quaint similes and phrases have obtained a world-wide 
success. Beati possidentes and Do ut des { are already house- 
hold words ; sois his famous mot on the struggle of the elephant 
and the whale, when Russia and England were quarrelling in 
1878, and the phrase “ He lies like a telegram.” The Chancellor 
had probably read Carlyle’s remarks on the value of sixpence 
when he observed that 


A penny is like a million to him who has not got it, or cannot raise it 
when it is due. 


He will not endeavour to force other Powers to peace, though, 
if opportunity be afforded, he would regard that policy as the 
duty “of an honest broker, who really wishes to do business.” 
Bismarck is a great reader of Shakespeare, and frequently 
quotes him. He also admires and likes England, though our 





* The Chancellor, even in his sadness, is so patriotic as to reckon only his 
countrymen as victims to be regretted. 

+ Mr. Lowe, in quoting this passage, copies a miserable blunder of Dr. 
Busch’s translator. . 

t If the Tichborne claimant still possesses that classical acumen which 
enabled him to give the scholarly rendering of aus Deo semper, “The laws 
of God for ever,” he might perhaps translate Do ut des by “ Do as you would 
be done by.” 
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“Tiberal”’ Cabinets have of late done much to cure him of the 
weakness. He said in 1878: 


With England we are in the happy situation of having no differences 
of interest between us, except commercial rivalry, or transitory 
difficulties which may occur ; nothing, however, which could seriously 
bring two industrious and peaceful nations into war. 


Like the Czar Nicholas, he is fond of the word “gentleman,” 
which has perhaps no equivalent in any language ; for we need 
not remind our readers that the French gentilhomme has quite 
another meaning. 

In reckoning the factors of the wonderful development of 
Germany under Bismarck, we must not overlook the fact that 
he has been followed by the best people on the globe’s surface, 
Strong, brave, and enterprising, the Teutonic race, in its two 
great branches, the German and the English, has conquered or 
peopled more than half of the world of civilization; and on the 
Continent, in these islands and our colonies, and in America, has 
everywhere shown itself capable of moderation in success. We, 
whose development commenced at an earlier date, may regard 
ourselves as the elder branch; and, as such, we rejoice in the 
growth of our brethren. It is our proud boast that no soil on 
which English is spoken is subject to the sway of any alien 
people. The Germans can now say almost as much, and will 
doubtless be able to say quite as much in the good course of 
time. We wish them well because they are our brethren. And 
again we wish them well, because they have preserved Europe 
from the tyranny which would have resulted had France obtained 
the upper hand in 1870. For that good work they have to 
thank only their own brave hearts and their strong right hands, 
and their confidence in their leaders. And those leaders, the 
princes of Germany, are for the most part men of whom the 
nation may be proud. A few weeks ago, at Berlin, the venerable 
Kaiser celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession 
to the Prussian throne. Though nearly ninety years old, he 
bravely stood before his throne while his great men defiled before 
him. When his Chancellor came he held out his hand, which 
the Minister knelt to kiss. But the aged monarch raised and 
embraced his chief servant, and the eyes of neither were dry. 
That was a touching moment when those two old men—for the 
Chancellor is more than seventy years of age—standing hand in 
hand, thought of what they had achieved in that glorious quarter- 
century. The minds of both perhaps reverted to that nook of 
the Niederwald above Riidesheim where stands the memorial of 
their great victories, and where both were so nearly hurled into 
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eternity.; And when their minds are on that holy spot, we may 
feel sure that they think not more of the living than of the fallen, 
whom they regret, and of the future generation, to whom they 
have both furnished so noble an example. 


Art. [IX.—Tue Economy or EMIGRATION. 


| ie British Empire is the birthright and the natural inherit- 

ance of every Englishman within the compass of the British 
Isles, but we doubt whether even five per cent. of the rural 
electorate fully realize the territorial grandeur and the com- 
mercial opportunities of this legacy, which covers one-sixth of 
the habitable surface of the globe. In England, the country par 
excellence of travellers and explorers, the centre of commerce 
and the nursery of colonists, the spirit of vestrydom and of pro- 
vincialism is ever striving with the enlightening spirit of a true 
imperialism, but will not be converted to it. The idea of empire 
has not yet come home to the democracy, and the word itself 
does not suggest the solution of social and economic difficulties, 
but rough military aggression and tinsel ornaments of an expen- 
sive and transitory character. But it is high time that all this 
should be changed, and changed quickly. ‘The real prosperity of 
England turns upon her expansion abroad, and the way states- 
men avail themselves of every possible commercial opportunity 
presented to them. Just now, unfortunately, political judg- 
ments in England seem to turn upon a few opinions and obiter 
dicta of eminent politicians. However great the importance 
attached to the solution of social and political difficulties in 
England, it should never be so great as that surrounding imperial 
questions. The greater contains the less, the empire is bigger 
than an island, cosmopolitanism is greater than selfish insularity, 
and the citizen of the widest empire yet known is better, 
according as he realizes and acts up to his knowledge and oppor- 
tunities, than the prejudiced inhabitant of an island. This may 
be said without imputing loss of dignity, prestige, or national 
traditions to the average Englishman. But do our rural electors, 
nay, even our urban electors, appreciate the value and extent of 
their imperial heritage? Do they feel even ina remote way that 
they are choosing, at election time, men to represent, not simply a 
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small village in “ Loamshire,” with its petty vested interests and 
narrow municipal spirit, but the interests of millions of fellow- 
subjects in every part of the world? In other words, can a 
democracy wield the rod of empire? It is no exaggeration to 
say that the English Government of the future will have to be 
guided to a great extent by a colonial policy and by colonial 
aspirations. This course will be dictated, not by a grandiose 
imperialism, but by a distinctly practical economy. 

Now, emigration is just one of those means of expansion upon 
which King Démos is most likely to form a wrong judgment. He 
will view it, no doubt, asa form of relief, but as a form suggested 
by the oligarchy of wealth and property, and therefore to be sus- 
pected. Not knowing, or not having brought a reasoning mind 
to bear upon, the working of economic laws, he will imagine that 
the squire is banishing the peasantry from their homes and de- 
populating the countryside for the sake of a few pheasants. He 
does not realize that our farmers and graziers are living in Canada 
and the Antipodes, not in the main at home. Two loaves out of 
every three which he eats are grown abroad, and even the wheat 
is ground abroad ; but still the peasant unused to reflect draws 
no conclusion or moral from these facts, and simply sees before 
him, and covets as he looks, one of the stately homes of England. 
Perhaps, if he had an opportunity of inspecting the rent-roll, and 
of calculating the “profit and loss,” he might find reason to 
change his opinions. 

Again, emigration seems to be an exile and a banishment. 
Undoubtedly it is so, but the evils of expatriation are much 
lessened now in these days of quick and cheap steam communi- 
cation. But of this fact the rustic mind is either unaware or 
does not rate at its true meaning—for it means a quick and com- 
fortable visit to the old country if the emigrant prospers, as he 
generally does. And emigration need not mean a lifelong exile. 
If the unemployed in England can find good wage and work 
abroad, they can save money and make a provision against an 
old age they might wish to spend in England. If a hard-working 
labourer or mechanic sets apart ten, fifteen, or twenty years of 
his life for work abroad, he will earn a comfortable repose for 
his declining years in the mother country. Inso doing he would 
simply be following the example of the hundreds and thousands 
of people iv the middle classes who toil and slave abroad to put 
by for a certain otium cwm dignitate in the distance. 

But it is chiefly upon certain historical and economical aspects 
of the whole question we should wish to touch. Lord Brougham 
once said that “every axe driven into a tree in British North 
America set in motion a shuttle in Manchester or Sheffield.” 
What was true then is infinitely more true now. The most im- 
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portant political axiom of the age is that a British colonist is in 
every respect the best customer of the British manufacturer and 
the best supporter of the trade of the empire. This is obvious 
when we recollect that, whilst a German buys 8s. 1d., a French- 
man 9s. 3d. worth of English goods per head, a South African 
eolonist buys no less than £3 and an Australian £8. Moreover, 
we live with an extended view before us, and can look upon the 
reproductive toil of our colonists in every conceivable part of 
the globe. There are scores of commercial centres now in Aus- 
tralasia, South Africa, and the Pacific unheard of and unknown 
to Lord Brougham. Since his time the resources of the “ North- 
west ” have been opened up beyond expectation, and the interior 
of the Dark Continent itself has received light from travellers, 
savants, and merchants. The British emigrant has a wider scope 
than ever before him. LEvery possible variety of soil, climate, 
and country is his from which to choose. Other nations are 
striving for commercial opportunities and trade openings, but they 
are obeying a random ambition rather than a natural instinct. 
Germany and France are both standing at the threshold of a 
question they do not, from a departmental point of view at 
least, fully understand. Germans themselves are fond of colon- 
izing, and make good colonists, but they lose their national 
existence by the act of expatriation. All the rules of a German 
bureau are powerless to change the form of colonization a German 
best loves, and are just as ineffectual in their working as the 
effete ordinances of a Netherlands East India Company. 
Emigration has been a most unvarying tradition of the British 
race. It has been an instinct of the people, occasionally fighting 
even against Government wishes. Recently the Government, 
alarmed at the extension of our Imperial borders, endeavoured 
to stop colonial expansion in New Guinea, the Pacific Islands, 
Bechuanaland, the Transvaal, and Zululand, but their opposi- 
tion has produced the exact reverse of what they wanted. In 
South Africa, notably, the British flag has been planted farther 
north than ever, and the development of the Zambesi valley 
from the south can be no distant event. In former days, the 
colonists of New England, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, once 
they had established themselves in North America, carried on 
war against the French on their own account. Their expan- 
sion was a matter of their own concern apart from bureaux and 
governments, The history of England has been, in some of its 
most picturesque and characteristic epochs, a history of colonial 
expansion. Deep down in the heart of the British nation the 
instinct still remains, and must make itself felt. Times have 
changed, and have brought with them a change in the course of 
commerce and in our conceptions of a colony. The relations of 
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the mother country to a self-governing dependency across the 
seas are widely different from those which prevailed in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth or James I. But there has always been a 
steady overflow of our merchants, sailors, and emigrants into 
foreign countries. In the days of romantic adventure, when a 
species of knight-errantry influenced the first founders of our 
colonial empire, men like Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and Lord Baltimore in 1616, asked for 
charters and patents. This was the particular form of State- 
aid in those days, of more drastic and sweeping a character than 
the small driblets of money voted now and then by the fully 
representative House of Commons of the present day. The 
most remarkable creation in connection with colonization was 
that of the Nova Scotia Baronets in the reign of Charles I. This 
baronetage was expressly founded “to promote the opulence, 
prosperity, and peace of Scotland, and of that extensive portion 
of North America now forming the whole of our possessions 
south of the St. Lawrence.” In it were united great privileges 
and paramount duties, and, under the auspices of the baronets 
the plantation of British America had been successfully begun 
as early as 1630, when a fleet of fourteen ships had sailed from 
Scotland for Nova Scotia, laden with men, women, and children, 
and all things necessary for the commencement of the enter- 
prise. The Civil War unfortunately interrupted the colonial 
efforts of King Charles, and the rights of the baronets remained 
in temporary abeyance. They were a powerful body, numbering 
150 families, and the grants made to the Order exceeded two and 
a half million acres of land, “with power to settle the same.” 
Of alike character is the patent which handed over to eight 
noble families the entire island of Jamaica in the reign of 
Charles I., and that which gave to the Duke of York in the 
reign of Charles II. the province of New Amsterdam. Great 
results arise very often from the granting of these privileges, as 
we learn from the history of Sir George Calvert (afterwards 
Lord Baltimore) in 1616. By virtue of a patent, he obtained 
the lordship of the whole southern peninsula of Newfoundland, 
together with the right of fishing. He planted a colony ata 
place called Ferryland, forty miles north of Cape Race, and 
built a mansion and lived there with his family for many years. 
In consequence, however, of the hostilities of the French, he left 
Newfoundland and went to Maryland, and founded the city of 
Baltimore. Instances of these charters and patents can be 
multiplied ad infinitum, and they belong to the romantic age 
of colonization. They illustrate the arbitrary and despotic 
power of the Crown, by which privileges and charters were given 
to powerful companies and to individuals. Of all forms of des- 
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potism under the Tudors and Stuarts, this was probably the 
most beneficial. By it the colonizing instinct of the English 
people was acknowledged and encouraged. In fact, no man was 
more anxious to strengthen our colonial empire than Cromwell. 
He despatched emigrants from Scotland and Ireland to colonize 
Jamaica, he sent an expedition to Nova Scotia in 1654, to 
New Netherlands in the same year, and, however much he 
showed himself hostile to irresponsible monarchy in other 
respects, he seems to have fully indorsed King Charles’ opinion 
on colonization. 

Those, therefore, who oppose emigration should turn over the 
annals of the nation and see how, by every method, voluntary as 
well as State-aided, by private merchants as well as by means of 
royal] charters, the movement has been spread. The result has 
been two colonial empires—one, which we lost, in North America, 
and a second, with which we are now dealing. The greatest 
mistake in the world, therefore, would be made if emigration was 
regarded as the remedy of a class, and of a class only. The demo- 
cracy of England should enter into the spirit of their annals, and 
should gather from them the lesson of race progress, not class 
prejudices. 

The crofters’ question has raised the whole topic of emigration 
and placed it before us in some of its main points. Is it possible 
for Highlanders to live where they are? Can they, in these 
days of universal depression, struggle successfully against the 
working of economic laws? If they cannot do so, would it not 
be far wiser for them and their advisers to look upon emigration 
as the really safe and best form of relief? Scotchmen, who have 
succeeded in every corner of the world and in every part of our 
colonial empire, should answer this best. 

Moreover, if Highland distress is alleviated now by emigration, 
it will not be for the first time. The shores of the Maritime 
Provinces of the Dominion are full of the thriving descendants of 
men who have left their barren Highland homes. It is a matter 
of history that, at the beginning of this century, Scotland, and 
especially the islands of the western coast, had been suffering 
from an exceptional period of distress, chiefly owing to the 
extinction of ordinary industries. The sufferings of the High- 
landers, their wanderings in search of more profitable homes, 
their trials, vicissitudes, and ultimate prosperity, form a suc- 
cession of chapters in colonial history of thrilling and pathetic 
interest. Private enterprise was conspicuous here as elsewhere, 
and the expatriation of a considerable portion of a Scottish clan 
under the leadership of the Earl of Selkirk in 1803, a modern 
counterpart of the story of Teucer or Aineas in classic history, 
gives us the features and details of a most picturesque and 
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attractive narrative. The noble Earl took his followers personally 
to Prince Edward’s Island. The lands of this island had been 
granted in 1767 in several large lots to a certain number of 
individuals. The Earl selected one of these lots, extending for 
about thirty miles along the coast, and took the emigrants there, 
800 in number, in three ships. When first landed, the poor folk 
had to subsist as best they could, and shield themselves from 
the weather. Ocean communication was far less rapid and easy 
than it is now, and the terrors and discoinforts of a pioneer’s life 
were great and real. It would take far less trouble to go now 
to the Antipodes, 12,000 miles away, than seventy years ago it 
took to reach the coasts of North America. 

The clansmen, who in this instance were subjected to great 
privations, struggled gallantly through, chiefly owing to the feeling 
of clanship, which enabled them to bear their lot more cheerfully. 
They were allowed to purchase in fee simple, and to a certain extent 
on credit. Land, from fifty to a hundred acres, was allotted to 
each family at a very moderate price, but none was given gra- 
tuitously. In cases of extreme poverty the settlers were not 
required to pay the price in full till the third or fourth year of 
possession. The enterprise ended by being a complete success. 

Another scheme of a similar nature is quoted in Rolph’s 
“ Emigration and Colonization,” illustrating the efficacy of private 
enterprise. It is worth transcribing, as the case itself may serve 
as a precedent. 


Three-fourths of Amherst Island, situate in the Bay of Quinte, 
consisting of 16,500 acres, was purchased in 1836 by the Earl of 
Mountcashell for £10,000, being about £1, Halifax currency, per 
acre. But for the excellence of the land and its advantageous locality, 
it would have been considered a high price. His lordship adopted 
the principle of leasing, and the following are the results :—In 1836 
the population of the island was 700; in 1844 it was 2,100. Sir John 
Colborne himself visited the island and reported favourably upon 
its prosperity. The value of the property has increased from 
£10,000 to £80,000. Here is a threefold increase of population and 
an eightfold increase of capital in eight years. The land was ina 
wilderness state; Lord Mountcashell selected poor but industrious 
families to settle on it, giving them a lease of fifteen years, at almost a 
nominal rent, and requiring annually certain portions to be cleared. 
Before the expiration of five years a wealthier class of settlers made 
application to Lord Mountcashell for these lands, but, as he had 
granted leases of fifteen years, it was not in his power to comply with 
the request. Most of the leases have been since purchased from the 
original settlers, who are enabled, with their acquired capital and 
competent knowledge, to purchase land in fee simple in other districts; 
and on all other farms in Amherst Island the rude log hut of the 
original settler has now disappeared before the comfortable dwellings 
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of the new purchasers. His lordship improved the roads, erected two 
piers to secure and make serviceable two excellent natural harbours ; 
he introduced a clergyman, for whom he provided a good glebe-house ; 
he sent out a surgeon, for whom also he built a house; he built a 
house for an active agent ; he built and furnished an excellent general 
store; with these adjuncts, causing but a very small outlay, he has 110 
families, leaseholders, on this fine estate, some of whose farms are 
paying him 3s. per acre for the 200-acre lots. The steamers at the 
head of the Bay of Quinte now regularly touch at the island, afford- 
ing the inhabitants every opportunity for intercourse with all parts of 
the province, and the disposal of their produce at the best market. 
Lord Mountcashell has reserved 1,000 acres in the centre for timber, 
which is becoming now extremely valuable. 


Such gratifying experiments as these belong, of course, to 
the sphere of private enterprise, and are only possible when 
large-hearted men like Lords Selkirk and Mountcashell can 
afford to make a philanthropic venture, and give it their best 
attention. 

The principle of State-aid, as we understand it, was most fully 
and clearly illustrated in 1819, when, on the 12th of July, 
Mr. Vansittart, in the House of Commons, represented the great 
benefit to be secured to the British public by emigration to the 
shores of South-east Africa. After the wars which had culmi- 
nated at Waterloo there was great and widespread distress, and 
thousands of unemployed people were wandering about the 
country. The ordinary forms of relief had proved insufficient. 
The result of the debate was that Government granted £50,000 
from the Imperial Exchequer in aid of emigration to Algoa 
Bay. So great was the alacrity displayed to avail themselves 
of this help, that no fewer than 90,000 applications were made. 
Out of these, 4,000 were carefully selected, and twenty-three 
ships were chartered to carry them to their destination. The 
landing of these men forms an epoch in Cape history. Placed 
as a bulwark against the aggressions of the Kafir clans on the 
eastern frontier, their lot was at the first a particularly hard 
and difficult one. Over and over again they lost their stock in 
frontier farms, frequently they were burnt out of house and 
home, and perpetually they had to maintain a guerilla warfare 
with the natives themselves. In spite of all, they triumphed, 
and left a great work behind them. Many of these emigrants 
were Highlanders; and, as we read the annals of the little 
colony, neither the inroads of Kafirs, nor devastations of locusts, 
nor ruin caused by drought or flood, seemed able to subdue their 
sturdy spirit. When the first two ships, the Nautilus and 
Chapman, anchored off Algoa Bay, they were met by the 72nd, 
and, to show the kinship between all Highlanders, the poet 
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Pringle, who accompanied the expedition, narrates an anecdote. 
He says :— 


The landing was effected in huge surf-boats, pulled by soldiers to 
the shore with ropes. Approaching the Highland soldiers, I spoke to 
them in broad Scotch, and entreated them to be careful of their 
country-folk. “Scotch folk are they?” said a weather-beaten cor- 
poral, with a strong northern brogue; “ never fear, sir, but we sal be 
careful o’ them!” And, dashing through the water as he spoke, he 
and his comrades hauled the boats rapidly yet cautiously through the 
breakers; and then, surrounding the party and shaking them cor- 
dially by the hands, they carried them, old and young, ashore on 
their shoulders, without allowing one of them to wet the sole of his 
shoe in the spray. 


The result of this experiment has been most satisfactory. 
Less than fifty years after the first landing the value of the 
imports had risen from £134,119 for the years 1830-1834 to 
£5,940,429 for the years 1860-1864; whilst the exports in- 
creased during the same periods from £207,382 to the sum of 
£6,874,859. The whole wealth of the Eastern Province in 
1865, based on census returns, was valued thus :— 


Fixed property. . . . . . . . £8,580,479 
ARMOR sou) er See Ale Se . 11,029,362 
POPONOe. Sy ews ls ee, ce ve AS 


ee 


It is a notable fact in colonial history, that these 4,000 
British immigrants, by their pluck, thrift, and industry, begin- 
ning from a little, and in the face of overwhelming difficulties, 
accumulated by far the greater part of this wealth, reclaiming 
the land, fighting the savages, and advancing the interests of 
South Africa generally. What has been done once may be 
done again. Immense tracts in South-east Africa await occupa- 
tion and tillage. Settlers can again be brought from the 
crowded homes and congested cities of the Old World, and, 
under brighter skies and better conditions, realize that wealth 
and opulence, nay, even those comforts and necessaries, they 
are now pining for. 

Later on, a quasi-military settlement was made by the State 
in the planting of the well-known “German Legion,” which 
fought in the Crimea, near King William’s Town, close to the 
Kafir frontier. This experiment has been crowned with com- 
plete success. 

Lord Brabazon, it seems, is so convinced of the necessity of 
colonization en masse that he advocates both State-aided 
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and State-directed colonization. Writing as President of the 
“National Association,” he observed in the Zimes (April 11, 
1884): ‘The disease has got beyond the power of private 
efforts, and has assumed proportions too gigantic to be dealt with 
by any power short of a Government or a powerful municipality.” 
This advice he has insisted upon still more recently in London, 
when the riots of “The Unemployed” and Socialists brought 
the absorbing question of emigration to the front. It is im- 
possible to express an opinion how the interference and action 
suggested by Lord Brabazon can be carried out. We can 
certainly find a precedent for it in our history, for it may be 
pointed out that the objects and aims of this society have an 
historical parallel in those of the “ British American Association,” 
which came into existence in 1839, and led a brief, flickering 
life until 1844. At one time it boasted of the presidency of the 
Duke of Argyli, and its scope is sufficiently described as “giving 
practical effect to the views and efforts of all on both sides of the 
Atlantic who consider systematic emigration and colonization 
to be the most efficacious mode of extending the industry, in- 
creasing the wealth, and promoting the integrity of the 
empire.” 

Mr. Rolph, a late emigration agent for the Government of 
Canada, in an address to Lord Stanley observed that the 
Association owned a kind of historical relationship to the ancient 
Order of “The Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia,” the 
objects of the Association being in his words identical with those 
of the Baronetage. Such an Order as the Scotch Baronets, with 
such powers as they possessed, is of course obsolete in these 
days, when responsible government has been thrust upon every 
colony that could bear it, and the Crown lands transferred by 
a stroke of the pen to colonists ; but the existence of this Order, 
with its patent recognized duly by the State, points to the fact 
that emigration under some system authorized by the State is 
no new thing in our history. 

The British Association failed because the details of its 
schemes were not sufficiently clearly marked out, and because 
the Duke of Argyll withdrew from the presidency, but much 
that was done was conceived on a perfectly sound basis. Efforts 
were made to secure the co-operation of the Canadians, and the 
Central Association, called the “Canada Emigration Association,” 
was formally constituted in October, 1840, at Toronto. In Upper 
Canada there were a great number of branch committees, and 
in England no less than sixty emigrant societies were formed 
and affiliated more or less to the Central Association. On both 
sides the object was an identical one—viz., the encouragement of 


systematic emigration from crowded and distressed England to 
LL 2 
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spacious Canada. In the reciprocity of sentiment which was 
assured on both sides of the water an essential condition of 
success was gained. 

With regard to the more formal pretensions of the Association, 
a document subscribed by such names as Argyll, Mountcashell, 
Drummond, &c., and presented to Lord John Russell, sufficiently 
points them out and indicates their scope. Inter alia, it says: 
“We have now laid before your lordship a distinct proposal for 
the conduct of emigration to North America. It has not been 
adopted hastily, but it is the result of much consideration, and 
we leave it in your lordship’s hands with a feeling of perfect 
confidence that, as a British statesman, you are deeply sensible 
of the value of the colonies as a means of increasing the power 
and resources of this great empire.” In spite, however, of this 
document and petitions presented to both Houses of Parliament 
in July, 1841, nething of a material character was done. Sir 
Robert Peel was interviewed in June, 1841, by the North Ameri- 
can Colonial Committee, and we learn that “Sir Robert, although 
unfavourable to the principle of legislative grants for purposes 
of emigration, was inclined to think that an exception might be 
made with regard to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” 
He recommended a petition from the principal proprietors of the 
Highlands, and threw out hopes that such a petition might meet 
with his support. Sir Robert was evidently rather faint-hearted 
in his support, and did not agree with the views of another emi- 
nent statesman of that day, who expressed himself to the effect 
that “he could scarcely imagine any obligation which it was 
more incumbent upon Government to fulfil than securing every 
possible facility to poor persons disposed to emigrate.” As a 
further reason towards explaining the lukewarm zeal of Sir 
Robert Peel in the cause of State-aided emigration, it may be 
assumed that the distress which prevailed at Paisley, Glasgow, 
and in parts of the Highlands seemed to him to admit of simple 
local remedy. 

But supposing that every facility is given to the “ unemployed” 
to emigrate, are they the best emigrants to be procured in these 
days of open markets and free competition? It seems that 
in the opinion of some they are not, and that the fault lies 
with them. The Hon. J. X. Merriman remarked, in a paper 
read before the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute (Novem- 
ber 14, 1884) : 


Producers who will devote their energies and their capital to the soil 
are most difficult to find in England. Your admirable Land Laws and 
your excellent system for the relief of the poor have combined to 
make the English agricultural labourer about the most unhelpful 
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creature on the face of the earth The Cape and, I believe, 
other British colonies have been much blamed for importing German 
peasants, but the fact is, that a German is one of the most admirable 
colonists in the world—he gives no trouble. If you put him down on 
a bit of barren land, with no capital but his two hands, in a few years 
he turns it into a garden. Shiploads of them have done this at the 
Cape, and have become, on the most unpromising spots, thriving 
and successful peasant-farmers. Why Englishmen of the same class 
cannot do the same, I shall leave to some one better acquainted with 
English politics to explain. I can only record the fact, and express my 
regret that they do not, or will not, do so at the Cape. 


Mr. Merriman’s indictment is a severe one, and in the opinion 
of many a well-deserved one, and a national thriftlessness may 
be the means of driving Englishmen out of the labour markets of 
the colonies. But the most superficial consideration will at once 
show that it is most desirable that Englishmen should not allow 
foreigners, by reasor of their greater thrift and economy, to step 
into their colonial heritage. It is a well-known fact that 
German traders are, by reason of their excellent education 
and keen business instincts, pushing aside British trade both 
in South Africa and throughout the Pacific. Every colonist 
knows how common German wares of every description are ; and 
instead of Bass’ Pale Ale, a Vienna or a Berlin beer is proffered 
him at colenial inns and restaurants. This encroachment upon 
the honoured privileges of Bass is hardly intelligible in a British 
colony, but it is typical of German advance. It seems likely, 
however, that our ‘l'eutonic cousins, after having ousted us from 
trade privileges under the beneficent conditions of a Pax Britan- 
nica, will proceed to take our land also. The question of emigra- 
tion, moreover, involves a knowledge of the Land Laws and land 
reserves of our vast colonial possessions. England has vacant 
places in nearly every colony, but, before any attempt at emigra- 
tion is made, the system of tenure, the conditions of leasing, and 
a host of other matters relating to soil, climate, and productions 
should be studied. 

Those colonies which are the most important and wealthy 
enjoy responsible government, and nothing can be done without 
their cordial assent and co-operation. In this matter the demo- 
cracies of England and her colonies must appreciate each other’s 
difficulties. ‘lhe Crown owns now but very little land, compa- 
ratively speaking, in temperate and sub-tropical regions. Such 
as it does possess should be most jealously reserved now for the 
purposes of emigration. The South-east of Africa presents 
many attractions, if the native difficulty can be settled per- 
manently and if the Kafirs can be kept within proper 
reserves, 
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There are lands also in Western Australia where a working 
population can do well. Sir Frederick Napier Broome, the 
Governor of the colony, claims for it unique advantages. 
Speaking at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute (March 
16, 1885), he observed : 


With many fertile tracts, with its timber and minerals, and with a 
population of only 32,000—far less than peoples the barren Red Sea 
coasts—scattered over a million square miles, it stands to reason that 
Western Australia has room and to spare for many times its present 
complement of settlers, It has as yet been scarcely tried—as I hope 
it will be tried by the contractors for the new land-grant railways— 
on any souud scheme and considerable scale as a field for the emigra- 
tion of the labouring classes. The local Government is now specially 
moving and making efforts to maintain a steady influx of honest 
workers of this description, and there is a good opening for them both 
in town and country. It is true that there are many barren tracts in 
Western Australia. If there were not, it could sustain 50,000,000 
people, instead of the 2,000,000 or so which there can be little doubt 
that it will one day feed. In this vast territory the occurrence of 
good patches of agricultural soil at intervals means, in the aggregate, 
farm Jand sufficient for many thousands of families. The temperate 
and healthy zones are becoming well civilized and settled nearly all 
round our habitable globe, except in localities which present more 
barriers to colonization than any which exist in Western Australia. 
Capital and labour have now to wrestle somewhat for themselves in 
the more favoured regions of the world which have long been their 
accustomed resort. The colony which has claimed your attention 
to-night I hold to be one of the few remaining parts of the British 
empire in which there is still ample, almost boundless, scope for 
enterprise and settlement I believe that Western Australia’s 
day is at hand, and that it will before long become a favourite resort 
of considerable numbers of those of our people who are crowded out 
at home, and who desire to try for better fortunes in the England beyond 
the sea. 


On every side there can be no lack of opportunities for 
expansion and development within the limits of the British 
empire ; but the British nation must feel and know this fact, 
and act upon it with method and determination. The desire 
for emigration must come from within the nation’s heart; 
it must be regarded by them as a noble as well as profit- 
able mission, and as a means of perpetuating past chivalrous 
exploits. On the other side of the water is a cordial welcome 
from the men of our race and lineage who have gone before. 
Frequently the colonial Governments give substantial help by 
setting part of their public funds aside annually for the purposes 
of emigration. The agents-general in London do everything 
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in their power to diffuse knowledge of their colonies. Nearly 
every village post-office in the remotest parts of rural England 
has its printed forms of Government regulations; but if King 
Démos will not be instructed, he must take the consequences. 
He will find that Germans and Scandinavians are eagerly seizing 
what he has rejected, and taking away from him both the shadow 
and the reality of his imperial estate. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


R. FISKE’S little book’ is an (unexpanded) address delivered 

at that curious summer resort of the thinkers of New England 
which is known as the Concord School of Philosophy. It may be 
described as an attempt to develop a Theism on the lines indicated by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and followed by the author in some previous 
works. Briefly, his view is that the conception of Deity, an unknown 
Power behind phenomena which is in some sense personal, is present 
throughout the history of thought from the ancestor-worship of the 
savage through the nature-worship which arose along with it out of 
the animistic creed of primitive man. That worship finds its highest 
development in the recognition of an Unknowable behind phenomena, 
which is brought before us by all science at every moment we study 
it, and which on the whole we are compelled to conceive as reasonable 
and at least quasi-personal. To this doctrine Mr. Fiske gives the 
hame of Cosmic Theism. It differs from Atheism, which recognizes 
nothing behind phenomena, and no reasonable order in things (we 
should have liked a reference to some form of this doctrine, which we 
have never ourselves met with except in religious novels); from 
Pantheism, a vague and much-misused term, which recognizes such a 
power, but regards it as physical and impersonal ; and from the 
transcendental Theism which sets the Deity apart from the world, and 
considers Him as acting upon it supplementarily, and interfering with 
the action of natural forces. In a way, Mr. Fiske’s theory, as he 
admits, is “‘ Pantheistic,” for to recognize a power as not ourselves is 
to contrast it with the forms of personality we know, and to give it 
impersonal associations. The process is a survival of Polytheism (p. 104). 
But we are justified, in his opinion, in concluding the power tobe personal, 
or at least best symbolized by notions connected with personality, by the 
reasonableness we find in the Universe. We are not indeed to look for 
the designs of a designer who works upon a repugnant matter, and has 
to do the best he can: indeed, all contrivance such as is ordinarily 
imputed to the Deity negatives His omnipotence. But we do find, as 
the result of our study of Nature, a certain reasonableness in it—a 
reasonableness shown more especially in the later stages of the evolu- 
tion of man, in which psychical phenomena have prevailed over 
physical in the struggle for existence, and physical conditions—the 





1 “The Idea of God as affected by Modern Knowledge.” By John Fiske. 
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length of infancy for instance—have been so altered as directly to 
promote psychical development. Weare, indeed, progressing towards 
perfect harmony and adjustment to conditions. And such a Cosmic 
Theism is compatible with Christianity, at least in some form; for 
Christianity, as now received, owes its form to a great extent to 
Augustine, especially in its conception of the Deity. It was Augus- 
tine who substituted for the immanence theory of the Greek fathers 
the Roman law theory derived ultimately from nature-worship, 
derived partly from a development of ancestor-worship, partly from 
association with the person of the Emperor, the transcendence-theory 
of nine-tenths or more of Christians since his day—a theory suited to 
the lower stage of intelligence of the new races, but now dismissed by 
the revolution in our conceptions implied in modern science, a theory 
which deeply affects the whole thought of millions of people who 
never even heard his name. Such is our impression of the general 
argument of the book: we should like; did space permit, to 
quote Mr. Fiske’s brilliant account of the marvellous progress of 
science in our time (p. 52), a progress which is so much of a truism 
that we are apt to ignore it, and to deal at greater length than is here 
possible with his splendid generalizations as to the relation of ancestor- 
worship and nature-worship (p. 64), and his savage, but not altogether 
unjustifiable, criticism of the address put by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
into the mouth of a worshipper of the Unknowable. But we will 
only remark that we have still, under this theory, to face the difficulty 
as to the morality of Nature which besets all theories of the immanence 
of Deity. When other physicists tell us that Nature gives a word 
and a blow—usually the blow first—or that “ Nature does on a large 
scale what men are hanged for doing in one instance,” it is hard to 
impute perfect reasonableness or morality to such a Power, still less 
to regard it as a Cosmic Deity. The Power that is manifested alike 
in the sun or the starry heavens, and in a volcanic eruption or a 
cholera germ, in the beneficent growth of plants and animals and the 
seeming maleficence of putrescence and decay, in the highest act of 
altruism and in the appetites of the criminal lunatic; the Power 
that, as other physicists tell us, constantly tends to pass from higher to 
lower forms, cannot be regarded as uniformly moral, even though 
otherwise we risk Manichewanism, without a very considerable dis- 
location of any ordinary notion of morality. Nor must any attempt 
to regard evolution as a process of general improvement overlook the 
multitude of processes of degenerations and the consequent evil and 
misery—or the metaphysical difficulty as to the “ equilibrium ” which 
is the goal of the process. Must not such equilibrium mean rest? 
And the notion that a reasonable Nature and its laws (p. 132) are 
being evolved surely implies what Mr. Fiske would not accept—that 
a reasonable Deity is being evolved too? But we may cordially 
recommend those who think that religion is fading before victorious 
science to read Mr. Fiske’s book, and to study especially the remarks 
on Final Cause (p. 158) and on the misnamed conflict between science 
and religion (p. 60). He will there find how a scientific man may 
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make a profoundly religious creed for himself, which is at least in his 
own eyes the product of his science. But he may feel some little 
doubt how much religious interest Mr. Fiske would have possessed, 
or how much creed he would have attained, had he not, as he tells us 
himself, been brought up to think in the terms of the straitest sect 
of New England Calvinists. 

The idea of development has penetrated theological literature and 
transformed the Weltanschauung even of the Anglican Church. The 
sermons by the Dean’ of St. Paul’s give us the latest instance of its 
application. He points out that in the earliest societies, as comparative 
jurisprudence has taught us, we find no recognition of individuality ; 
morality and responsibility are not personal, but corporate. And it is 
the business of Christianity, whether before Christ or after, to differen- 
tiate and develop the moral and religious life of the individual—to 
discipline his character, to develop his relations with God, and above 
all to make those relations conscious and personal. This is illustrated 
by the life of Abraham. He separates himself from his country and 
kindred, and follows the word of the Lord; placing himself in per- 
sonal dependence on Him, communing with Him, and manifesting a 
personal faith. The same growth of personality, of individual 
religious feeling and passion, and the same sense of individual 
dependence on God, is seen in the Psalms, in the Prophets, and above 
all in the “ passion for righteousness” manifested by Ezekiel. And 
of this character the final development and climax is exhibited in the 
person of Christ. Christianity produces a type of character whose 
“note” is self-abnegution, separateness from the world, dependence 
on God-—self-abnegation which is as unlike as possible to the absence 
of self which we find in the undifferentiated corporateness of early 
society. As instances of that type Dean Church takes the author of 
the “ Imitatio Christi,” as judged by his opening words; St. Francis of 
Assisi; and, despite his eighteenth-century environment, Bishop 
Thomas Wilson. So hasty a sketch, it need hardly be said, does the 
book injustice. But its learning and its eloquence may be taken for 
granted, And in a time when so many religious reformers seem 
anxious to re-absorb the individual in the corporate, we might almost 
say to replace the spiritual life by the conversazione, it is well that 
we should have a statement which, whatever historical views we may 
adopt as to the nature of Christianity, at least describes to us the spirit 
of Christianity at its best. 

We can do little more than chronicle the appearance of the next 
two works on our list. Prof. Harnack* (already known to the English 
public by his articles in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’) undertakes, as 
far as we understand his introduction, to treat the development of 
Christian dogma from a purely historical standpoint. Against any 
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other method he makes a vigorous protest. To hypostasize the 
dogmas of the Church—to treat them as a uniform system standing: 
apart and unchanged throughout its history—or to abstract an essence 
of Christianity, or to explain the history of dogmas by “the tendency 
of dogma to clear itself up,” is not, as he truly remarks, to write 
history, but to relapse into the figments of medieval realism. Really, 
dogmas are a product of theology, though as soon as they are formulated 
they throw off the traces of their origin; and it is the business of the 
historian to trace the theology and its factors, social, philosophical, 
literary, and the like, and the historical events concerned in its pro- 
duction. Now, Christian theology, according to Prof. Harnack, is not 
to be regarded with Baur as one continuous development; it has 
twice been transformed—once by Augustine, once at the Reformation 
by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches respectively; and 
may therefore be said to pass through three periods, of which the 
present volume covers only the first. But to deal with the masses of 
knowledge in a work of this kind would require a special article. 
We can only refer to his account of the beginnings of Christian 
theology (p. 501 seq.), and his account of the development of the 
doctrine of the Logos, as possessing special interest. 

The same may be said of the System of Christian Ethics which was 
left in MS. by the late Professor Dorner of Berlin,‘ and has been com- 
pleted from the notes of his lectures. It may be roughly described as 
Naturrecht with a theological superstructure, and its form and termin- 
ology are too remote from our insular modes of thought to fit it for 
English readers. The applications of his doctrine to the moral code— 
e.g., to property (p. 431 seq.), to the family (p. 504 seq.), to the re~ 
marriage of divorced persons (p. 500), and to Church organization 
(p. 541 seg.) —may be examined with greater interest; but we cannot 
make out that the author does anything more than justify the 
existent. We may note the curious statement (p. 439, note) that “in 
England the most important Socialists are Jeremias (sic) Bentham, 
Robert Owen, and Stuart Mill,” and may draw attention to the 
emphatic commendation of the English Sunday (p. 400 seq.), which, 
however, we are told, is less necessary to the meditative agriculturist 
of Germany than to the English artizan or factory operative. To 
Naturrecht the real, we suppose, is always the rational. 

M. Jean Réville® presents us with an admirably clear and 
detailed statement of the religious revival at Rome, subsequently 
to Marcus Aurelius. His commentaries, M. Réville holds, 
mark the exhaustion of Stoicism, and his philosophy was totally 
inadequate for the religious needs of the populace. Under the 
Severi, accordingly, the extraordinary weakness of the cultured classes, 
the mixture of populations, the apprehension of coming disaster, 
all combined to produce a religious revival within the sphere of 
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Paganism. M. Réville sketches the elements of this revival with 
vigour and clearness. First, there were the old worships, which had 
really, as he shows, been continued with but little decrease, except so 
far as they had suffered by competition with novelties from the East. 
Then there was the revived cult of genii or demones, upheld by Neo- 
Platonic influence ; then the new Oriental worships, chief among them 
the cult of Mithras, of which he gives an interesting account (p. 77 seq.). 
He then deals specifically with three religious revivals which he ascribes 
to the influence of three empresses: the Neo-Pythagorean revival of 
Philostratus, whose hero was Apollonius of Tyana ; the sun-worship 
of Elagabalus, and the pantheistic syncretism of Alexander Severus, 
which must have largely contributed both to the general acceptance 
of Christianity and to the establishment of the invocation of saints. 
Apollonius, M. Réville thinks, was not exactly set up as a rival to 
Christ ; he was indeed a worker of miracles, but his influence was 
regarded as political and social as well as religious, as restorative 
rather than destructive (p. 235). On the weakness of his life as 
presented to us M. Réville comments forcibly, and we have some 
striking pictures of the curious literary enthusiasms of ladies of fashion 
and their literary hangers-on—in fact, of the earliest salon, with a 
culture at once eager and effete—-which the reading public has lately 
been familiarized in a very different work, “ Marius the Epicurean.” 
We have, too, an interesting portrait of the cultured moralist and 
incapable statesman, Alexander Severus, the foolishness of some of 
whose edicts is almost incredible (p. 265). M. Réville notices 
some ways in which the tendencies of the time contributed to the 
spread of Christianity. The current pessimism prepared men for the 
hope of a future life, the syncretism for the incorporation of pagan cults 
into Christianity : the two creeds became reconcilable. It is not very 
easy to supplement Friedliinder’s account of the same tendency (in his 
Sittengeschichte Roms) ; but M. Réville has given us the facts with 
greater detail, and if occasionally he is rather too outspoken, he has at 
least done his work with wide learning, thoroughness, and literary 
skill. 

Mr. Homersham Cox,’ with overmuch modesty, entitles his work 
““A Compendium of the Early History of Christianity, given in as 
simple a form as possible” (Preface). ‘Compendium ” suggests an 
instrument for enabling people to pass examinations; whereas this 
work might better be described as a popular presentation, founded 
almost entirely upon writings of the first and second centuries (p. ix), 
of what we suppose might be described as the “sound orthodox” 
view of early Church history. There is little or no reference to 
modern criticism of the destructive school, and, indeed, the author as 
a rule confines himself to the older standard authorities. We do not 
observe that he makes much use of—for instance—the “ Preaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,” or Hatch’s “ Organization of the Early Christian 
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Churches,” and the names of Baur and Pfleiderer are apparently un- 
known to him. But the work may be of some use to the people for 
whom it is intended ; it contains a good deal of information, and we 
notice the chapters on Liturgies and the Ritual as especially interesting, 
particularly to his special public; while the chapter on the state of 
Rome is less one-sided than is usual in these works. The book is 
usually accurate, and is well suited for general reading. 

Dr. Giles’ work? also goes back to the original authorities, with little 
or no reference to recent criticism, and reaches conclusions respecting 
them of decidedly negative character. Not only the sub-apostolic 
treatises, such as the “ Shepherd of Hermas,” but the Acts, the Gospels: 
(particularly the fourth), the Apocalypse, and much at any rate of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, must he thinks be ascribed to writers of the second 
century. It seems rather late to say all this, especially when a 
reaction against the extremes of negation seems to have set in. But 
the criticism, whatever its value, seems done with accuracy, thorough- 
ness, and wide learning. 

A handsome translation of M. Lenormant’s rearrangement of the 
Book of Genesis will no doubt prove of general interest. To those 
who have not seen the original we may say that the present work 
first gives the Masoretic text, distinguishing the elements by a differ- 
ence of type, and then separately the two works of which it is alleged 
to be composed. The translator prefixes an introduction, which consists 
rather too much of detached masses of solid fact, but is of considerable 
value. We ourselves, however, rather doubt the utility of this kind 
of book for the general public. Appreciation of the meaning of in- 
ternal evidence for the decomposition of a book can only come to 
scholars, and to them only after long familiarity with the original text ; 
and the general public is likely rather to exaggerate the finality of 
decompositions, in which there must always be a certain element of 
arbitrariness, But the translation is well done—though “let there be 
a pullulation of living creatures” is hardly English—and the work 
is of interest to the general reader, even if its precise utility to him 
is doubtful. 

Professor Bissell * makes a learned and vigorous attack on the new 
school of decomposers of Old Testament history. We notice indeed 
one or two misapprehensions—as they seem to us—of his opponents’ 
position. Is he quite justified in supposing that they think that 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy were pure inventions, or that those works 
are indispensable to the existence of the Jewish religion? The 
new school seem to us to hold that they are expressions of a tendency, 
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and that the inventors are hardly conscious that they are inventing. 
We do not observe, again, that he deals with the geographical difii- 
culty about the cities of refuge, the curious exactitude of measurement, 
number, and the tendency of the Hebrew mind to revel in mathe- 
matical divisions of an imaginary land irrespective of its geographical 
features, on which, so far as we remember, Wellhausen lays great 
stress as showing the post-exilic composition of the Levitical books ; 
and there are indications (eg. p. 33) that he has not grasped the 
spirit of the reconstructive method. In Greece or Rome or medieval 
Europe, annalists have a tendency to project new institutions into the 
past, and to ascribe them all to one mythical or semi-mythical hero. 
If it could be proved that the Hebrews had done this, they would 
only have treated Moses as the Greeks treated Lycurgus or Theseus, 
or as medieval chroniclers treated King Arthur or Brutus, king and 
Eponym of the Britons. But Professor Bissell has, we think, done a 
good deal towards showing that the proofs hitherto given are inade- 
quate. He proceeds by a minute and detailed examination of the 
Levitical laws, which he finds corroborated in many parts by Exodus 
and Deuteronomy, and he deals, in chapters of greater interest to the 
general public, with the evidences in support of Leviticus and Deute- 
ronomy which may be found in the Psalms, the Prophets, and the 
historical books. But is the priestly code supposed to have been 
invented complete, or to have been an elaborate systematization of 
older material? and how far do his criticisms tell against the latter hypo- 
thesis? There is also an extremely useful and interesting chapter on 
the history of Old Testament criticism from the time of Abn Ezra, 
and an extensive bibliography, which seems likely to prove useful. 
Some of the chapters have appeared before in American theological 
periodicals. The work may be recommended as a scholarly and 
effectively written attack on the criticisms of the new school, to which, 
however, he seems to us to attribute too great a finality. 

Mr. William Arthur” has really read both Comte and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ; but he is too alien to their mode of thought—not to say to 
philosophic thinking in general—to appreciate them fairly. By con- 
founding “ efficient” with “ physical” cause (i. p. 43, &c.), by treat- 
ing “ phenomenon” as synonymous with “appearance” (i. p. 43; ii. 
p- 184, 318, &c.), by taking the description of Comte’s reorganized 
society point by point (i. p. 25 seq.), by systematic misapprehension 
of the meaning of opponents (e.g. il. p. 391; i. p. 127, &c.), and 
in general by criticizing cosmothetic idealism from the standpoint of 
unmetaphysical common sense, much apparent execution may be done 
with entire satisfaction to the assailant. Mr. Arthur means well; but 
if he wants to try and convert agnostics, he must begin by putting 
hiniself in their place. As it is, the manner in which he proceeds to 
pulverize their systems (to his own satisfaction), and romps—there is 
no other word—over what he supposes to be the débris, will not help 
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Christianity much. We are sorry to speak thus of an author who is 
eminent in his own religious society, and has won distinction in other 
departments; but an ill-judged attack is only too apt to turn to the 
injury of the assailant. 

Professor Drummond is taken too seriously alike by opponents and 
supporters, Dr. Cockburn "—who describes him, oddly enough, as 
“trained in modern sociology ”—maintains that he has merely turned 
his science to the profit of his Calvinism; and has no difficulty in 
convicting him of false analogy, whether as to “ biogenises” (sic 
repeatedly), degeneration, or mortification. As to parasitism we think 
he fails. And we must remark that metaphor and parable have their 
uses, even if not scientifically exact ; and it is in this respect we think 
that the value of Professor Drummond’s work is really to be sought. 
Dr. Cockburn must, we fear, be convicted of making Professor Drum- 
mond’s mistakes as to the nature of natural law (e.g. Preface). 

Mr. Corvichen ” (whose name appears from the dedication sometimes 
to be Thainsbrooke) supplies that comic element in theology which 
the circle-squarers provide in mathematics. A book which begins 
with a dedication to a pickpocket—or is it only a preacher of charity 
sermons ?—which insists that ‘facts are not truths,” and that man is 
possessed of much knowledge which jis absolute and infinite; which 
throws in par parenthése a sort of hymn of the most fleshly descrip- 
tion (described by the author as “perhaps too-too”); which, besides 
solving all religious problems, massacres incidentally the Duke of 
Argyll, Principal Rainy, Lord Moncreiff, and other notabilities of 
Scotland, and which the author concludes (“having thrust our Left, 
Arm into the Sleeve of our Singing Robes,” p. 182) by a prose’ poem 
six pages in length, and containing three colons, one note of interroga- 
tion, no other stop save commas, and a fine profusion of Capital 
Letters ; certainly deserves a place in the Budget of Paradoxes. What 
it all amounts to it would not be easy to say, but we may add that 
the Crofters also find a place in it, and that Calvinism is cursed with 
all the resources of the bard and prophet. But the poems appended— 
particularly one in the Aberdeenshire dialect—occasionally suggest that 
the picturesque attitude above described is that most suited to the 
author. We hope we may meet him thus in the future. 

We have space only for the briefest. possible notice of some reprinted 
addresses of Professor Richard Rothe,” with a short introduction ; of 
a reprint of Canon Farrar’s American addresses; '4 of a collection of 
forty sermons by forty eminent Anglican preachers, with a short 
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biography prefixed to each; of some Lenten Meditations; 16 of the 
Fernley Lecture for 1885 on Methodism ;” of another instalment of 
the valuable re-issue of a standard German Commentary on the New 
Testament; of a second edition of a useful standard work on 
Christian art,” which may be recommended to travellers without dis- 
tinction of creed ; of a re-issue (we suppose) of the second volume of 
Blunt’s “ History of the Reformation; and last, but assuredly not 
least, of another bulky instalment of “The Pulpit Commentary,” with 
the usual wealth of annotation and homiletic.”! 





PHILOSOPHY. 


NOTHER volume of Rosmini’s “ Psychology”! is now before the 
English philosophical public. It is hardly likely that the work 

will attract the attention that would seem due to the ability and learn- 
ing and constructive power of the author and the diligence of his 
translators. An Italian, no doubt, ought to know something of 
Rosmini, just as an Englishman is expected to know something, for 
example, of the Tractarian movement. But the philosophy of Rosmini, 
like the Tractarian movement, is only of slight European importance, 
and is entirely out of the true line of development. Much as Rosmini 
knew, both of ancient and of modern philosophy, his general point of 
view is essentially that of the scholastics. His purpose was to found 
a philosophy that should be consistent with Catholicism. Asa practical 
reformer and as a pious ecclesiastic with acertain beauty of character, 
he is deserving of admiration. As a philosopher his chief value is 
“to point a moral.” Any one who has been depressed by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s remarks on the English want of lucidity may find in 
Rosmini an example of a member of perhaps the most lucid of “ the 
Latin races,” with more intellectual power than the greater part of the 
Tractarians, accepting a solution equally “impossible.” The power 
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spent on his system has not, however, been entirely wasted, for it has 
done something to stimulate philosophical thought. A philosophy 
consistent with aécepted religious beliefs is often the first step to one 
that is not consistent with those beliefs. Rosmini had really a philo- 
sophy, and historically it has served as a transition to a more advanced 
philosophy. So that perhaps, after all, it was untair to compare him 
with the Tractarians. 

It is easier to say what is not the true direction of modern thought 
than what is; but at any rate we have not in Mr. Sinclair’s ‘“‘ Humani- 
ties”? the impossible “Christian philosophy” of Rosmini. Mr. 
Sinclair’s doctrine may be described as Neo-Pagan—not in the sense 
that he wishes to make the ancient civilization, even in a corrected 
form, a model; but he considers that the healthy development of 
European life requires the expulsion of the alien Semitic element in 
religious thought, and the return to the true “ humanistic” basis of 
life that has for a time been put out of sight by Christianity. ‘ Until 
Europe humbly return to learn what humanism was and is, she must 
grovel in the slavery of alien and low culture. Through the doors of 
modern science the lost spirit of life may be led into the old paradise 
of which Greece and Rome had the entrance.” ‘“ But,” he adds, in 
speaking of a possible new birth of modern art, “there must not be 
looking to Greece for living inspiration or even solace. It is in the 
growth of new nations to fresh mythologies that the hope of art lies. 
Had Christianity not asphyxiated the Scandinavian mythology, 
Northern Europe ere now would have blossomed into an art nobler 
than that of Greece. The misfortune of world experience is that 
lower things can destroy the higher. But the earth cannot again be 
conquered by dervishes.” It is especially against ‘“‘ the cruder dogmas 
of Pauline Christianity” that the author protests. The phrase in 
which the general idea he advocates is summed up is “ Humanism 
from the English basis.” For of all European nations, England, he 
thinks, “has kept her native ground best against the deluge of Hebraic 
barbarism.” The book, however, is not a book of controversy ; and 
those who do not agree with the author’s views will find much to: 
appreciate in his literary studies and his impressions of travel. The 
titles of his essays are: “A Latin Tractate” (“the libellus attributed 
to Messala Corvinus”), “The Origin of the Roman Race,” “ Latin 
Verses and Latin Pronunciation,” “The Growth of Languages,” 
“ Humanism,” “‘ Letters to England.” 

English students can need no better introduction to the study of 
Greek philosophy than the present translation of Zeller’s “‘ Outlines,” 
by Miss Alleyne and Mr. Evelyn Abbott.’ Zeller writes impartially ; 
but those who agree with Mr. Sinclair will easily find confirmation in 
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even so condensed a history for the opinion that Christianity had a 
good deal to do with producing the decadence of ancient philosophy, 
as well as other kinds of decadence. 

The new volume of Messrs. Blackwood’s ‘‘ Philosophical Classics,” 
by Professor Croom Robertson,‘ is the first complete monograph that 
has been written on Hobbes. The author’s intention has been, “‘ even 
within such narrow compass, (1) to bring together all the previously 
known or now discoverable facts of Hobbes’s life; and (2) to give 
some kind of fairly-balanced representation of the whole range of his 
thought, instead of dwelling only upon those humanistic portions of it 
by which he has commonly been judged.” For Hobbes was not only 
a political thinker, but also a philosopher in the full sense of the term, 
and has a definite place in the succession of European thinkers who 
have aimed at constructing a complete system of knowledge. 
His speculations on man and society were indeed the product of his 
independent reflections on life and on ancient literature (chiefly the 
historians and the poets), not an outgrowth from any philosophical 
system already current. Aristotle was still, for the philosophers of the 
period, merely the Aristotle of scholasticism ; and Hobbes, without 
much inquiry of his own, simply went with the revolt against 
scholasticism that he found going on around him. To Bacon, from 
whom an influence has generally been assumed, Hobbes never really 
stood in the position ofa disciple. Afterwards, however, when he had 
already formed his convictions on human affairs, he was directly 
influenced by the new “mechanical philosophy ” that sprang up with 
Galileo and was active on the Continent in the first years of the 
seventeenth century. Independently, Descartes was carrying forward 
this philosophy along with the subjective reflection that he added to it; 
but although Descartes and Hobbes came into literary relations, they 
did not in any way modify one another’s thoughts. Hobbes, then, 
having (between the ages of forty and fifty) taken directly from the 
physicists the new mechanical conceptions, set to work to systematize, 
on the basis thus acquired, his original ideas about man and the State. 
And while he tried, in a way that Descartes would have seen to be 
inadmissible, to apply the mechanical conception to nature as if it 
were the ultimate account of things, he still, by his feeling of the 
existence of a psychological as well as a physiological problem of per- 
ception, tended to pass here also beyond the point of view of science to 
the properly philosophical point of view. His politics, although he 
fitted them into his scheme of a complete mechanical doctrine passing 
from “* Geometry” to “ Physics,” thence to “ Moral Philosophy,” and 
finally to “ Civil Philosophy,” remain in reality, as Hobbes himself con- 
tended, independent of this scheme. Historically of course it is bis 
political doctrine that has put him into the first rank of thinkers. 
His psychological ideas have not been entirely without influence, but, 
on the whole, advance in psychology has taken place independently of 
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them. His mathematico-physical ideas, although occasionally showing 
original insight, have had no effect at all historically ; and the mathe- 
matical controversy in which he spent a great part of the latter years 
of his life was a mere aberration, due to his having acquired late the 
fundamental notions of mathematics, and thereupon tried to apply 
them to special problems, for dealing with which he had not the 
requisite training. The sketch just given may convey some imperfect 
idea how Professor Robertson, while setting forth the whole of Hobbes’s 
system, with its parts in the relation they had for Hobbes himself, has 
at the same time placed them in exactly the right historical perspec- 
tive. In the space given to it the leading ideas of Hobbes’s political 
theory are made perfectly clear; but the exposition of the less known 
parts of the system is even more valuable to philosophical students. 
For something is generally known of Hobbes’s political ideas, and the 
“Leviathan” forms part of English literature; while of the rest of 
Hobbes’s philosophy hardly any knowledge can be presumed. Without 
interruption of the flow of the exposition, critical remarks are inter- 
posed that indicate exactly the kind of insight which on some points 
Hobbes had attained in advance of his contemporaries, and also the 
way in which he sometimes fell short of attaining the best ideas going, 
or failed to arrive at points of view ‘that only became possible after- 
wards, In these remarks, and in the last two chapters (‘“‘ Anti-Hobbes” 
and “ Influence”), probably the last word of criticism on a great part 
of Hobbes’s work has been said. For the Life, Professor Robertson has 
had access to all the sources, and the result is, that it is not only 
attractively written, but substantially complete. In the story of 
Hobbes’s mathematical aberrations, and his controversy with Wallis, 
which it would seem at first sight difficult to make interesting, there 
is an undertone of humour that makes it among the most readable 
parts of the book. 

Mr. T. K. Abbott publishes a translation of the Introduction to 
Kant’s “ Logic” (1800), and of the essay ‘On the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures” (1762).° ‘‘ Although containing much that is 
valuable to a teacher, the treatise, as a whole,” he remarks, “ would 
hardly repay translation.” “The notes by Coleridge are extracted 
from his copy of Kant’s ‘ Logik’ in the British Museum.” 

Miss Haddon’s “Studies in Hinton’s Ethics’’* is an extremely in- 
teresting book, and gives a good idea of Hinton’s most characteristic 
doctrines. The comparison in the preface between Hinton and Blake 
perhaps throws more light on Hinton’s peculiar type of mysticism than 
the comparison with Carlyle that is worked out in a paper on “ Hinton 
the Seer,” where he is contrasted with Carlyle as “ Prophet.” What 
is implied in this comparison—namely, that Hinton was as much 





5 “Kant’s Introduction to Logic, and his Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
the Four Figures.” Translated by Thomas Kingsmill Abbott, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. With a few Notes by Coleridge. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 

6 “The Larger Life: Studies in Hinton’s Ethics.” By Caroline Haddon. 
With some unpublished Letters of James Hinton. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 1886. 
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superior to Carlyle in moral insight as he was inferior in power of 
literary expression—is, however, perfectly true. His ideas are sugges- 
tive and stimulating, not only in morals, but in philosophy. The 
author admits the want of system in Hinton’s thought, or at least in 
his manner of working it out; but this is in part remedied by a good 
interpretation of it, and the present volume ought to do something 
towards making his ideas better known. One of the most interesting 
parts of it is the selection from his correspondence with the author. 

The Master of Balliol’s translation of ‘ The Politics of Aristotle ” ’ 
is accompanied by an elaborate Introduction, which, together with the 
translation itself, makes up the first volume, and by notes that fill the 
second volume—or rather its first part, for another part is to appear 
consisting of essays on various subjects connected with Aristotle’s life 
and philosophy. It would be superfluous to say anything of the ex- 
cellence of the translation. The introduction is an analysis and 
criticism of the “ Politics.” Plato is several times defended against the 
attacks of Aristotle. Aristotle’s criticisms, it is said, “‘ are not those 
of an admiring pupil who seeks to enter into the spirit of his master, 
but of a teacher who has revolted against his authority, The clouds 
and dreams of the Republic have many heavy blows dealt against 
them by the weapons of common sense, but, like ‘ the air invulnerable,’ 
they come together again, and are unharmed by the spear of criticism. 
For they can never be brought down to earth, and while remaining in 
their own element they are beyond the reach of attack.” Again: 
“ Aristotle is dissatisfied with the vagueness of Plato. He wants to 
know more about the inferior classes: what is to be their education, 
and in what relations do they stand to the guardians? Are they to 
have wives and children in common? As if in a work of imagination, 
which was intended to shadow forth great principles, every particular 
must be consistent, or every detail filled up.” The following passage 
may be quoted as a statement of the grounds on which the study of 
the political speculations of the ancients, so closely connected with the 
life around them, is held to be still important for moderns :— 


The great charm of the writings of Plato and Aristotle is that they are 
original. ‘They contain the first thoughts of men respecting problems which 
will always continue to interest them. Their thoughts have become a part of our 
thoughts, and enter imperceptibly into the speculations of modern writers on 
the same subjects, but with a difference. The Ionian and Eleatic philosophers 
who preceded them were eclipsed in the brightness of their successors ; they 
had not reached the stage of ethics or politics, and were little known to the 
ancients themselves. The ethical teaching of Socrates has been preserved and 
not been preserved; that is to say, it does not exist in any definite form or 
system. To us, therefore, Plato and Aristotle are the beginnings of philosophy. 
In reading them the reflection is often forced upon us: ‘‘ How little have we 





7 “The Politics of Aristotle.” Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes and Indices, by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of 
Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor in 
Theology of the University of Leyden. Vol. I. Containing the Introduction 
and Translation. Vol. II. Part I. Containing the Notes. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1885. 
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added except what has been gained by a greater experience of history!” 
Some things have come down to us with 
‘ Better opinion, better confirmation ; ” 

they have acquired authority from age and use. But there are other truths of 
ancient political philosophy which we have forgotten, or which have degenerated 
into truisms* Like the memories of childhood, they are easily revived, and 
there is no form in which they so naturally come back to us as that in which 
they were first presented to mankind. 

We have received a copy of the “New Princeton Review” for 
January, 1886,° containing an article by Dr. McCosh on “ What an 
American Philosophy should be,” in which he makes out that Realism 
is Republican, and therefore adapted to the New World, while Idealism 
(very good in its way, although sometimes ‘‘ dangerous ”) is aristocratic, 
and ought to be left to the Old World. There seems to lurk here a 
fallacy that might be confuted out of Aristotle, It is a fallacy that 
takes two forms: the form of the anti-democratic fallacy in politics, 
and the form of the democratic (or more correctly the philistine) 
fallacy in literature and science. How is it that there is so much 
difficulty in seeing that the many may be the best judges in one kind 
of subject-matter, and in another the few? 

Dr. Royce will not quite meet with the approval of Dr. McCosh. 
There is a dangerous idealism in his book on “ The Religious Aspect 
of Philosophy.”* He does not himself give his doctrine any distinc- 
tive label, but we shall not be far wrong in calling it an ethical 
pantheism. It refrains from ascribing personality to “the Infinite 
Thought” that is the ground of all things ; but it affirms that “ the 
Whole is [morally] perfect. The book is a decidedly interesting one, 
both from the point of view of literature and of philosophy. The 
author shows especially an appreciation of German literature, and uses 
his knowledge of it effectively to develop as well as illustrate his philo- 
sophical thought. 

Another book by an American author—Dr. Abbot’s “ Scientific 
Theism ” °—advocates a kind of realism ; but we are afraid Dr. McCosh 
would not find the author orthodox enough. His “ realistic ” doctrine 
is that the real relations existing in things mirror themselves in the 
mind in such a way that it has adequate knowledge of them. Hence 
the doctrine is called ‘‘ Relationism,” as well as “ Realism” or ‘‘ Ob- 
jectivism.” It is stated in the following passage :— 

Objectivism in science takes its stand, consciously or unconsciously, on 
Relationism. Its fundamental principle is the law of objective verification— 
‘that cognition must conform itself to things, not things to cognition. The 
necessary corollary of this law is the izseparability of noumena and phenomena, 
phenomena being the “ appearances” of noumena, and noumena being that 

8 «The New Princeton Review.” Published six times a year. January 
1886. New York: H. C. Armstrong & Son. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

® “The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. A Critique of the Bases of Conduct 
and of Faith.” By Josiah Royce, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard 
College. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 

- ¥ Organic Scientific Philosophy. “Scientific Theism.” By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, Ph.D. London; Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
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which “ appears ”’ and is partially understood in phenomena; and they have 
their inseparable existence, not only in the mind, but also in the cosmos which 
the mind cognizes. The only utility in retaining the distinction at all is to 
mark the distinction between complete and incomplete knowledge—noumena 
being taken to denote things in themselves as they ezist in all the complexity 
of their objective attributes and relations, and phenomena being taken to denote 
these same things in themselves so far only as they are £novwz in their objective 
attributes and relations. The final outcome of scientific objectivism is a con- 
stantly growing knowledge of the real cosmos as it is, in which the human 
es ~ its proper place and activity in entire harmony with cosmical laws.” 
On the other hand, “the final outcome of all thoroughgoing sub- 
jectivism is absolute egoistic idealism or solipsism—a mere cosmos of 
objectively causeless dreams.” Dr. Abbot finds that his own philoso- 
phical creed is the best possible foundation for theism, which he pro- 
ceeds to build up. His book is not without interest, but it is hardly 
so interesting as the one last mentioned. 

An “ Analysis of the Altruistic Act” noticed in the WESTMINSTER 
Review for January 1885, now appears with the author’s name, and 
extended from twelve to twenty pages. He is still, however, too 
modest to claim the whole credit of his work. ‘ Not I but all of us 
have done this work,” he says on his title-page. Among the contents 
there is now a “ Mysterious It,” or “ Beneficent It,” which, so far 
as we remember, was not there before. 

We have received the Rules of the “ Western Society for Psychical 
Research” (i.¢., ghost-hunting). There is nothing extraordinarily 
amusing in them. One rule, however, may just raise a smile: 
‘8. The Council may invite any person, who is either distinguished 
for psychical research or is otherwise eminent, to become an 
honorary member of the society.” Distinguished for psychical research ! 
Surely this kind of distinction ought to be estimated in “ negative 
marks,” A problem that might be set each member to solve is, How 
much “ distinction ” of this kind will it take to cancel a given amount 
of “ eminence” of ail other kinds, brought to a common denominator 
and added together ? 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


HE late Professor Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, was a very learned 
and profound student of the science of Politics in the abstract, to 
which he devoted himself with that patient industry and whole- 
heartedness characteristic of his class and nation. His chief, but by 





1 “An Analysis of the Altruistic Act, in illustration of a General Outline of 
Ethics.” By W. Douw Lighthall, M.A., B.C.L. Montreal: “ Witness” 
Printing House. 1885. 

22 “The Western Society for Psychical Research. Organized at Chicago, 


Tl, May 1885. Constitution and Rules.” R. R. Donnelley & Sons, the Lake- 
side Press, 
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no means his only, work in this department is his “ Lehre vom 
Modernen Stat” (‘Lheory of the Modern State).! This work consists 
of three parts: “ Allgemeine Statslehre” (Theory of the State in 
General); ‘Allgemeine Statsrecht” (General Public Law); and 
“Politik” (Politics). The first of these, or rather an English trans- 
lation of it, is the work we are about to notice. Its scope and the 
relation of its subject to “‘ Public Law ” and “ Politics ” are indicated 
by the author in the following passage:—“ The conception of the 
State, its basis, its principal elements (the people, the country), its 
rise, its end or aim, the chief forms of its constitution, the definition 
and the division of sovereignty, form the subjects of the Theory of 
the State in General; and this in turn is at the base of the two special 
political sciences, Public Law and Politics.” Thus this first part 
practically covers the whole field of what we call “ Political Science.” 
The three parts together are described in the translators’ preface as 
“an attempt to do for the European State what Aristotle accom- 
plished for the Hellenic.” The opinion of the translators as to the 
success which has attended this ambitious attempt is worth quoting 
as the opinion, naturally a little biassed, of experts. They consider 
that it is, “at least, the most successful that has been made. We 
have hardly any works in English that we can put beside it in respect 
of intention and compass ; and of these none is equally useful for the 
student.” We are not prepared to endorse these opinions, and we feel 
considerable doubt as to the “ usefulness” of this work to the Oxford 
undergraduates, for whose edification it is now translated, unless their 
reading of the book is supplemented, as it may and ought to be, by 
judicious oral teaching, illustrating the principles and filling in the 
outlines that are here crowded together with such scanty clothing of 
circumstance. The work is, however, far too comprehensive and too 
important to permit of any adequate examination here. Its value is 
very great as a book of reference—we might almost say a dictionary 
—for students of comparative politics. Every form of constitution 
of the State known to history is here sketched, and a multitude of 
theories and principles relating to the State are briefly noticed, but in 
the baldest and driest of styles, absolutely devoid of any lightness or 
grace which might serve to relieve the heaviness of the matter. In 
part, no doubt, this heaviness of style is to be attributed to the loss 
of point, inevitable in the process of translation, when the chief aim is 
to give the exact meaning of the original; but we cannot be far 
wrong in assuming that there was not much to be lost. The 
translators, Messrs. Ritchie, Matheson, and Lodge, have in fact 
done their part very satisfactorily, notwithstanding the special 
difficulty to which they allude, of accurately rendering technical 
terms for which there is no equivalent in the English language. 
The notes, which are partly original, partly taken from the Sixth 





1«¢The Theory of the State.” By J. K. Bluntschli, late Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Heidelberg. Authorized English Transla- 
tion from the Sixth German Edition. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1886. 
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Edition by Professor Lining, and partly supplied by the translators, 
are very useful. But the feature which readers of this English 
edition will most appreciate is the marginal analysis, without which the 
labour of studying the book would be enormously increased. 

We will now endeavour briefly to give the reader some idea of the 
contents, After a General Introduction, in which the author defines 
Political Science, marks out its relations to Ethics, and expounds the 
only true nethod—a combination of the historical and philosophical, the 
experiences and phenomena of history being illumined with the light 
of ideas—he works out in Book I. the fundamental “ conception” of 
the State arrived at by history, and the “idea” of the State arrived at 
by philosophy. This is perhaps the weakest part of his theory. He 
insists that the State is an organism, possessed of body and spirit; it 
has members with various special functions ; it develops and grows, yet 
is no mere natural growth; it has a personality, and it is masculine. 
This conception of the organic nature of that abstraction which 
he calls “ the State,” gives his whole theory a look of unreality which 
will certainly not recommend it to English writers on political science. 
In Book II. he analyzes the fundamental conditions of the State in the 
nature of men and of nations; and in Book III. he seeks for those 
conditions in external nature. Book IV. classifies and illustrates the 
‘various ways in which States have arisen, and the corresponding 
ways in which they have fallen; and passes in review the theories 
that have been put forward to account for the social State. In 
Book V. the author inquires what is the end of the State, and 
answers: ‘‘ The development of the national capacities, the perfecting 
of the national life, and, finally, its completion; provided, of 
course, that the process of moral and political development shall 
not be opposed to the destiny of humanity.” In Book VI. he 
examines the various forms in which the State has existed, and finds 
four that are fundamental: Ideocracy or Theocracy, Democracy, 
Aristocracy, and Monarchy. This leads to a summary of the consti- 
tutional history of almost every known State, ancient or modern. 
Book VII., the final one, deals with the conception of Sovereignty, 
and indicates where it is to be found in different forms of the State. 

It is a pleasant change to turn from the German professor of the 
nineteenth century to the English statesman of the fifteenth. 

We very heartily congratulate Mr. Plummer on the admirable 

. way in which he has performed the task of editing a new edition of a 
very interesting and little known treatise. He has amply justified the 
“generous confidence with which the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press accepted the work of an untried hand.” Sir John Fortescue’s 
treatise, “ On the Governance of England,”’ is important from more 
than one point of view. Written probably early in the reign of 





2 «The Governance of England: otherwise called the Difference between an 
Absolute and Limited Monarchy.” By Sir John Fortescue, Kt., sometime Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, 
aang  pprmme by Charles Plummer, M.A. Oxford: At the Clarendon 

ress. 1885. 
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Edward IV. (the exact date is not known), it has considerable literary 
and philological as well as historical interest. It is from this last 
point of view, however, that Mr. Plummer chiefly regards his author, 
though he calls attention to the interest belonging to this essay in 
other respects as well. For readers of this Section of Taz West- 
MINSTER Review, Fortescue’s treatise derives its special interest from 
the fact that it is the earliest work on the English Constitution 
written in the English language. Still more important is the fact— 
if it be a fact—which we give on Mr. Plummer’s authority, that 
“‘ Fortescue, first of medieval political philosophers, based his reason- / 3 
ings mainly on observation of existing constitutions, instead of merely - = 
copying or commenting on Aristotle.’ This characteristic of |) - 
Fortescue’s constitutional writings is well brought out in the very\z . 
valuable notes in which Mr. Plummer illustrates his author.\* @ 

wi 

b 3 


gz 


Mr. Plummer is probably correct in attributing to these writings no \ 
little influence in ing the way for the new monarchy. It is, at ° 
preparing y y y 
all events, undeniable that the remedies Fortescue suggested for 
strengthening the authority of the Crown correspond very closely to 
the actual course of subsequent constitutional changes. The editor 
is therefore justified in claiming for the ‘“‘ Monarchia” (the title under 
which, for shortness, he cites the present treatise) that its historical 
and political interest far surpasses that of the better known work, 
“De Laudibus,” the interest of which is almost exclusively legal. 
The question of the occasion on which the ‘‘ Monarchia” was written 
depends for its answer on the true reading of a certain passage. To 
elucidate this latter point, Mr. Plummer passes in review the ten 
existing manuscripts. The present edition is based on Laud 593 
in the Bodleian, dated about 1480-1490. But the disputed passage 
is mutilated in this MS. Mr. Piummer concludes, from an examina- 
tion of all the MSS., that two theories are possible:—(1) That the 
“Monarchia”” was written for the Lancastrian restoration in 1470, 
and afterwards recast for Edward IV. (2) That it was originally 
written for Edward IV., variations being introduced by subsequent 
scribes to avoid shocking Tudor susceptibilities. And Mr. Plum- 
mer thinks the second theory accounts best for all the facts. The 
spelling and most of the peculiarities of the MS. are retained in 
this edition, the exceptions to this rule being mentioned in the 
editor’s preface. A Glossarial Index is given, which will be grate- 
fully appreciated by “ those who, reading the text for historical pur- 
poses, may be puzzled by middle-English forms or meanings. It 
makes no pretensions to any philological value.” The text is 
elucidated by Critical Notes, the value of which we will not 
venture to estimate, and by General Notes of undoubted value. 
The Introduction gives a well-written resumé of the life and times 
of Sir John Fortescue, very carefully prepared from the best and 
most recent scurces. It comprises—(1) Constitutional Sketch of the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist Periods (1399-1483); (2) Life of Sir 
John Fortescue; (3) Writings, Opinions, and Character of Sir 
John Fortescue. Four short pieces, one of which has never been 
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printed before, are given in Appendices. Mr. Plummer has also 
made out a very complete list of the authorities he has consulted, and 
a handy Chronological Table, a boon to readers whose recollection of 
the period referred to is not as fresh as it ought to be. The volume 
concludes with a good General Index. Nothing is wanting to give 
completeness to the editor’s task. We know of no modern edition of 
any medieval English work more entirely satisfactory. 

We have heard a good deal of late years about the maladministration 
of India,’ and the dangerous spirit our misgovernment is exciting. 
It is a welcome novelty to find an Anglo-Indian administrator, in a 
practical though comparatively humble sphere, coming forward to 
present the other side of the question, and frankly meeting the charges 
with which our ears have grown so familiar that we have almost begun 
to accept them as proved, without taking the trouble to examine them. 
We do not admit all Mr. Phillips’ conclusions, nor can we take so 
cheerful a view as he does of the material prosperity of the natives and 
their relations to Europeans, but he does not leave us dependent solely 
on his conclusions. His method is to give us a full description of the 
duties of a collector and the machinery which he controls, and which 
is in direct contact with the people. With this description before us, 
and aided by returns, presumably trustworthy, taken from official blue 
books, &c., we are able to form to some extent our own conclusions on 
such disputed questions as the oppressiveness of taxation, the discontent 
of the natives, their belief in the impartiality of our administration of 
justice, their poverty, &c. We can hardly call this little book interest- 
ing; butit contains much information in a convenient form for English 
readers who wish to study the working of our system in the country 
districts of India. 

We have before us two volumes of speeches delivered at the General 
Election of 1885 ‘—one by Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian, the other by 
Mr. Joseph Cowen at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone have a political and historical importance which time will 
enhance. At the present moment, if any one refers to them, it will 
probably be to see how far his subsequent Irish policy has been 
shadowed forth in the “manifesto” and his speeches. A careful 
perusal of all allusions to the question in the present volume of 
speeches reveals nothing hostile to the principle of Home Rule; but, on 
the contrary, many indications that Mr. Gladstone was coming round 
to view it as a tolerable, if not a desirable, arrangement, subject 
always to this governing principle—the maintenance of “‘ the supremacy 





3 “ Our Administration of India : being a Complete Account of the Revenue and 
Collectorate Administration in all Departments, with Special Reference to the Work 
and Duties of a District Officer in Bengal.” By H. A. D. Phillips, Bengal Civil 
Service. London: W. Thacker & Co, 

‘Political Speeches in Scotland, November, 1885; with the previous Address to 
the Electors of Midlothian, and Letters written during the Contest.” By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Revised Edition. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 1886. 

“Speeches delivered by Joseph Cowen, as Candidate for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
at the General Election, 1885.” Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Andrew Reid. 1885. 
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of the Crown, the unity of the Empire, and all the authority of Parlia- 
ment necessary for the conservation of that unity.’ This volume is 
well got up, well printed on good paper with broad margins for notes, 
and with a marginal analysis. It is a companion volume to those 
issued by the Scottish Liberal Association in 1879-80 and 1884. The 
other collection of speeches—Mr. Cowen’s—are, we must confess, much 
livelier reading. They have a distinct literary value, and they are 
the reflection of a strong individuality. Mr. Cowen is a born orator; 
and being also a man who thinks for himself and has the courage of 
his opinions, refusing to take his place in the herd of dumb, driven 
cattle, or to sacrifice jot or tittle of his principles in deference to 
popular clamour or Parliamentary “ Boycotting,” there is a force and 
freshness, an elevation of tone in his address which we look for in vain 
in almost any other public man. His speeches exhibit a mastery of 
the facts of history, contemporary and bygone, and a grasp of broad 
political principles, rare in election addresses. When we see these 
qualities combined with glowing patriotism and unrivalled command 
of language, it is no wonder that Newcastle forgives the revolt of her 
senior member in the last two Parliaments. Mr. Cowen has always 
been amongst the staunchest and boldest champions of Irish nationality. 

Readers of Tue Westminster Review are pretty well acquainted 
with the views of M. Yves Guyot on State regulation of prostitution, 
and especially on the futility of attempting to cure sexual immorality 
by repression. They know also what special claims to be heard on 
this question M. Guyot has established, and they will listen to his 
warnings with respectful attention at least. In a pamphlet, an excellent 
translation of which, under the title ‘‘ English and French Morality,” ° 
is now before us, M. Guyot studies the “revelations” of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and the legislation which followed on them in connection 
with the broader questions above alluded to. Concerning the “reve- 
lations,” his comments would probably be endorsed by nine-tenths of 
the wholesome-minded people of this country. He criticizes, with the 
pitiless sarcasm in which he has few rivals, much both of the matter 
and the manner of the “Chief Commissioner’s” conduct; but he 
recognizes that, after all, these are small. questions. The main 
question for the social philosopher is, Are these allegations true? His 
answer is cautious ; but it is easy to see what he thinks, But the only 
portion of this pamphlet with which we need concern ourselves is that 
in which the author examines the principles of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. “This Act, the one practical outcome of the agita- 
tion—partly genuine, but chiefly morbid or fictitious—produced by 
the revelations of the Pall Mall Gazette, and fostered by Salva- 
tionists and other excitable persons, is worth serious attention.” He 
selects for notice two of its clauses:—1. That which raises the age of 
legal protection to sixteen. 2. That relating to the suppression of 
brothels. The former he approves of on the principle that protection 
should be based on immaturity. But the beneficial effects of this 





5 “English and French Morality.” From a Frenchman’s Point of View. By 
Yves Guyot (Deputé). London: The Modern Press, 
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clause are far outweighed by the mischief of the repressive clause. 
The latter is an unmitigated evil, and if enforced, can only result in 
tyranny and corruption amongst the officials who are charged with 
carrying it into effect, horrible injustice and cruelty towards women, 
and aggravation of the very evils it is intended to cure. All these 
consequences have actually followed from the similar attempts made 
in France, Belgium, Italy, and elsewhere ; and we heartily commend 
M. Guyot’s friendly warning to the attention of the advocates 
of repression. “If the Criminal Law Amendment Act be ever 
faithfully carried out, the creation of these abominable institutions 
(Maisons tolerées) will inevitably be the next step taken by John 
Bull on the path of progress upon which he has entered, while in a 
condition of hysterical excitement fortunately exceptional with him.” 
For if the women themselves are not suppressed (and there are only 
two ways of effecting that—capital punishment or life imprisonment), 
it is futile to drive them from one house only to take refuge in another. 
It becomes mere persecution, and must lead to “the recognition of 
prostitution as a status for women, and to the regulation of their pro- 
ceedings by the police; to the consequent licensing of certain houses 
as their appointed dwelling-place ; and, finally, to the supervision of 
their health by specially appointed surgeons, as in France.” We have 
no space to go more fully into M. Guyot’s demonstration of the 
inherent vices of the method of repression as a moral agency. History 
and knowledge of human nature equally forbid us to expect anything 
but mischief to result. All true friends of individual liberty and 
social purity will thank M. Guyot for the masterly way in which he 
has demonstrated this. 

“The Red International ”*—a translation of Dr. Zacher’s little 
volume by the late Mr. E. M. Geldart—gives a very fair summary, 
from the official German point of view, of the development and present 
state of Socialism in the several countries of Europe and America. It 
deals only with the historical, not with the economic, aspect of Social- 
ism, and therefore hardly comes into competition with more complete 
works, such as Mr. Orpen’s “ Socialism of To-day” or Mr. Rae’s 
“Contemporary Socialism,” 

One of the most recent treatises on sociology is “ Die Gesetze der 
Sozialen Entwickelung,”? by Herr Theodor Hertzka of Vienna. It is 
in many ways interesting, and deserving of a closer study than we 
have been able to give it. The author takes a very bright, we might 
say a highly optimistic view of the prospects of society, if only society 
will consent to develop itself in the way he indicates. ‘ Die kiihnsten 
Phantasien sozialistischer Schwiirmer verblassen neben dem Bilde von 
Fortschritt, Reichtum, Macht und Gliick, welches die niichterne, kalte 





® “The Red International.” By Dr. Zacher, Assessor to the Government. 
Authorized Translation from the Third German Edition. By the Rev. E. M. 
Geldart, M.A. With Preface and Notes by the Translator. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey. 1885. ‘ 

7“ Die Gesetze der Sozialen Entwickelung.” Von Theodor Hertzka. Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot. 1886. 
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Forschung dem Auge entrollt. Gleichwie die Wunder der Astronomie 
die Mirchen der Astrologen und Theologen iiberragen, iihnlich verdun- 
kelt der thatsiichliche Eatwickelungsgang der Menscheit die kindischen 
Triume eines Cabet oder Fourrier.” And this not in the dim future. 
Herr Hertzka indulges in some interesting historical speculations as to 
the sources of Christ’s ideas of social reform, which he appears to 
attribute to Buddha, There is nothing very improbable in this; but 
more evidence than Herr Herizka produces will be necessary before 
we can accept the theory as anything more than not improbable. That 
the Mosaic socialism was inspired by Buddhism is a suggestion so difli- 
cult to reconcile with the known historical facts that we must decline 
to entertain it at all. 

No living writer on economic questions relating to trade and finance 
has so thoroughly gained the contidence of the public as Mr. Robert 
Giffen, His unrivalled knowledge of and mastery over statistics 
enable him to deal with such questions from a new standpoint—one 
which appeals to so-called practical men, as well as to scientific minds, 
and from which he is able to verify or disprove the conclusions of 
purely theoretic economists, who too often have little knowledge of 
the assumed facts on which their abstract reasonings are based. No 
other English writer has done so much. to explain the proper method 
of interpreting statistics for the discovery of economics generalizations, 
and to caution us against the mischief that may arise from careless. 
handling. The volume of “ Essays in Finance,” * just published, con- 
tains some of Mr. Giffen’s most valuable contributions to the obscurer 
economic problems of the day. Two of them are published now for 
the first time, the rest are reprints; “ but several of them were pub- 
lished anonymously, and all of them are more or less inaccessible.” 
Mr. Giffen, we need hardly remind the reader, has paid special atten- 
tion to the history of prices, and the complicated problems connected 
with variations of prices. The first essay in the present volume deals 
with “Trade Depression and Low Prices.” His most important con- 
clusions, stated roughly, appear to be that alteration of prices is caused 
by alteration of the proportion between the annual gold supply and 
the annual increase of commodities, prices rising as this proportion 
rises, and falling as it falls; that this proportion is likely to fall con- 
tinuously in future, and prices must therefore fall too; that low prices 
are not injurious to trade, though falling prices are; that low prices 
tend to low nominal wages, but not to lower real wages. The first of 
the above conclusions is the key-note to Mr. Giffen’s whole system. 
For his reasons we must refer the reader to the first two essays. 
Notwithstanding the prospect of still lower prices, Mr. Giffen takes a 
decidedly cheerful view of the future; and even the present, he thinks, 
is not really so bad as the prevalence of complaints trom merchants 
and capitalists would lead us to suppose. 

He returns to the question of England’s trade in the seventh essay, 
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and, as before, succeeds in presenting us with a sufficiently bright 
picture. Notwithstanding the prosperity of our neighbours, and the 
great increase of their manufacturing industry—nay, in consequence 
of it, partly—our own prosperity has increased and is likely to go on 
increasing. “ The conditions of the increase of miscellaneous industry 
in foreign countries, arising from the increase of machinery and in- 
ventions, and the diminishing proportion of the agricultural and mining 
population, are favourable, on the whole, to English trade.” This 
“hard saying” Mr. Giffen proves “theoretically from a consideration 
of the different ways in which the population available for manufacturing 
abroad might be employed . . . . and practically by the actual facts of 
English trade for more than forty years.” It is the “ practical” proof 
that will have most weight with “practical men” who distrust, not 
entirely without justification, the @ priori proof commonly offered by 
economists. When, however, the two methods of proof are combined, 
as they are by Mr. Giffen, it will be hard for protectionists and fair 
traders to get a hearing. 

The last two essays deal with the progress of the working classes 
during the past half-century. The first of these, published two years 
ago, created a great impression, and its conclusions were attacked on 
many sides. To these attacks the final essay is a complete reply. In 
it Mr. Giffen triumphantly maintains his former positions—that money 
wages have improved from fifty to a hundred per cent. ; that hours of 
labour have been shortened twenty per cent.; that with the excep- 
tions of rent and meat there has been a general fall in the prices 
of the principal articles of general consumption ; that meat was not, 
fifty years ago, as it is now, an article of general consumption by the 
masses; and that the condition of the masses has, in fact, improved 
vastly, as shown by diminished rate of mortality, increased consump- 
tion per head of sugar, tea, and the like, the extension of education, 
the diminution of crime and pauperism, the increase of savings, and 
other facts. So cheering indeed is the effect of these essays in the 
midst of the gloom which pervades business circles, that one can hardly 
avoid the conviction that the author is an incorrigible optimist. Still, 
the more we study his facts, the more confidence we feel in his con- 
clusions. To a great extent we must always walk by faith and not 
by sight in following arguments based on statistics, but it will hardly 
be denied that no other statistician has claims upon our faith as strong 
as those Mr. Giffen has established. Besides the essays we have noticed 
this volume contains others of less general interest, yet well worth 
study, on the use of statistics, bank reserves, &c. 

We are well pleased to see a second edition of Professor Thorold 
Rogers’ “Six Centuries of Work and Wages.” * Its appearance so soon 
after the first edition proves that the important but not generally in- 
teresting subject with which it deals has found a considerable number 
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of students. This is the more noteworthy when we remember the 
singularly unattractive form in which the author gives the results 
of his valuable labours to the public. There is hardly any branch 
of social-historical research which promises greater or more interesting 
results than the history of wages and wage-earners, and both histo- 
rians and economists must recognize the debt they owe to Professor 
Rogers for his patient industry in this field. In our notice of the 
first edition we pointed out some of the defects which, in our opinion, 
lessened the substantial value of the book. These we need not now 
repeat. We will only say that further acquaintance with the work 
increases our respect for its matter, while intensifying our dissatisfaction 
with its form. The want of method and arrangement, the frequent 
repetitions, the harsh discordant literary style, the uncalled-for and 
often virulent abuse of landlords, and the confidence of the author in 
his own conclusions, even where the evidence on which they are based 
is extremely slender—all these defects come out more strongly the 
more we study the book, and without study it is impossible to know 
what it really proves. In fact, we have in these pages a great mass of 
most valuable facts, which the author has extracted from sources 
hitherto unexplored and quite inaccessible to most people; but these 
facts await arrangement and tabulation before their value can be made 
apparent, and their significance rightly interpreted. 

Mr. Macleod, in his “ Elements of Economics,”1° appears to have 
done little more than re-arrange the substance and somewhat reduce 
the bulk of his previous economical works. The present volume 
commences with an elaborate attack on the proposition that cost of 
production regulates value. The author has little difficulty in showing 
the absurdities which follow from the crude form in which this 
doctrine is sometimes stated—namely, that all values are proportional 
to the quantity of labour bestowed on their production. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to compare quantities of different kinds of labour. 
Who shall say how many days’ labour in digging a field is equal to 
the labour required for making a watch? It is from this crude 
analysis of value, coupled with a narrow definition of labour, that the 
whole doctrine of modern Socialism draws the semblance of a scientific 
basis. If labour, in a restricted sense, is the sole foundation of value, 
and if all values are proportional to quantities of labour, a little 
ingenuity will easily prove that all profits are the proceeds of unpaid 
labour, and all capital loot. But Mr. Macleod will not allow that there 
is any such thing as “natural” value, as opposed to market value ; 
or that cost of production has any regulating influence on value. Of 
course, he has to admit that no producer will go on producing at a 
loss for any length of time; but really this is giving up half the battle. 
To sustain the other half he would have to maintain that, notwith- 
standing competition, the producers of some article might permanently 
make more than average profits, However, Mr. Macleod affirms that 
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the relation between demand and supply is the sole regulator of value. 
He arrives at this conclusion on the ground, ‘drawn from the whole 
analogy of physical science,” that there cannot be more than one 
grand general theory of value. Now it is admitted on all sides that 
in the case of those articles which are absolutely limited in quantity, 
such as antique statuary, their value depends solely on the demand ; 
but it is not therefore unphilosophical to suppose that the value of 

_another class of articles, differing from the former in that they can be 
indefinitely increased in number, should conform to a somewhat 
different law. Just as the normal height of a cork floating on the sea 
may be said to depend on the state of the tides, slowly rising and fall- 
ing with them, while meantime it is ceaselessly carried above and 
below this normal elevation by a totally different cause, the motion of 
the waves; so in the case of an article which can be indefinitely pro- 
duced, economists say that, though its market price may fluctuate 
according to the law of demand and supply, yet its natural or normal 
value tends to equal its cost of production. It is quite true that cost 
of production is itself not a fixed thing, and that owing to the laws of 
increasing and of diminishing returns it may even be influenced by 
the demand. Of these laws, however, Mr. Macleod appears to take no 
account. His answer to the above statement is that “no change in 
cost of production will make any change in value unless it is accom- 
panied by a change in the relation of demand and supply.” Even if 
this were strictly true it would not affect the proposition that value 
tends to equal cost of production; but it is not always the case. 
Suppose some mechanical invention lessens the cost of production; it 
is not necessary that the supply should be increased for the price to 
fall. The mere possibility is, as Mill says, often sufficient. Dealers 
are aware of what would happen, and their mutual competition makes 
them anticipate the result by lowering the price. There is some 
justification for Mr. Macleod’s objection to Ricardo’s definition of rent; 
but he is less successful in attacking the Ricardian theory of rent. This 
theory, he says, is an inversion of cause and effect. He opposes his 
views to Ricardo’s thus :—‘ Ricardo says, ‘ When, in the progress of 
society, land of the second degree of fertility is taken into cultivation, 
rent immediately commences on that of the first quality.’ We say it is 
exactly the reverse, and that it is—When rent commences on land of 
the first degree, land of the second degree will be taken into cultivation.” 
There are no doubt objections to the historical aspect of Ricardo’s 
theory; but, with regard to Mr. Macleod’s view, we may ask, why 
should a farmer pay rent for land of the first degree if he could make 
equal profits by cultivating land of the second degree rent free? But 
there is 2 more serious objection to this view. If it were the case that 
rent could be exacted for the use of land all of one quality before 
recourse was had to inferior kinds, then rent would enter into the price 
of corn—a proposition which Mr. Macleod rightly, but inconsistently, 
denies. Mr. Macleod ridicules Mill for calling Ricardo’s theory of rent 
the pons asinorum of economics; but it appears that he is himself 
unable to cross the bridge. 
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Mr. Walker’s “Brief Political Economy,” abridged from his 
larger Manual, is an excellent students’ handbook, clearly and con- 
cisely written. The author takes the strict view of political economy, 
regarding it as the science of wealth as distinguished from welfare 
(meaning by wealth all articles of value, or such as confer power in 
exchange), and excluding from the body of the work all considerations 
as to whether existing institutions are right or wrong. Certain topics, 
however, which cannot be disconnected from considerations of political 
equity are discussed in the final part of the work under the head of 
“Some Applications of Economic Principles.” The subjects there 
briefly dealt with include Industrial Co-operation, Trades Unions, 
Unearned Increment of Land, Bimetallism, Protection, &c. The 
most distinctive part of Mr. Walker’s teaching is perhaps his view 
that profits—i.e., the employer's or entrepreneur’s, as distinguished 
from the capitalist’s share of the product of industry, cannot be 
reduced to the same -category as interest or wages, but form a 
species of the same genus as rent, and, so far as this is the case, do 
not enter into the price of the product, and do not cause any diminu- 
tion of wages. There is, in fact, he says,a “no profits” class 
of entrepreneurs, just as there is a “no rent” class of cultivated 
land. The normal price of manufactured goods is determined by the 
cost of production of that portion of the supply which is produced at 
the greatest disadvantage—namely, by the no profits entrepreneurs, 
and therefore all profits are drawn from the body of wealth which is 
created by the exceptional abilities or opportunities of those employers 
who receive profits. Connected with this theory of profits is the 
doctrine that the labourers are the residual claimants to the product 
of industry, and that, therefore, theoretically and apart from contract, 
every increase in that product due to the increased efficiency of their 
Jabour or to improvement in mechanical processes must go to them. 
If they fail to obtain this increase, the failure is due either to excessive 
multiplication on their part, or to ‘a weak, spasmodic, or unintelligent 
competition with the employing class.” Unfortunately, this optimistic 
theory does not afford the labourer much practical aid in enforcing 
his theoretical claims. 

As a thinker, Professor Henry Sidgwick belongs essentially to the 
order of critics, The strength and the weakness alike of his “ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy” are directly traceable to this mental 
characteristic ; and the same quality is again illustrated in his recent 
address at Aberdeen,” as President of the Economic Section of the 
British Association. Short as the address is, it effectually clears the 
teaching of Adam Smith and his most eminent successors from the 
discredit which the too sweeping generalizations of some of his dis- 
ciples brought upon it; and places in its true light the function of 
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economic science in relation to such political doctrines as that of 
Laissez-faire. Mr. Sidgwick’s own attitude towards this doctrine is 
unmistakable : 


There wili probably always be considerable disagreement in details among 
competent persons as to the propriety of Governmental interference in particu- 
lar cases; but apart from questions on which economic considerations must 
yield to political, moral, or social reasons of greater importance, it is an 
anachronism not to recognize fully and frankly the existence of cases in which 
the industrial intervention of Government is desirable, even with a view to the 
most economical production of wealth, 


The most suggestive portion of the address is his part explanation of 
the persistence of Protection in other countries—a persistence which 
puzzles intelligent Englishmen, and by the non-intelligent is compla- 
cently attributed to the incapacity of foreigners to understand the most 
elementary economic truths. We have merely to turn back to the 
speeches and urticles of the period when the Free-trade battle was 
being fought out amongst ourselves,.to see that the very arguments 
which had most weight with our practical commercial men were 
precisely those which would rouse all our rivals to resist Free-trade, 
and even to make ‘heavy sacrifices in so doing. In fact, what Mr. 
Sidgwick aptly terms the vis inertia of an established superiority in 
manufactures and commerce was recognized and appealed to by the 
advocates of Free-trade. Alongside the tendency of industry to go 
where it can be most economically carried on, they recognized 4 
counter-tendency in it to stay and develop where it has been once . 
planted. ‘The advantage of leaving this latter tendency undisturbed 
would naturally be less clear to the patriotic foreigner than to the 
patriotic Englishman.” Mr. Sidgwick defends Political Economy from 
several of the now familiar charges against it founded on misapprehen- 
sion of its functions. There is nothing calling for special notice in 
these remarks, which are, on the whole, sound and impartial, 

We are glad to see that the People’s Edition of Bastiat’s excellent 
little Essays” is popular. For clearness of demonstration by methods 
intelligible to the untrained mind we know nothing equal to the series 
of illustrations under the heading “ That which is seen, and that which 
is not seen.” 

Mr. Goschen’s addresses“ are always thoughtful, and sometimes ’ 
interesting. They would be more interesting to readers, but pos- 
sibly less useful to the original audiences, if they were less didactic 
in tone. Every one respects Mr. Goschen’s honesty, business ability, 
and sound common sense. We never heard it suggested that his 
imaginative powers were equally admirable. Yet he has managed 
to give some good advice as to the cultivation of the imagination in 
the paper which stands first in the present volume of reprints—good, 
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but rather prosy. But on subjects relating to finance and trade 
Mr. Goschen speaks with undisputed authority. Three of his best 
essays appear in the present collection—“ Laissez-faire and Govern- 
ment Interference”—which we noticed when it first appeared in 
pamphlet form; ‘‘The Probable Results of an Increase in the Pur- 
chasing Powers of Gold,” in which his views seem to agree with 
those of Mr. Giffen; and “The Conditions and Prospects of Trade,” - 
in which he.does not take quite so cheerful a view of things as Mr. 
Giffen or Lord Derby. There is also a paper on “Insurance: Volun- 
tary or Compulsory ?” 

Fully to‘appreciate Mr. Robertson Smith’s “‘ Kinship and Marriage 
in Karly Arabia” would require, amongst other things, a knowledge 
of Arabic. But even without this qualification one can admire the 
wonderful sagacity of the author in discovering and following up a 
number of obscure and apparently unconnected facts gleaned from 
the language, literature, history, legends and customs of the Arabs, 
ancient and modern, and the patient skill with which he weaves these 
scattered threads into an argument apparently strong enough to defy 
any strain that the canons of logic can bring to bear on it. His object, 
as described by himself, is “to collect and discuss the available 
evidence as to the genesis of the system of male kinship, with the 
corresponding laws of marriage and tribal organization, which pre- 
vailed in Arabia at the time of Mohammed.” From a great number 
of slight indications, the cumulative force of which is overwhelming, 
Mr. Smith arrives at the general result that kinship through women 
only preceded male kinship among the pre-historic tribes of Arabia, 
and that “all that can still be gathered as to the steps of the social 
evolution in which the change of kinship law is the central feature, 
corresponds in the most striking manner with the theory propounded, 
mainly on the basis of a study of modern rude societies, in the late 
J. F. McLennan’s book on ‘ Primitive Marriage.’” The plan followed 
is to work back, by means of the Arabian facts alone, from the known 
to the unknown past, not calling in the aid of any hypothesis, derived 
from the comparative method, until a point is arrived at where the 
facts cannot be interpreted without the aid of analogies drawn from 
other rude societies. Mr. Smith believes it possible to show that 
totemism once existed amongst the Arabs; “ and if, as among other 
early nations, totemism and female kinship were combined with a law 
of exogamy, it is also possible to construct, on the lines laid down in 
‘Primitive Marriage,’ a hypothetical picture of the development of 
the social system, consistent with all the Arabian facts, and involving 
only vere cause.” We offer no opinion on this point, but the facts 
brought out so clearly are in themselves of great interest, and we see 
no reason to doubt that Mr. Smith’s interpretation of them is, in the 

. Main, correct. . 
Those who know M. de Laveleye only asa writer on economical 
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and social subjects will be delighted to find what a charming travelling 
companion he is, Italy” lends itself to the itinerant letter-writer 
more readily than any other country in the world. It excels all others 
in the variety and universality of the interests it appeals to. M. de 
Laveleye, as we should expect, is chiefly attracted by whatever bears 
on his special social and economic studies. From this particular point of 
view, the society and institutions of modern Italy are extremely inter- 
esting. They present examples of almost every important problem in 
economics; and what is even more worthy of notice is that these 
problems are incessantly and systematically studied by her statesmen 
and thinkers. The suggestions of her men of thought are welcomed 
and tested by her men of action. M. de Laveleye touches lightly but 
thoughtfully on many of these problems, giving us now and thena 
glimpse into their present condition. He takes us with him on his 
visits to distinguished statesmen and professors, whom he has the good 
fortune to number amongst his personal friends. He describes their 
homes, their manner of life, the conversations he held with them, 
never forgetting the reticence which delicacy of feeling imposes on one 
who has been a guest. Occasionally we come across the fruits of the 
Professor's reflections on subjects within his peculiar province. These 
are scattered through the “ Letters,” so as not to trouble the reader 
who cares for none of these things. There are indeed few cultivated 
readers who will not find these letters charming. The writer isa 
man of wide and varied interests, and the impressions he has here 
recorded are equally varied. The translation is on the whole excellent. 
We have several books this quarter coming under the head of 
“‘ Voyages and Travels.” Of these the only one which possesses any 
geographical interest is Mr. H. H. Johnston’s account of the expedition 
conducted by him in East Africa in the latter half of the year 1884. 
The Kilima-njaro ” is a volcanic mountain-mass lying between the 
Indian Ocean and the Victoria Nyanza, 175 miles from the nearest 
point of the east coast, and just under the third parallel south of the 
equator. Its chief interest for science arises from the fact that, 
although in the tropics, its highest peak (Kibo, 18,800) is covered with 
perpetual snow; so that within the comparatively short distance 
between its base and its summit are found almost every variety of 
temperature, and corresponding varieties of vegetable and animal life. 
What curious “survivals” might be lingering in its higher regions, 
and what light these might throw upon the past history of the African 
continent, were subjects of scientific curiosity on which previous 
explorers had thrown but little light. The existence of these tropical 
snow-clad mountains was first made known to modern savants by @ 
German missionary named Rebmann, in 1848. They have since been 
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visited by passing travellers, German and English, including Mr. New 
and Mr. Thomson. But little was accomplished by these explorers in 
the way of collecting or making scientific observations. At last the 
British Association and the Royal Society determined to equip an 
expedition at their own expense for the purpose of observing and 
collecting everything that could be serviceable to science. Their choice 
fell happily upon Mr. H. H. Johnston, who, in spite of his youth, had 
already won his spurs in African exploration on the Congo. The 
expedition was necessarily on a small scale, the whole fund placed at 
Mr. Johnston’s disposal being only £1,000, out of which he had to pay 
all expenses from the day he left London, in March 1884, until his 
return on the last day of the same year. His instructions were to 
proceed direct to Kilima-njaro, reside in the vicinity of the mountain 
for at least six months, and collect as much as possible near the snow- 
line. In spite of many hindrances and disappointments, Mr. Johnston 
appears to have carried out his instructions very faithfully, and, on 
the whole, in the most satisfactory manner. In “The Kilima-njaro 
Expedition” we have the explorer’s own account of his doings and 
sufferings, together with the scientific results of his labours in collecting 
and observing. And a most interesting narrative it is, whether we 
look for exciting adventures or scientific information. The latter will 
be found collected in special chapters at the end of the volume, besides 
what is scattered plentifully through the pages of the personal narrative. 
His “finds” include nothing startling, but they are of indisputable 
value ; indeed, for scientific purposes, it is almost as important to know 
what is not to be found under given conditions as to know what is. 
Of the author’s many perilous adventures, and the risks he ran from 
wild beasts, and still more from savage potentates, and of the many 
bitter disappointments and annoyances he had to bear up against, we 
cannot attempt here to give any account. Readers who care for these 
things, and are pleased to see patience and fortitude triumphant, will 
do well to read Mr. Johnston’s straightforward, well-written narrative 
of a most instructive and interesting expedition to the highest known 
mountain of Africa, The book contains a great number of illustrations 
drawn by the author, and six maps showing his route, the distribution 
of languages, &c. We ought to have mentioned that Mr. Johnston 
has collected a good deal of information about the languages of the 
district, and compiled several vocabularies—imperfect, of course, but 
most valuable as a commencement. He believes that the district is of 
great commercial value, and not difficult to open up. There can be 
few more attractive spots in any quarter of the globe, if Mr. Johnston’s 
pictures of its climate, fertility, productions and scenery are not deceptive. 

A little more than a year ago the whole world was following with 
intense interest the fortunes of the English flying column dispatched by 
Lord Wolseley from Korti™ to cross the desert to Matammeh, thence 
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to send what aid they could to their solitary countryman who for nearly 
a year had held Khartoum against all the forces spiritual and material 
of the False Prophet. In the little volume before us the whole tale is 
told, in brief military fashion, by the one man who was competent to 
do it. Sir Charles Wilson, it will be remembered, was second in com- 
mand of the expedition, and when Stewart was fatally wounded at Abu 
Kru, Sir Charles succeeded him in the command, and on reaching the 
Nile started in two of Gordon’s “ penny steamers,” with two or three 
officers and a couple of dozen men of the Sussex Regiment, hoping to 
reach Khartoum in time to avert its fall. The story is one of sur- 
passing interest, whether regarded as a tale of adventure simply, or as 
a military exploit; and it loses nothing by being presented to us in the 
unpretending journal form in which Sir Charles wrote it at the time. 
It appears to us completely to dispose of the ungenerous attempt to fix 
on Sir Charles Wilson responsibility for the failure of the expedition. 

Two books, very similar to each other in matter, but very unequal 
in interest, on China and its people, lie before us: “‘ Wanderings in 
China,”" from the ever-pleasing pen of that most insatiable of globe- 
trotters, Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming; and ‘Everyday Life in 
China,”” by Mr. E.J. Dukes. Notwithstanding a multitude of recent 
books of the “ first impressions” style, China still appears to offer 
intelligent travellers and missionaries inexhaustible material for book- 
making. Nor is this to be wondered at when we consider the vast 
size and population of the empire, the antiquity, complexity, and high 
development of its civilization, and the jealousy with which, even now, 
the national privacy is guarded. Hence, in spite of the ‘ damnable 
iteration ” which vexes the soul of the conscientious reader of ordinary 
tourists’ books, there is plenty left for a pen so facile as Miss Cum- 
mings’, served by eyes and ears so quick, and memory so accurate as 
hers, to exercise its charms upon. Her ‘‘ Wanderings” is full 
of curious facts about Chinese ideas and practices. Many of 
these have been described before by other travellers, but 
we read them again in these pages with almost as great 
interest as when they enjoyed the advantage of novelty. We have 
read, for instance, many accounts of Ancestor Worship, but we 
find Miss Cumming’s remarks on it as fresh as if we had never heard 
of that custom. Of course it is obvious that Miss Cumming does not 
get her information solely by direct observation, and we should 
be better pleased if she had given references to the sources from which 
she draws. 

“Everyday Life in China” is rather dull reading after Miss 
Cumming’s bright pages. It deals chiefly in mission work. It is 
gratifying to find that missionaries are beginning to recognize the 
futility’ of preaching, and to devote themselves to more practical 





19 “ Wanderings in China.” By C. F. Gordon-Cumming. With Illustrations. 
Two vols. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 

20 «Everyday Life in China ; or, Scenes along River and Road in Fuh-Kien.” 
By Edwin Joshua Dukes. With a Map and Ihlustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. London; Religious Tract Society. 1885. 
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methods of enlightening the Chinese mind. Mr. Dukes, himself a 
missionary, tells us: “ An American gentleman in Canton had an 
audience of several hundred Chinese every day for nineteen years, but 
he declared he had never heard of one convert from all his preaching 
in public. An English gentleman in Canton told the writer that he had 
preached to a similar audience for twelve years, almost without omitting 
a day, and he too said he could not point to one convert as the result 
of such sustained effort.” Eleven thcusand sermons, and not one 
convert ! 

We have received :—‘ With Pack and Rifle in the Far South- 
west: Adventures in New Mexico, Arizona, and Central America.” 
A Book for Boys. By Achilles Daunt. (London, Edinburgh and 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons, 1886) ; ‘‘Indian-English and Indian 
Character.” By Ellis Underwood. (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & 
Co., 1885); “ Life Assurance: What it Costs and What it Should 
Cost.” By X. Y. Z. (Birmingham: White & Pike); “Sliding 
Scales in the Coal Industry.” A Paper read before the British Asso- 
ciation, Aberdeen, 1885 ; and “Sliding Scales in the Iron Industry.” 
A Paper read before the Manchester Statistical Society. Both by 
Professor J. E. C. Munro, LL.D. (Manchester and London: John 
Heywood, 1886); “Uno Sguardo.all’ Avvenire della Donna in 
Italia.” By Fanny Zampini Salazaro, (Napoli: Enrico Detken, 
Piazza Plebiscito, 1886) ; ‘‘The Truth about Elementary Education : 
with Suggestions for effecting the most needful Reforms.” By A. 
Sonnenschein (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1885); “ A Com- 
pendium of Castes and ‘Tribes found in India, Compiled from the 
(1881) Census Reports for the various Provinces (excluding Bur- 
mah) and Native States of the Empire.” By Eustace J. Kitts, B.C.S., 
M.R.A.S. (Bombay : Education Society’s Press, Bycuila, 1885); “ The 
Shire Highlands (East Central Africa) as Colony and Mission.” By 
John Buchanan, Planter at Zomba (Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons, 1885); “The True Woman: Elements of Char- 
acter drawn from the Life of Mary Lyon and others. A Book for 
Girls.” By W. M. Thayer (London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1886). 
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LL lovers of antiquity will welcome the appearance of Mr. 
Middleton’s book on Ancient Rome.) If any excuse is required 

for “adding one more to the already long list of books on the archeo- 
logy of Rome,” ample justification may be found, not only in the 
discoveries which have been made by excavations in late years, but 





1 “ Ancient Rome in 1885.” By J. Henry Middleton, Edmburgh: A, & C, 
Black. 
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also in the method which the author has pursued. In this book “an 
attempt has been made to describe the buildings of ancient Rome with 
increased attention to detail and methods of construction.” It seems 
needless to say that such an attempt could not be successfully accom- 
plished by any one but an expert in building construction, and all will 
recognize the value of a work which combines the accurate knowledge 
of an architect with the minute research of an antiquary. Among 
many new conclusions at which the author has arrived are two which 
are rather startling. These are the use of brick and concrete. It is 
rather a shock to find that the walls which one has been accustomed to 
look upon as made of solid brick are in reality of concrete. But it 
appears to be the case that this brickwork is nothing but a facing, the 
wall itself being made of concrete, even in the case of walls only seven 
inches thick. Even arches of brickwork, such as those in the wall of 
the Colosseum and the Pantheon, which at first sight would appear to 
be relieving arches, have no constructional value at all, the bricks 
only entering the wall to the depth of a few inches. The object of 
these arches must be, apparently, an unsolved puzzle, for as they were 
covered either with stucco or marble linings, they cannot have been 
intended for ornament. Still more curious is the conclusion to which 
the author has arrived as to the use of concrete in the arch. Both 
arches and domes were cast in one solid mass of concrete, which has 
the form but not the principle of the arch. Thus spaces much too 
large to be covered with a true arched vault were covered with a 
dome which, like a metal lid, exercised no lateral thrust whatever. 
Of this the most remarkable example is the dome of the Pantheon. 
Among smaller points in the account of the materials used by the 
Romans, we learn that tufa blocks were not split with wooden 
wedges: they show in some cases distinct marks of being worked 
with metal tools. Travertine again, if laid on its natural bed, is very 
strong; but if, as in the case of the Rostra, it is set upright, it is 
liable to split from end to end. A most ingenious suggestion is made 
that Monte Testaccio was a store heap of broken pots for making the 
cement called Opus Signinum. Lastly, it seems that we are not to 
rely upon the thickness of bricks as giving any certain clue to their 
date. Excavators have been hard at work in the last few years, and 
important discoveries have been made in the neighbourhood of the 
Forum and the Palatine. The most impertant of these are the Nova 
Via and the buildings adjoining it, and the house of the Vestals. 
The latter is especially interesting, not only as giving a very perfect 
plan of a house, but also for the portrait statues of the Vestals which 
were discovered. In the Forum itself the removal of the road which 
passed near the Arch of Severus has laid bare the remains of the 
Rostra. In plan the Rostra turns out to be rectangular. The Curia, 
which was rebuilt by Diocletian, may, Mr. Middleton thinks, be found 
in the Church of S. Adriano. The excavations in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pantheon serve to show that it never was connected 
with the Baths of Agrippa, and the rather wild theory that it was 
simply a caiidarium is satisfactorily disposed of. On the Esquiline 
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there have been lately discovered some very primitive cist tombs. 
The plans and drawings to scale are admirable. At the end of the 
book is given a plan of the Forum, coloured to show the material of 
all the existing remains. The house of Livia is unnecessarily described 
in the plan of the Palatine Hill as the house of Germanicus, which 
would give some trouble to those who have not seen Rome. Asa 
rule, Mr. Middleton’s conclusions are as clearly set forth as his plans; 
but there seems to be some little confusion about the extent of Roma 
Quadrata, If it covered the whole of the Palatine Hill, the Porta 
Mugonia must be situated farther to the east than the remains gene- 
rally identified with this gate. When it is said that the “whole 
summit” was occupied by Roma Quadrata, we must understand the 
part to the west of the Via di S. Bonaventura. It is not clear either 
whether we are to understand that the Romans were ignorant of the 
principle of the arch. Some remarks would almost seem to imply 
that this is the author’s opinion; but the existence of the flat arch in 
very early buildings, to say nothing of such an arch as the relieving 
arch in the Tabularium (figured p. 240), would of course imply the 
direct contrary. Those familiar with the recent excavations at Bath 
will remember that the roof of the baths there was constructed of 
hollow wedge-shaped box tiles, which seemed to have given great 
strength combined with lightness, Has any similar instance been 
found at Rome? 

We congratulate M. Duruy upon the appearance of a further portion 
of his magnificent work*—a work, he will permit us to say, thoroughly 
worthy of a citizen of the famous country that has inherited and pre- 
served so large a proportion of the genius of the great world-empire 
so well described in these pages. In every way these volumes are 
calculated thoroughly to satisfy the reader. Print, paper, maps and 
illustrations are all of the best quality, and the kernel corresponds to 
the shell that envelops it. The materials are well digested and well 
arranged, and the literary workmanship of a high order. Throughout 
the work all is good, solid and simple, and in the absence of fine 
writing, and the contempt for theory, entirely Roman in character. The 
first part of the fourth volume describes the leading features of the 
administrative reorganization of the Roman Commonwealth after it 
had been rescued by Julius Cesar and Octavius from the violent and 
rapacious aristocracy, into whose hands the guidance of the republic 
had fallen. In the course of our perusal, we cannot but notice the 
strong analogies that constantly occur between the system in question 
and that which is now developing in India under our eyes, alike as 
they are, in the revenue survey and the periodical assessment, upon 
which taxation is, in both cases, based ; in the fringe of dependent 
kingdoms, ranging from almost total subjection to titular dependence 
only; in the separation of the soldier and governing class from the 
citizen; in the great attention paid to internal communications; in the 





2 «History of Rome.” Ry Victor Duruy. Edited by the Rev. P. J. Mahaffy. 
Vol. IV. Parts I. and II,—From Augustus to Trajan. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co, 1885. 
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sedulous endeavour to develop commercial ties between the sovereign 
State and the dependency. Let us hope, however, that the experi- 
ence gained by the study of Roman government will enable our dele- 
gated rulers in India to avoid the errors in administration to which 
the fall of the great empire is mainly referable—viz., the gradual 
extinction of local government and the formation of a central bureau- 
cracy, which by excessive taxation finally crushed out all life in the 
provinces, and left them an easy prey to the foreign invader. We 
note with pleasure, as proofs of M. Duruy’s painstaking, his interesting 
description of the gradual transformation of Gauls and Germans, 
Spaniards and Moors, into Roman citizens ; of the commercial relations 
with the provinces, and the military organization of the frontiers, and 
of the state of literature, science and art of the period. Very curious is 
the account of the religious system, the restoration of the worship of 
the household Lares, and of the genius of the emperor as a means by 
which to establish a religious tie between Rome and the western pro- 
vinces, and the recognition of a small number of national divinities. 
In fact, the empire was established in heaven as well as on earth, by 
the institution of an official religion, whose source was the emperor. 
With respect to Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, it is not intended 
here to allude tothe private lives of these emperors; suflice it to say, 
that during their reigns the newly established empire showed no sign 
of weakness, but the civil war which closed that of Nero brought 
the empire dangerously near to dissolution, and it needed all the 
genius and resolution of Vespasian and his successors, Trajan and the 
Antonines, to re-establish the tottering State, and to perfect the work 
of construction begun by Julius and Augustus. A pleasant account 
of the domestic life of the age, chiefly drawn from materials furnished 
by Pompeii, is also given. With the life of Trajan (whose achieve- 
ments in Dacia and the East are fully recounted, and whose capacity 
for business is well exemplified in his dialogues with the younger 
Pliny) the present instalment of M. Duruy’s work comes to an end; 
but we trust that no long time will elapse before we have again the 
pleasure of renewing our acquaintance with the author. 

The title of Sir George Cox’s book® is to a certain extent a mis- 
nomer, for of the ten distinguished men of ancient Greece whose acts 
are chronicled by him, Cimon, Phormio and Demosthenes; though ot 
deservedly high reputation as soldiers or sailors (in Athens the terms 
seem at that time to be convertible), can hardly be described as states- 
men ; Cleon and Nicias, if statesmen at all, were certainly not of a 
high order in point of merit; practically but two, Pericles and 
Brasidas, showed exceptional ability. There is also a further objec- 
tion to the form in which the author has seen fit to arrange his matter, 
and if the materials had been worked up into a short history of the 
struggle between Athens and Sparta, much useless repetition would 
have been avoided, and the actors in the drama would have fallen 
more easily and naturally into their proper places, Apart from these 





3 “Lives of Greek Statesmen.’’ Second Series. By the Rev. Sir Geo, W. Cox, 
Bart.,M.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1886. 
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defects, the book possesses very considerable merit, and we hope to 
have before us at some future time pictures by the same hand of the 
group of statesmen and soldiers who surround the central figure of 
Lysander. 

“The Land of Greece”* is an extremely handsome and well- 
executed piece of bookmaking, but it is not, neither does it profess 
to be, an original work. The description of the origin of Athens, 
the speculations as to the Pelasgians, the migration of the Dacians, 
&c. &c., with which the works of Grote and others have familiarized 
us, reappear in these pages accompanied with a well-written account 
of the topography of the country, and illustrated by a number of well- 
designed engravings and maps. 

The publication of M. Fauriel’s unfinished “‘ Memoirs of the Reign 
of the First Consul” * will not add to Napoleon’s reputation for moral 
qualities, though it will serve as an additional proof of the determina- 
tion and astuteness with which he sought absolute power. The 
manuscript was found among Condorcet’s papers, and was identified 
by the handwriting as the work of Claude Fauriel, who was professor 
at the Sorbonne till 1844, and was an intimate friend of Madame Con- 
dorcet. The memoir only covers a short time, and is principally con- 
cerned with the death (murder, M. Fauriel considers it) of General 
Pichegru, and the trial of General Moreau and Georges Cadoudal 
and their accomplices for what was called the English conspiracy. 
Napoleon is accused in the plainest language of instigating his 
enemies to treasonable practices in order to have a fair pretext for 
putting them out of the way, and of circulating gross falsehoods about 
Moreau’s conduct of the campaign in Germany. As to the evidence 
produced at the trial of the conspirators, most of it was procured by a 
use of torture as unscrupulous as the worst times of the Tudors and 
Stuarts in England, and, if M. Fauriel is to be believed, the long disused 
instruments were brought out again for the purpose. The translation 
is very easy and clear, but there are a few careless mistakes, such as 
giving the death of Admiral Bruix on one page as 25th March 1805, 
and on another as 18th March 1802. Unluckily, the editor has not 
— an index necessary, in which his readers will not agree with 

im. - 

The memoirs of Napoleon’s second empress* are unfortunate 
in appearing before a public whose interest in the subject has almost 
entirely died away, and also in the heroine, in whose career no skill 
of the biographer can awaken a spark of sympathy, or depict her as 
any other than what she was—viz., an easy-tempered, good-humoured, 
selfish woman, with no marked traits of character, either good or bad 
—a woman to whom might with justice be applied the sarcastic 





4 “The Land of Greece.’? By Charles Henry Hanson. London: T. Nelson & 


Sons. 1886. 
5 “The Last Days of the Consulate.” From the French of M. Fauriel. 


Edited by M. L. Latoure. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1885. 
6 “The Memoirs of the Empress Marie Louise.” From the French of 
Saint Arnaud. London: Remington & Co. 1886. 
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remark of Dickens, “that anybody in the company might have ex- 
changed minds with any other and nobody would have found it out.” 
It is not, however, with Marie Louise that we are at present concerned, 
but rather with the events then passing round her, which, however 
interesting to Lords Chamberlain, students of the Peerage and Court 
Circular, and others of the same class so deservedly esteemed by 
Messrs. Thackeray, Carlyle and Co., would fail in amusing the ordi- 
nary reader but for the apparent naiveté and the real quiet humour 
displayed by M. St. Arnaud, who for all his courtly language may 
occasionally be suspected of being a Republican in disguise. An 
extract or two (taken at random, and read between the lines or not 
at pleasure) will better illustrate our meaning. Page 154: “ Never 
had any ambassador a better reception, nor was any embassy ever ful- 
filled with greater dignity and nobility. The prince distributed more 
than 60,000 francs in the house which was furnished for him, In 
every step he comported himself admirably, and, in spite of the honours 
which were showered upon him, I do not think there is a single in- 
dividual whose self-love can possibly have been wounded.” Again, in 
the chapter, no doubt truthfully but somewhat oddly, entitled ‘‘ The 
Handing Over,” p. 164, we come upon the following: “I had brought 
with me a gimlet, with which I bored several holes in the door of our 
room. This little indiscretion, which was not mentioned in the pro- 
ceedings, gave us the pleasure of contemplating at our ease the 
features of our young and new sovereign, I need not say that our 
ladies were the most eager to make use of the little openings I had 
contrived. The impression produced by the gracious and majestic 
aspect of the empress on the inquisitive males and females who thus 
looked at her, was excellent. Marie Louise was standing upright 
before the throne. Her tall figure was perfect. Her hair was fair 
and beautiful. Her blue eyes bespoke all the candour and innocence 
of her soul. Her whole countenance was redolent of freshness and 
goodness. She wore a robe of gold brocade figured with large flowers 
in natural colours, which from its weight must have fatigued her 
excessively. She had suspended from her neck a portrait of Napoleon 
enriched with sixteen magnificent diamonds which cost altogether 
500,000 francs.” ‘To see so much candour, freshness and innocence, 
gold brocade and diamonds, from so limited a point of view, is ex- 
tremely creditable to the reporter. One more quotation as a foil to 
the last, and we have done. Page 167: “The men of both Courts 
met and indulged in the usual style of conversation, but I never saw 
a circle of women in a more constrained attitude, or any meeting so 
devoid of sympathy as was conspicuous by reason of the cold reserve 
and haughty silence of these Austrian ladies, who compelled in their 
turn to pay in their sex, in the person of the princess sacrificed to our 
good fortune, the cost of the war, disavowed as far as they could the 
submission with which their government associated them, They 
handed over to us their last sign of defeat with an ill grace, which 
their husbands, tired of the war, did not display.” 

The true position of the Church of England, according to the late 
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Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Dublin,’ is “to furnish a point of 
union between the other reformed and the other hitherto unreformed 
Churches. But by approaching too near to either of them, we 
should entirely sacrifice that position.” Our retention of episcopacy, the 
professor thought, qualifies us to be a rallying point for any continental 
Church which might throw off the dominion of Rome ; but if we were 
to sacrifice the common basis of Protestantism, it would make our 
present isolated position not only logically untenable but visibly 
absurd. This is rather a neat way of applying the old maxim about 
the via media. A moderate tone, and a power of seeing more than one 
side to a question, pervades the lectures, and makes them not only 
instructive but very pleasant reading. That reformations do not 
always succeed in consequence of the intrinsic truth of the doctrines 
taught, but because there is plenty of soil congenial to the growth of 
new ideas, is a fact not always recognized by members of a reformed 
church. “It was, you may rely upon it,” says the Bishop, “to a very 
great extent, just the same sort of persons who were carried off by the 
reformation under I.uther and Calvin, and by the counter-reformation 
under Loyola and Philip Neri, by what was called the Evangelical 
Movement in the close of the last century, and by the Tract Movement 
a few years ago ; and just the same persons who are wandering about 
the kingdom with cold feet and hot heads as Passionists and Redemp- 
torists at present, would have been preaching on Kennington Common 
amid a shower of mud and turnip-tops in the days of Whitefield’s 
popularity.” The same insight is shown in the comparison of the founders 
of the Franciscan and Dominican Orders to Wesley and Whitefield, 
in their theological opinions, Francis and Wesley being what we should 
now call Arminian, and Dominic and Whitefield Calvinistic. In 
worldly matters, however, the comparison must be reversed, for 
Dominic possessed, like Wesley, the severe governing systematic genius 
which enabled them both to form societies which have lived prac- 
tically unchanged ; while the Franciscans soon split up into Observants, 
Conventuals, and Capucins, with other subdivisions, much as the 
Methodists have done. There are two unfinished lectures on post- 
apostolic miracles, which would have been interesting if completed. To 
judge from the fragments, the view taken of them would have been 
sceptical. 

The origin of the Essenes,* the Jewish ascetic and socialistic sect, has 
puzzled many historians. Some have considered their peculiarities 
to be a development of pure Judaism, others see Parsee and even 
Buddhistic influence, while it has been suggested that Josephus’ 
references to the sect, as existing in the second century B.c., are 
erroneous, and that the Essenes were nothing more nor less than 
Christians, The latest writer on the subject discusses these views, 
and leans to the opinion that their tenets and practices are the result 
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of Pythagoreanism grafted on to Pharisaism, Their seclusion, con- 
stant purifying baths and white raiment, show a desire to keep ina 
state of the highest ceremonial cleanness. Their common meals were 
a guarantee that no unclean food would be offered, and community of 
goods would soon develop from such a close connection. Even their 
refusal of marriage may be explained as due to a desire to abstain 
from acts by which uncleanness was contracted. The anti-Jewish 
features, such as the adoration of the sun, the refusal to offer animals 
for sacrifice, and the belief in the pre-existence of the soul, are distinctly 
Pythagorean. But then the question arises, how did Pythagoreanism 
come to affect the Jews? Perhaps when East and West were drawn 
nearer together by the conquests of Alexander the Great—and 
perhaps also considering the enigmatical form of Pythagoreanism—it 
is possible that both it and Essenism have a common Oriental ancestor. 
It is wonderful, considering how well the Bible is known in England, 
how little trouble is taken to understand it thoroughly. As a store- 
house of facts bearing on the state of society and thought in the times 
of the New Testament, there is no better book than this of Dr. 
Schiirer’s, though it is perhaps a little too overloaded with Hebrew 
and Greek for some readers. An abridgment of it would be most 
useful, and probably very popular. The view of Judaism 
presented by Dr. Schiirer is disparaging. He sees the crowds 
of victims daily slaughtered in the Temple, the never-ending 
discussion between rival schools as to the interpretation of 
the law, what kind of knots may be untied ona Sabbath, whether 
a wooden key with metal teeth is capable of defilement, and such 
things; and points out how this subjection of individual, moral, and 
religious life destroyed freedom, which is of the essence of moral 
action. But he hardly gives sufficient weight to the higher morality 
which is traceable in the teaching of some of the Rabbis, which found 
its ultimate development in Christianity, The translation, the joint 
work of a lady and gentleman, is disfigured by unusual words and 
phrases, such as abnormity, normative, philosopheme, connoisseurs in 
morality. And what can “the first tongs for the preparation of future 
tongs” created in the twilight before the Sabbath be? and how did the 
Jews manage to write with india-rubber? 

The new number of the Epochs of History Series’ is an extremely 
useful and well-written little book, which will certainly add to the 
deservedly high reputation both of the author and of the series. It 
also avoids a defect apparent in several of the series, in that many of 
the subjects relate to our insular affairs only, and not to matters of 
European interest—e.g., of the series of seventeen epochs, eight only 
relate to continental affairs, seven to those of England, and two, 
although on purely English subjects, include also contemporary foreign 
events. The present volume is chiefly remarkable for its adherence to the 
cardinal principles of the series—viz., to make the division of history 
horizontal rather than vertical, to omit superfluous names, to treat the 
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subjects in an interesting manner, and to include as many contempo- 
raneous events as can with justice be brought within the scope of the 
inquiry. In this last requisite the “Early Hanoverians” is very 
satisfactory, nearly every detail—military, political, religious, literary, 
and scientific—having met with its due recognition. The only omis- 
sion at all conspicuous is the absence of all allusion to the social and 
domestic life of the epoch, a matter which, with all due deference to 
Professor Morris, certainly deserves fuller treatment at his hands, 
The book is notwithstanding an exceedingly good one, and deserves 
to be extensively read. 

The volume” in which Professor Blackie furnishes his answer 
to the all-important question, What does History teach ?—first, in 
regard to the State, and then in regard to the Church—is, though 
small in bulk, like the proverbial egg, “full of meat.” We do not 
turn over a single page before we are tempted to quote from it, so 
impressive is the statement of fact with which it commences: 


History, whether founded on reliable record, or on monuments, or on the 
scientific analysis of the great fossil tradition called language, knows nothing 
of the earliest beginnings. The seed of human society, like the seed of the 
vegetable growth, lies underground in darkness, and its earliest processes are 
invisible to the outward eye. Speculations about the descent of the primeval 
man from a monkey, of the primeval monkey from an ascidian, and of the 
primeval ascidian from a protoplastic bubble, though they may act as a potent 
stimulus to the biological research of the hour, certainly never can from the 
starting-point of a profitable philosophy of history. 


This is followed by a most striking contrast drawn between the 
man and the brute, leading up to the definition of man as “ an animal 
that lives by the conception of ideals, whose destiny it is to spend his 
strength, and, if need be, to lay down his life, for the realization of 
such ideals.” This seems to us excellently stated, and excellently stated 
too are the conclusions to which the professor arrives, though there 
will undoubtedly be those who will more or less disagree with them, to 
be found probably chiefly among the men engaged in practical politics, 
who nevertheless might do well to think upon them. As when he 
Says : 


What requires to be represented in a reasonable representative system is 
not so much individuals as qualities, capacities, interests, and types. Every 
class should be represented, rather than every man in a class. Besides, the 
quality of votes which democracy demands on the principle that I am as good 
as you, and perhaps a little better, is utterly false, and tends to nourish conceit 
and impertinence, to banish all reverence, and to ignore all distinctions in 
society. Anyhow, there can be no doubt that great masses of men, acting 
together on exciting occasions, are peculiarly liable to hasty resolutions and 
violent opinions ; all democracies therefore are unsafe which are unprovided 
with checks in the form of an Upper Chamber, composed of more cool mate- 
rials, that makes.them independent of the fever and faction of the hour. A 
strong democracy stands as much in need of an aristocratic rein as a strong 
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aristocracy does of a democratic spur Never too frequently can we 
repeat, in reference to all public acts, no less than to the conduct of individuals 
in private life, that ALL EXTREMES ARE WRONG; .... that the more mettle- 
some the charger the more need of a firm rein and a cautious rider. 


Professor Blackie’s conclusions in regard to the Church will not 
assist our friends of the Liberation Society ; but none will, we think, 
combat his view, that our evangelists, if the Church is to fulfil its 
mission, 


must not allow the Gospel to be handled, what is too often the case, as a 
mere message of hope and comfort in view of a future world; but they must 
make it walk directly into the complex relations of modern society, and think 
that it has done nothing till the ideal of sentiment and conduct which it 
preached on Sunday has been more or less practised on Monday. 


Mr. Oscar Browning, in the preface to his volume of ‘‘ Despatches 
of Earl Gower,” English ambassador in Paris during the eventful 
period 1790-2, has confided to the public the information that 
it required no small degree of perseverance on his part to find a 
publisher for this valuable contribution to the material for authentic 
history of the French Revolution; .all London publishers to whom he 
applied refused the venture, and as they may be presumed to know 
their own business best, their decision was probably founded on good 
grounds from their own point of view. Mr. Browning himself seems 
to acknowledge that there is an absence of piquancy and vivacity in 

_this diplomatic correspondence ; that indeed it derives its value from 
the fact that “the French Revolution has been so often lifted by sen- 
sational writers into the region of cataclysmal and almost superhuman 
occurrences, that a narrative is especially acceptable which tends to 
range it among the facts which appeal to our ordinary experience.” 
This gives the cue to the character of the correspondence; but the 
London publisher’s experience has probably taught him that merit of 
this sort proves acceptable only to a limited number of persons, and 
that something besides this is required to create a large circulation. 
The volume, indeed, aims rather at ranging with the Calendars of 
State Papers issued from the Record Office, and in its measure at 
supplying what Mr. Browning considers an omission on the part of 
the authorities there, who should, he thinks, immediately set about 
publishing documents ‘ belonging to a period of history which must 
be accurately known by us if we are to form a sound judgment on the 
foreign complications of our own time.” This question, however, may 
safely be left for discussion elsewhere than here. In addition to Lord 
Gower’s despatches, the volume contains a few letters from Mr. 
Lindsay, who was left as Chargé d’Affaires after Lord Gower’s depar- 
ture, and a number of letters written by Col. Munro, a spy in the pay 
of the British Government, to Lord Grenville, from September 1792 
to January 1793. These last have some of that picturesqueness 
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wanting in Lord Gower’s despatches, and do lift the occurrences into. 
the “region of the cataclysmal,” as, indeed, they could scarcely fail 
to do, seeing that he was an eye-witness of the September massacres and 
that it came within his province to describe then. But what pen could 
adequately make us realize the horrors of the scenes then enacted ? 
Mr. Browning has also been able to include an interesting diary of the 
second Lord Palmerston, written in France during July and August 
1791. He has prefixed in his introduction a rapid summary of events 
during the period covered by the correspondence, and appended a 
useful index. On the whole, this is a work rather for the history 
writer than the history reader, and by the former will no doubt be 
cordially welcomed. f 
Mr. George Teeling’s collection of Lord O’Hagan’s Speeches and/ 
Arguments * must be welcomed, both as a valuable addition to Irish! 
history and as a literary work, in consideration of its style. Lord 
O'Hagan was one of those who at his earliest manhood had attained 
to a position which was but little short of complete success. He was 
called to the Bar at twenty-three years of age, and took up his resi- 
dence in the town of Newry, where he remained until the year 1840. 
The first speech selected for this work is one made on the occasion of 
some Irish magistrates being deprived of their commissions of the 
peace for having attended Repeal meetings or joined the Repeal 
Association, of which association he himself was a member, having 
joined it as a Federalist. There was some doubt whether a Federalist 
ought to have been admitted as a member, but O’Connell’s influence 
soon opened the door for him, and there seems to have been but one 
opinion about the correctness of such a move, and this speech showed 
at once the value of this admirable young speaker. In 1851, at the 
Rotunda in Dublin, he spoke, on the occasion of a meeting there to 
protest against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, with all the eloquence ofa 
powerful orator, against the imputations which had been hurled against 
the Catholic Hierarchy. Ata meeting held in Dublin in 1853 he 
seconded a resolution to petition Parliament against Mr. Chambers’ 
Nunnery Bill; and in the same year he delivered a speech at a meeting 
of the Catholics of Dublin, in the Dominican Church, for the purpose 
of soliciting aid for the erection of a new church, in both of which 
speeches he showed his abilities and powers asa pleader. In 1857, 
in handing over the statue of the poet Moore to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Dublin, he commented, in words such as Moore himself 
would certainly have rejoiced over, on the fact of there being no 
memorials to illustrious Irishmen in Dublin. In 1870 he visited 
Belfast—his native town—and delivered a speech at the distribution 
of prizes in the Belfast Workmen’s Exhibition. His famous defence 
of Charles Gavin Duffy, who was prosecuted in 1842, is the first 
given of a number of powerful arguments at the Bar ; against him and 
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another young lawyer are arrayed “the greatest of the Irish Bar—the 
greatest in rank, in ability, and experience—marshalled to secure the 
conviction of our client, with all the power of the Government to 
sustain them, and all the influence of high office and social station to 
advance this first assault in latter days on the liberty of the Irish 
press.” When the State trials took place in 1844—the Queen v, 
O’Connell and others—he moved for a new trial on behalf of Charles 
Gavin Duffy. Of his other selected arguments here given, one par- 
ticularly attracts attention—viz., his defence of a priest of Russian 
birth, who was accused of having burnt the authorized version of the 
Bible at Kingstown. The trial took place on December 7, 1855, 
cand resulted in the acquittal of the accused. We have fifteen of his 
parliamentary speeches, and perhaps those in defence of the Juries 
Act and the compensation for Disturbance Bill are most noteworthy. In 
taking the latter, which was the most important measure of that time— 
‘viz., 1881—he did not take the same line as statesmen on his side of 
‘the House, but adopted the theory that mutual benefits would come 
‘to both landlord and tenant from the Bill, and he quoted at some 
Jength from the evidence given before the Bessborough Commis- 
‘sion in support of his statements. There are valuable notes at the 
end of the book, which will help to elucidate matters for English 
people. 

The last book on the Soudan campaign which was noticed in these 
pages was written by an officer not in high command, and anony- 
mously. The author exposed with no unsparing hand the mistakes and 
-carelessness which cost so many lives, and subjected the troops to such 
constant danger. Now we have another book on the same subject by 
‘the commanding officer of the force which rowed up the Nile,’ and he 
‘has a very different story to tell. “An officer who was there” 
-describes causeless night alarms, when English troops fired at each 
other, or at dimly seen objects which were mistaken for enemies, 
while Major-General Brackenbury says that “ not once in any camp I 
had been in had there ever been a sign of a false alarm.” So much 
‘for carefulness and constant supervision ; but why could not the same 
be said of the whole army? The conditions were fairly similar. As a 
feat of transport the passage of the rowing boats up the Nile was most 
‘satisfactory, and it is amusing now to read the prophecies of failure 
which appeared in the Army and Navy Gazette. Of the 215 boats 
which got up to Huella, about five-and-twenty miles below Abu 
‘Hamed, only three had been damaged and repaired, while one had 
‘been totally wrecked, though there were more casualties coming back. 
The voyage up stream was the hardest work, but the return was 
infinitely more dangerous: the difference in speed may be judged 
from the time of the journeys—thirty-one days up and nine down. 
The passage of the rapids was exciting, and the kind of work that 
few English watermen could manage. At Umhaboah there was a 
choice between two passages : 
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That to the right was straicht, but there was a clear fall of nearly three 
feet at one place. That to the left had no actual waterfall, but it was 
a rushing inclined plane, its worst feature being that the channel was 
narrow, and turned at right angles in the very worst part of the shoot. ‘They 
had elected for this latter passage, but considered no one should descend 
it except the necessary two voyageurs (bowman and steerer) and the six men 
required to row each boat. All others were ordered to walk, and all arms 
were portaged. ‘The voyageurs walked to see the shoot before attempting to 
pass it. They said it was bad, but practicable. To me it seemed as bad as 
bad could be. The channel turned to the left, and then sharply at right angles 
to the right, Just at this turn two great rocks stood outin mid-stream. It 
was necessary to pass between them: the least error in steering would be 
fatal. To make the turn too soon would bring the boat on to the right-hand 
rock ; to wait too long would sweep her on to the left-hand rock. Sitting 
under the shadow of a great rock, I watched this triumph of skill over a diffi- 
culty that, to any one unaccustomed to- such work, would have seemed 
insuperable. Boat after boat came down at lightning speed, the men giving 
way with might and main to give steering power; the bowmen standing cool 
and collected, watching the water, and only using the oar should the steersman 
seem to require help; the steersman bringing round the boat with marvellous 
judgment at the right moment. Now and then an error of half a second 
brought a boat on to the edge of the left-hand rock, and she rose and fell like 
a horse jumping a fence. But in the day’s work only one boat of the Gordons 
and one of the Staffords were wrecked. ° 


In another rapid four boats struck on rocks, and two of them had 
to be abandoned; and a few days after, several of the boats went over 
a fall of about three feet, like a Thames weir in flood, and it was here 
that the first accident occurred, for two wounded men were upset and 
drowned. This part of the expedition reflects great credit both on 
the heads that arranged it and the men who carried it out. Would 
that it had a more useful result! Surely the cutting down of date 
palms is a severity from which civilized troops should refrain. To burn 
houses and crops may be a necessary punishment for the living, but 
to destroy the permanent resources of a country cannot be right. 
According to a new apostle of Radicalism,‘ “it may be sad to learn 
that our idol has great faults and innumerable weak points; but we 
must not allow ourselves to be surprised or to change our opinions of 
his greatness because his defects happen to be detected.” That is to 
say, we are to continue to bow down and worship the golden image 
that Nebuchadnezzar the king set up (so long as the king is the many- 
headed multitude), even after we find out that part thereof is brass 
and part thereof miry clay. It was this temper that spoilt our 
Commonwealth, by first a Protectorate and then a Restoration ; it was 
this temper that made the French Republic only a step to an empire ; 
and it is this tendency that will lead us into the two evils of over-legis- 
lation and personal government, unless education will provide the check. 
The book from which this remark has been quoted consists chiefly 
of an account of John Wilkes and Horne Tooke and their friends. It 
is readable enough, as it ought to be when the extravagances of a novel 
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like “ Chrysal ” are retailed as sober fact ; but the author's knowledge 
of history may be gauged from his talking of Englishmen coming 
home from the wars in the Holy Land in the time of Elizabeth, and 
his knowledge of literature by his giving the motto of Sir Francis 
Dashwood’s club at Medmenham as “ fait ce que voudras,” and calling 
it “‘ the rule of Rabellais” (sic). And more: what evidence has he of 
Sterne’s being admitted to the Medmenham orgies? It is not likely, 
to say the least of it. 

“‘ Where there is no vision,” says the Scripture, “the people perish.” 
But we are not told how much visions do to make people alive, either 
spiritually, mentally, or bodily. And Dr. Wilkinson, in his Life of 
Swedenborg,” the greatest seer of modern times, does not much help us. 
Some of the visions were practical enough, as when he suddenly told 
a manufacturer whom he met at a party to go home to his mills, which 
were on fire; and his vision of the fire at Stockholm when at Gothen- 
burg, three hundred miles off, might have been of some use, though it 
was too late to stop the destruction. Others are more or less 
humorous, like the following :— 


One day a certain prelate, Archbishop Troilius, whose greatest pleasure con- 
sisted in playing the game of ‘“‘tresett,” and who had lately lost one of his 
gambiing friends, Erland Broman, met Swedenborg, a short time after Broman’s 
death, in a large party, and wished to arause himself and the rest of the com- 
pany at Swedenborg’s expense. He asked him therefore, in a jocular tone, 
“ By-the-bye, Assessor, tell us something about the spirit world. How does my 
friend Broman spend his time there?” Swedenborg answered instantly : “I 
saw him but afew hours ago shuffling his cards in the company of the Evil One, 
and he was only waiting for your grace to make up a game at tresett.” The 
conversation between the Archbishop and Swedenborg was thus brought to a 
close. 


At another time, when a friend called on him, he was conversing 
with Virgil, ‘‘ whom he conducted with bows through the apartment, 
and out at the opposite door, repeating at the same time and in the 
most beautiful and fluent Latin, various obligations, and begging an 
early repetition of the visit.” The other caller, it must be said, saw 
no one, and could not induce the seer to impart to him any of the in- 
formation which the ghostly visitor had given him about the state of 
Rome during the reign of Augustus. The vision of ‘“ those who are 
devoted to conviviality in eating” is a moral one, and worthy of a 
place in a new “ Struwelpeter ” : 


In the middle of the day an angel spoke to me, and told me not to cat too 
much at table. While he was with me there plainly appeared to me a kind cf 
vapour steaming from the pores of the body. It was a most visible watery 
vapour and fell downwards to the ground upon the carpet, where it collected 
and turned into divers vermin, which were gathered together under the table, 
and in a moment went off with a pop or noise. A fiery light appeared within 
them and a sound was heard pronouncing that all the vermin that could 
possibly be generated by unseemly appetite were thus cast out of my body and 
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burnt up, and that I was nowcleansed from them. Hence we may know what 
luxury and the like have for their bosom contents. 


The limitations of the power of vision are curious. Swedenborg 
could see the Count Brahe, several days after his execution, returning 
to his former life, and “‘ carried into the evils which he had made his 
own before he died.” He could see the spirits of Mercury and the 
moon dwarfs, “ who do not speak from the lungs, but from a quantity 
of air collected in the abdomen,” but he could not sce the planet 
Herschel, which had not yet been discovered. A scientific man him- 
self, the seer did not wish his statements to be taken merely on his 
authority, but to be examined, and their truth decided by intrinsic 
evidence. The result will.mainly depend on the intellectual character 
of the inquirer. Morally, belief in these visions will do no more 
harm than any other religion. 

A contribution to the biography of Isaac Newton ” has just appeared 
in the form of a pamphlet, written by the late Professor De Morgan, 
discussing the relations of his niece, Catherine Barton, with Lord 
Halifax. Voltaire’s inuendo is well known: “Isaac Newton avait une 
niéce assez aimable, nommée Madame Conduit, elle plus beaucoup au 
grand T'rrésorier Halifax. Le calcul infinitesimal et la gravitation ne 
lui auraient servi de rien sans une jolie niéce.” This is quite in Vol- 
taire’s style, but not original, and doubtless founded on Mrs. Manley’s 
description of Bartica as the mistress of Lord Halifax, who is repre- 
' sented as saying that he had got her “ worthy ancient parent a good 
post for connivance.” Circumstances no doubt were suspicious, for 
she certainly lived in the house of Lord Halifax, where Swift, who was 
very much attached to her, used to meet her. ‘lhe Professor, how- 
ever, brings forward a number of arguments, such as phrases used in 
letters, the conditions of Lord Halifax’s will, and so on, which singly 
may not be of much force, but jointly make it most probable that a 
secret marriage existed, which was known to a small circle of friends. 
The manner in which the subject is treated, the acuteness in seizing 
on minute points which support the thesis, and the familiar acquaint- 
ance with a past phase of society, will interest those who care but 
little for the defence of Newton’s moral character, which was evidently 
the chief object for which the book was written. 

Readers of the Jdler will perhaps remember ‘“ Jack Whirler,” the 
business man who distributes himself between his two houses so that 
he is to be found in neither; who dines at full speed, as the dogs of 
Egypt drink for fear ef the crocodiles; and ‘‘ who cannot stand still 
because he is wanted in another place, and who is wanted in many 
places because he stays in none.” This was John Newbery, the bookseller 
and patent medicine seller,!’ whose name is associated on the one hand 
with “The Vicar of Wakefield” and ‘ Goody Two Shoes,” and on 
the other with “ James’ Fever Powder” and “ The Cephalic Snuff.” 
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The two houses to which Johnson refers were the Bible and Crown, 
near Devereux Court, Temple Bar, and the Golden Ball, in Castle 
Alley, near the Royal Exchange. These two houses were soon given 
up, and tke businesses united at the Bible and Sun, 64 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and it is still carried on by his successors, Griffith and 
Farran, only a few doors off, at 20 Ludgate Hill, the west corner of 
the Churchyard. Children’s books were a speciality of the firm, a class 
of book which is soon destroyed, and finds its way to the waste-paper 
basket. No doubt many of the books mentioned in Mr. Welsh’s list 
are now very rare, and worth hunting for in old cupboards in old 
‘houses. Newbery’s family came.from Berkshire, and one of his ances- 
tors was Ralph Newberie, the well-known publisher in the time of 
good Queen Bess, who was Master of the Stationers’ Company in 1598. 
Mr. Welsh does not attempt to carry the pedigree further. Was he 
descended from Jack of Newbury, who sent his own men, clothed in 
his own cloth, to fight for his king and country at Flodden, and whose 
memory is still fresh in his native town? Whether this was so or 
not, he was as successful as a publisher as Jack was as a clothier, and 
his success was somewhat due to his skill in puffing, one book puffing 
another in a very ingenious manner. | Part of the volume is occupied 
by the autobiography of John’s son, Francis Newbery, who was edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors’ School, Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, and who very wisely gave up his intention 
of practising as a doctor in favour of the paternal business. Unluckily, 
the autobiography is so abridged that all autobiographical flavour is 
lost, and not much left but the bare facts,-which to some people are 
not as important or interesting as the traits of character. The por- 
traits of Newbery and his wife, after Romney, are very charming. 
From the “ Life of John Hullah,” which has just been published 
by his wife, the first five chapters being autobiographical, we learn 
that he was born at Worcester in 1812, according to the only autho- 
rity which she is able to give—viz., Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians.” in his early youth he developed a tast for music, 
which, in spite of many difficulties thrown in his way, became his 
profession, and he employed all his energies in work which added so 
much to the methods of teaching and learning music. There are many 
pleasing incidents of both his public and private life which cannot fail 
to be read with interest. ‘The lessons he received in music when a 
boy seem to have been but few, and he mentions the fact that of his 
acquaintances none were “musical.” The first musical persons he 
appears to have met with were after 1826, and in 1829 he became a 
pupil of William Horsley, Mus. Bac. Oxon. His first composition—a 
glee—met with some encouragement from a Mr. Gale. In 1833 he 
became a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, where he remained 
about two years under Crivelli. Some portion of an opera called 
“ The Village Coquettes,” set to music by him, was played for the first 
time in 1836, and was a decided success. He was imally launched on 
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his musical career in 1838, says his biographer, and at a meeting in 
Exeter Hall in 1841 he explained his system. This system he worked 
at unceasingly for the remainder of his life, as a writer, organist, and 
Government servant. He died in 1884, and left behind a name which 
will ever be remembered with gratitude. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the translator of the “Journal Intime of 
Henri-Frederic Amiel,’ has had it in her power to recommend the 
work to the English public with some influential critical testimonies of 
an enthusiastic character, proceeding from no less personages than 
M. Scherer, M. Renan, and Mark Pattison, the late Rector of Lincoln. 
The last wrote, not long before his-death, to M. Scherer, the editor of 
the Journal in its original shape : 


I wish to convey to you, sir, the thanks of one at least of the public for 
giving the light to this precious record of a unique experience. I say unique, 
but I can vouch that there is in existence at least one other soul which has 
lived through the same struggles, mental and moral, as Amiel. In your 
pathetic description of the volonté qui voudrait vouloir, mais impuissante & 
se fournir a elle-méme des motifs, of the repugnance for all action—the soul 
petrified by the sentiment of the infinite—in all this I recognise myself—Celuz 
qui a déchiffré le secret de la vie finie, quien a lu le mot, est sorti du 
monde des vivants, il est mort de fait. I can feel forcibly the truth of this. 
as it applies to myself.” ; 


Such testimony as this at least excites the interest of curiosity ; but, 
nevertheless, und. even though it be as Mrs. Ward says, that 
‘‘among those who think and read it is beginning to be generally 
recognised that another book has been added to the books that live,” 
we doubt whether it will secure a very wide audience. That audience, 
however, may possibly be fit though few. The author of these some- 
what mournful reflections—they resolve themselves more or less into 
one long lament—was during his lifetime scarcely known beyond the 
town of Geneva, at the Academy of which place he held in succession the 
posts of Professor of Austhetics and French Literature and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy ; and even at Geneva “he made no mark.” His 
friends commonly regarded him in his lifetime, with surprised dis- 
appointment, as.a man of great abilities, who yet accomplished next to- 
nothing, and the sense of unprofitableness was clearly also the burden 
that rested on his own soul—the ghost that haunted him through life. 
But he wrote a voluminous journal, running to 17,000 folio pages of 
MS., containing undoubtedly many just and wise reflections. Pas- 
sages from this journal constitute the volumes now under notice. One’s 
daily experience points to the fact that want of courage is the cause of 
much of the barrenness of men’s lives. Our author was keenly sen- 
sible of his own infirmity in this respect, but his translator, at any 
rate, considers that any lack of performance in life has been amply 
atoned for by this bequest; that possibly, too, Amiel may himself 
have had the conscious feeling that, like other men, he had performed 
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the task appointed him, and contributed his quota to the human store, 
A perusal of the journal itself, however, would lead one rather to 
think that his conscious feeling was most commonly that which he on 
one occasion thus shortly expresses: “ within, disgust with self.” The 
journal is full of self-condemnation, and clearly indicates the causes 
which made his path of life appear to his own mind a path of failure. 
It has therefore much in it which may be usefully pondered over, and 
not matter of this character alone. There is much of value of another 
sort besides, as might easily been shown by quotations did space 
permit, As it is, we must confine ourselves to two or three of the 
striking aphorisms strewn throughout the work, as : 


He who is silent is forgotten; he who abstains is taken at his word; he 
who does not advance, falls back ; he who stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to grow greater becomes smaller; he who leaves off, 
gives up ; the stationary condition is the beginning of the end—it is the ter- 
rible symptom which precedes death. 


And again : 


Our duty is to be useful, not according to our desires, but according to 
our powers. 


And: 


The man who insists upon seeing with perfect clearness before he decides, 
never decides. Accept life, and you must accept regret, 


Sir Robert Grierson Laird, of Lag,” in Wigtownshire, is said to have 
been the original of the “ Redgauntlet” of Sir Walter Scott, a fact which 
furnishes a motive for a biography, or “ Life Sketch,” by Colonel Fer- 
gusson. As a biography his work is so far from complete that the 
author has deprecated criticism by calling it a,“ Life Sketch.” Al- 
though the difference between a sketch and a drawing is not exactly 
what is suggested by that which exists between the volume under 
notice and an ordinary life story, Colonel Fergusson gives the reader 
in great detail certain traditions concerning Sir Robert Grierson, 
but does not attempt to present either the character or the history 
of his hero in a complete form. Whether this may be a task worth 
undertaking by any one may fairly be questioned, for if Scott in 
some respects modelled “ Redgauntlet ” on the pattern of Sir Robert 
Grierson, he must have deliberately suppressed what Colonel Fer- 
gusson has made only too plain—viz., the atrocious cruelty which 
characterised the Laird of Lag. One of the most active of the co- 
adjutors of Claverhouse in the persecution of the Cameronian Chris- 
tians, he excelled his leader in pitiless severity. The murder of two 
women by fastening them to stakes driven into the shore below high- 
water mark, in order that they might be slowly drowned by the 
advancing tide, is one of the acts attributed with good reason to Sir 
Robert Grierson, and even this monstrous villainy does not lack the 
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company of other atrocities fit to be placed beside it. A word of 
praise is due to the admirable paper and type used in the production 
of this work. Even Mr. Ruskin (to whom it is dedicated) could hardly 
find fault in this respect. 

Most of us have been delighted by the infinite variety and out-of- 
the-way learning in Southey’s “Commonplace Book” and “ Doctor,” 
and there is very much the same charm about his son-in-law’s writing. 
Some years ago Mr. Warter published some delightful sketches of his 
parish in Sussex, and when he moved to Shropshire he found an aged 
oak on the banks of the Rea,” which broke his vegetable silence : 


Though what he whispered, under heaven 
None else could understand ; 

I found him garrulously given, 
A babbler in the iand. 


Mr. Warter interprets his garrulity, and the result is a couple of 
volumes of delightful chat about zoology, archeology, and history, 
interspersed with stories about the Norman Conquest, the Crusades, 
and other long past times, which were narrated by successive priests 
of Hanwood under the spreading boughs of the Father of the Forest. 
Further volumes are promised, which will come down to 


The teacup times of hood and hoop, 
And when the patch was worn. 


Did any of our readers ever hear of an author named Arigar? He 
is certainly not known to ordinary students or books of reference, but 
Mr. Adams, the author of a book upon the subterranean world,” 
quotes him as an authority for the Romans consulting the oracle of 
Trophonius in Beotia. He has made another discovery too—that XP 
in the Roman catacombs means Pro Christo. However, such little 
vagaries apart, the book contains a quantity of information about 
underground burial-places and temples all over the world, and is well 
provided with illustrations, though not of a very high order of art. 

Our brothers across the Atlantic have Shakespeare clubs and 
societies, as we have here, and are as keen on knowing every newly dis- 
covered fact about his life as they are on understanding his works. 
For the benefit of her countrymen and women, Mrs. Dall* has put 
together in a handy form the results of the researches of Halliwell 
Phillips and other Shakespearian students in England. Her book is 
not without a controversial aim, being intended to be the final blow to 
the old commonly received idea that his origin was obscure, his educa- 
tion deficient, his companions of the baser sort, and his reputation but 
small amongst his contemporaries; and in this point it succeeds, The 
gravestone of “one of the pall-bearers of William Shakespeare” in 





*1 « An Old Shropshire Oak.” By the late John Wood Warter. Edited by 
Rie-Garnett, LL.D. 2 vols. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 

22 «* Famous Caves and Catacombs.” By W. H. Davenport Adams, Thos, 
Nelson & Sons. 1886. 

23 “ What we really know about Shakespeare.” By Mrs, C..H. Dall. Boston: 
Robert Brothers. 1886. 
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Virginia is mentioned; but does it really exist? or does it bear such 
an inscription? The story as usually told is, that there is a grave of 
a se‘tler who is said to have been one of Shakespeare’s pall-bearers, 
but on investigation the legend was proved to have grown from a 
casual remark of some one, looking at the inscription and seeing the 
dates, that the person might perhaps have been present at the poet's 
funeral, 

When Dr. Burney published his ‘‘ History of Music” very little 
was known of the ancient history of the world, and Burney regarded 
the comparatively modern efforts of old Greece as the beginning of 
the art. Modern science has revealed a very different view, and, in 
spite of the writings of Messrs. Engel, Chappell, and others, there was 
plenty of room for such a work as Mr. J. F. Rowbotham’s.* The first 
voluine, which is all that we have before us at present, deals chiefly 
with prehistoric music, and traces it in all countries to three stages, 
from which all other instrumental developments have taken their 
origin: namely, the Drum stage, including such primitive beginnings 
as the knocking of sticks or stones together in rhythm; the Pipe stage; 
and the Lyre stage, corresponding to the stone, bronze, and iron ages 
of the archxologist. Mr. Rowbotham has shown great industry in 
searching out almost every authority, English and foreign, bearing, 
even indirectly, on his subject, and he has personally traced out most 
interesting particulars among savage tribes in South America and else- 
where; but the result is the same in all times and in all lands, that 
stringed instruments never existed till wind instruments were known, 
and that instruments of percussion always preceded wind instruments. 
The discoveries of Bruce in Egypt led to our first accurate knowledge 
of ancient instruments, many of which are depicted in bas-reliefs and 
some of which have been found in tombs. The author traces the 
origin of the harp from the very simple “lute of Thoth,” resembling 
the ace of spades, The shank of the instrument was afterwards 
slightly curved, so as to give greater tension, and by degrees the 
spade part was reduced till it only remained in the form of the extra 
thickness at the bottom of the harp as the last sign of its paternity. 
Mr. Rowbotham gives very vivid descriptions of what he conceives 
Kgyptian and Assyrian music to have been, and his chapters on 
Hebrew and Mongolian music will also be read with interest. The 
worst fault of the book is an occasional tendency to rather inflated 
language. There is, however, so much in it to interest and instruct 
both antiquarians and musicians, that we are sure all readers will look 
anxiously for the volumes to follow. 

Sir Robert Christison’s sons have done well to publish their father’s 
autobiography.” The book has an especial interest for scientific and 
medical readers, more particularly for those who came under Professor 
Christison’s influence in their student days at Edinburgh; but it is 





*4“A History of Music.” By John Frederick Rowbotham. In 3 vols. 
Vol.I. London: Triibner & Co, 

“The Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., D.C.L.,” &c. Edited by his 
Sons. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
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also very interesting to the general reader, and all will be impressed 
with the high character of the writer—his honesty, thoroughness, and 
constant sense of duty, which, combined with great ability and a 
sound constitution, made his long life successful and useful. The 
autobiographical part of the work, contained in vol. i., is all that is 
now before us; but a second volume will follow, derived chiefly from 
letters and papers in the possession of Sir Robert Christison’s family. 
The present part, which breaks off abruptly, was written for the 
author’s recreation, after finishing a fatiguing course of lectures, when 
he was in his seventy-fourth year. ‘There is, however, no sign of age 
or failing power about the writing, which is bright and racy, full of 
sound sense and shrewd observation; often puetical, especially in descrip- 
tions of nature, and in a kindly sympathy. ‘There is also a refreshing 
tone of good Scottish ‘ pawkiness” about the book. Sir Robert’s 
apology tor having written an autobiography is a fair example of the 
excellence of his style, He says: 


The time cannot be far off when the duty will be imposed on some kind 
friend of furnishing half a column of biography to the newspapers, and upon 
some president the labour of an obituary sketch for his address at the annual 
opening meeting of the Royal Society ; and having myself felt the irksomeness: 
ot ferreting out sound information in the case of my departed friends in the 
like circumstances, it may be an act of mercy to furnish my future biographer 
with facts, in my own case, from the fountainhead. 


We wish there had been less in the book about university manage- 
ment in Edinburgh, and more about Christison’s own experiments and 
discoveries, which he passes over very lightly—perhaps thinking them 
best left to his technical writings. Christison gives a humorous 
account of his first schoolmaster, Dr. Milne, whose 


fearless use of French brought him into amusing scrapes in the little 
Court of the Comte d’Artois, subsequently Charles X. of France, who spent 
several years in Holyrood Palace. One evening, cutting for partners at whist, 
he fell to the lot of a very lively, clever lady, who seemed to be the life of the 
refugee party. She, well aware that Milne was no great player, paid herself 
some mock congratulations at her good fortune in her partner ; upon which he, 
with the air and manner of a French beau, said ‘“‘ Madame, je ferai votre 
plaisir toute la nuit.” “Oh, monsieur,” replied she, “ la soirée suffira.” 


After attaining a remarkable position in Edinburgh for so young a 
man, Christison sought further knowledge in London and Paris. His 
remarks on Abernethy, Laplace, and Dupuytren are interesting. Of 
Dupuytren he says: ‘“ Nothing could surpass the kindliness of this 
reputedly rough and ill-natured-looking man.” In operating on a 
little boy of five, in lithotomy, before the days of chloroform, 


he did not take a single step in the operation without asking and obtaining’ 
the child’s consent. While he was making his incisions, he was also constantly 
engaged in patting and coaxing the little fellow, and with such success that he 
only whined occasionally, but never cried. At the same time every step was 
accompanied with some words of explanation tothe students. Of the threefold 
duty of operating, soothing, and demonstrating, no part seemed to interfere 
at all with another. No dressing was applied, and the child was carried out 
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in his nurse’s arms, calling out, “‘ Adiew, monsieur ;” Dupuytren smiling, and 
replying, ‘ Adieu, mon cher petit.” 


This great surgeon was only rivalled in his time, in the operation 
just named, by Sir Astley Cooper and Mr. Gavin, whose operations 
will be especially remembered by old Aberdeen students. Sir Robert 
Christison’s accounts of two epidemics of fever, his views on bleeding 
and the change in constitutions which he observed in his time, his 
professorship of medical jurisprudence, and experiences of leading 
trials, will all be read with interest, and we only regret that we cannot 
say more about so excellent a book at present. 

Mr. Coleman has described his book accurately as “‘ Memoirs; ”” as 
a Life of Mr Phelps it would be inadequate. Should such a Life be 
forthcoming—and it is a Life that deserves to be written—Mr. Coleman 
will have furnished much pleasant and useful information towards it. 
Depending upon a powerful memory, he has given us a series of charac- 
teristic conversations which he had with Mr. Phelps, amounting almost 
to an autobiography of that admirable actor and man. Perhaps it 
was unavoidable that in a book thus written we get a good deal of 
the author, but the only part we wish he had omitted is that in which 
he recounts certain smart answers he made to members of the old 
Haymarket company in defence of his friend. We are rather inclined 
to think that Mr. Coleman was “ drawn” on the occasion, and that he 
failed to perceive it. In any case, he is not quite generous to Mr. 
Chippendale, whose Sir Peter Teazle was the best we remember, and 
which Mr. Coleman ignores. Mr. Samuel Phelps and his brother 
began life with good educations. The brother, Robert, rose to the 
position of Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Samuel was 
engaged, as a young man, as reader to a publishing firm in London, 
where Douglas Jerrold was similarly employed. He had attempted 
amateur acting in his native Devonshire, but, opportunity offering, he 
appeared in London, and invited Jerrold’s friendly criticism, which 
was thus given : 


9926 


You will make an actor, but you'll make a d——d bad one. When you've 
learnt to move like a man and speak like a Christian, and got rid of your 
Devonian dialect, when you’ve had ten years’ practice, if you’re nut starved 
to death in the interval, you'll succeed, if you’ve luck, in getting thirty bob a 
week in some second-rate country theatre. So now, go to the devil your 
own way. 


Phelps did go his own way, though not in the direction indicated. 
He had a fearful struggle at first, and would have gone back to his old 
position as “ reader ” if he had not been braced by the remembrance 
of the “little viper” who awaited him there. Throughout the story 
of his honest efforts to succeed he was sustained by a right sense of 
his own capability, by thuroughness in all he undertook, and by devo- 
tion to a tenderly loved young wife. He attained that knowledge of 
and sympathy with life which joins the actor’s art to that of the poet. 





25 “ Memoirs of Samuel Phelps. By John Coleman. London: Remington & 
Co, ' 
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Perhaps the greatest achievement of Mr. Phelps’ long and honourable: 
life was his management at the little theatre in Islington known as. 
“ Sadler’s Wells.” He was not “ greedy of gain,” a total stranger to 
the arts of puffing. His sayings were not trumpeted abroad every 
Sunday in the ra, or the fact that he had bought a box of Podger’s 
pills telegraphed to or from America; but he loved his art and held 
it up to honour in his life, and he conceived the idea that good plays, 
well acted, at popular prices, should succeed even in the out-of-the- 
way and rowdy “ Sadler’s Wells.” The experiment succeeded in every 
respect but the pecuniary one. By personal raids upon the gallery 
when not acting, Mr. Phelps succeeded in stopping the “ horse-play” 
and coarseness of audiences, whom he interested by the excellence of 
what they saw and heard; and his biographer says truly that the 
student who followed Phelps through his eighteen years’ work at 
Sadler’s Wells, would have mastered the entire range of our dramatic 
literature, or at least all that is worth mastering. It is impossible to 
write about Mr. Phelps without naming his marvellous impersonation 
of Sir Pertinax MacSycophant. In high comedy he seemed to lose all 
mannerism, which, thoughtful though all his performances were, his 
greatest admirers admit he had in tragedy. But his Sir Pertinax 
exists in our grateful memory as the best performance we ever saw on 
the stage. 





BELLES LETTRES, 


NEW veclume of poems by the Laureate’ commands rather than 
invites our attention. Our first impression on turning over the 
pages, if we are honest with ourselves, will probably be one of dis- 
appointment, but with acquaintance and study there should come 
appreciation and gratitude. With the exception of the “‘ Tiresias ” itself, 
and the “ Antient Sage,” there is but little in the present volume 
which takes our fancy or fills us with immediate pleasure. The 
ghastly ballads of ‘‘ Despair” and ‘The Wreck” dwell on phases of 
human passion not perhaps outside the domain of tragic art, but 
wholly unsuitable for colloquial treatment. The Irish ballad of “ To- 
morrow ” is touching, and the spinster’s ‘‘ Sweet Arts” witty and life- 
like, and in both Lord Tennyson exhibits the same power of 
dealing with dialectic varieties which won so high a place for the 
‘Northern Farmer ” and its twin ballad. ‘“ Balin and Balan” is an 
Arthurian idyll, exquisitely graceful of course, but only an echo of 
the older series. The “‘ Dead Prophet,” “ Hands all Round,” “ Free- 





1 “Tiresias and other Poems.’? By Alfred Lord Tennyson, D,C.L., P.L, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
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dom,” and “ Lines to the Duke of Argyll,” express Lord Tennyson's 
dislike to modern biography, and to Liberal, perhaps we should say 
Radical, politics. Of “ Tiresias,” the name-giving poem, it is enough 
to say that it is worthy to rank with the poems of the golden prime— 
with “ Ulysses” or the “ Lotos Eaters,” to which period it may indeed 
perhaps belong. Tiresias, in quest of the Divine, by chance catches sight 
.of Pallas Athene “ climbing from the bath.” He is smitten with blind- 
ness, but thenceforth endowed with the gift of prophecy. And yet, 
charm he never so wisely, mankind will not give heed. Now, when 
Thebes is threatened, if only the youthful Menaceus will hearken, and 
offer his young life’ by way of atonement, all may yet be well. We 
quote the following lines only, but every line bears.the sign-manual of 
the great poet :— 


There in the secret olive-glade I saw 

Pallas Athene climbing from the bath 

In anger; yet one glittering foot disturb’d 

The lucid well; one snowy knee was prest 

Against the margin flowers; a dreadful light 

Came from her goldeu hair, her golden helm, 

And all her golden armour on the grass, 

And from her virgin breast, and virgin eyes 

Remaining fixt on mine, till mine grew dark 

For ever; and I heard a voice that said, 

“ Henceforth be blind, for thou hast seen too much, 

And speak the truth that no nan may believe.” 
Son, in the hidden world of sight, that lives 

Behind this darkness, I behold her still, 

Beyond all work of those who carve the stone, 

Beyond all dreams of God-like womanhood, 

Ineffable beauty, out of whom, at a glance, 

And as it were perforce, upon me flash’d 

The power of prophesying , 


The “ Antient Sage” discusses the eternal problem of Hope and 
Despair, of God and Nothing. A youth full of some ‘“ Death-song 
for the Ghouls” chants in lyric verse his creed that man is the 
measure of all things—the beginning and the end—and that as man is 
vain, so all is but vanity. The Sage replies with counsel of the larger 
hope : 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith. 


Nothing can exceed the artistic skill with which the alternation of lyric 
and blank verse throws into contrast the hollow mirthfulness of the 
youthful cynic and the wise hopefulness of the Sage. We have left 
ourselves no space to speak of Lord Tennyson’s delightful stanzas to 
** Roman Virgil,” but we must quote the last verse : 


T salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 

Ever moulded by the lips of man. 
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The purport of the “‘New Arcadia,”* by Miss A. Mary Robinson 
may be gathered from the following lines from the prologue :— 


Lend me your souls, and do not stand aloof, 

Saying what happy lives these peasants win, 
Praising the plushy lichens on the roof. 

Leave off your praising, brothers, and come in, 

See, round the hearth, squat ignorance, fever, sin; 
See on the straw the starving baby cries ; 

The mother thanks her God another dies. 

Ah, look within! Without, the world is fair, 

And you are all in love with solitude ; 

Yet look within; Evil and Pain are there. 

Look, ye who say Life best is understood 

Where greenish light falls d: appling the moss-floored wood ; 
Look at the dumb | brute souls who suffer and strive ; 
Leave the dead world, and make their souls alive ! 


Her ballads are ballads of disappointment, and their pathos is derived 
from the residue of romance which lingers after the bitter truth has 
been told. Miss Robinson writes with force and insight, and though 
not one of her verses tou: 2s those inimitable ones in Charles 
Kingsley’s “‘ Poacher’s Widow.” she, gives us one or two ballads which 
deserve to live. ‘Man and Wife,” which turns on the separation of 
an old couple in the workhouse, combines simplicity with fervour in 
a marked degree. It is a ballad to touch the heart both of rich and 
poor. From an artistic point of view Miss Robinson writes in too 
cynical and pessimistic a strain, Surely beneath the eaves of pictur- 
esque moss-grown cottages sometimes life is tranquil and fair. Poems 
concerning Italian scenery and poems based on medieval legend are 
less original. The influence of Mr. Browning and of D. G. Rossetti 
is discernible, and the scene changes to the more familiar Arcadia of 
the minor poets. 

In his preface to “Feda and other Poems,”* Mr. Rennell Rodd, in 
apologizing for the youthfulness of Feda, describes it asa “tale of 
modern life.” We confess that we have read this somewhat lengthy 
poem with interest and pleasure, less perhaps for the tale itself, which 
bears a very faint resemblance to modern life, than for the charm and 
simplicity of Mr. Rodd’s verse. The hero, Adrian, is one of those 
impossible beings dear to the heart of the novelist, who, though capable 
of all things, are too self-sacrificing to do anything in particular. The 
heroine is a white little creature, and of such abnormal innocence 
that she tires of the elderly impractical hero, and falls in love with his 
friend, an artist, who has youth and success to recommend him. 
The plot is absurd and irritating, but the verse is simple and 
melodious. We quote the lines which describe the meeting of Adrian 
and Feda: 


2 «The New Arcadia and other Poems.” By A. Mary F. Robinson. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. 

3“ Feda, with other Poems, chiefly Lyrical.” By Rennell Rodd. London: 
David Stott, 370 Oxford Street, W. 1886. 
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He heard, and followed where the guiding sound 
Strayed o’er the stillness, up a rising ground, 
By steep and ferny hollows, till he came 

To where among the daisies such a flame 

Of starry-leaved anemones burned red, 

Such golden shafts from sunbeams overhead 
Struck down the shadow,—and saw her sitting there, 
A girl’s white figure, very young and fair, 
Singing the burden of a song he knew, 

And wondered what so sweet a child might do, 
Alone and singing in a stranger land. 


Throughout the volume Mr. Rodd displays a nice choice of words 
and the power of writing harmonious verse, but he does not altogether 
lift himself out of the ordinary run of successful verse-writers. The 
lines to the memory of Victor Hugo are finely expressed, though they 
err in respect of “nimiety” of sentiment and adulation. 

We are unable to say that we have found Mr. Evelyn Pyne’s poetry ‘ 
either entertaining or original. Nodoubt it demands skill, practice, and 
a musical ear to compose such verses as those entitled “In Memoriam ;” 
but the ideas, the language, the style, the turn of thought of nine- 
tenths of this volume are commonplace and conventional to the last 
degree. When a writer uses phrases such as “ the dear God,” “ white 
Christ,” “ sweet white feet,” ‘‘amber sheen,” &c., we know the sources 
of his inspiration, and with what halting feet the disciple will plod 
after his by no means unassailable master. Among Mr. Pyne’s cleverer 
verses are ‘“‘ Leaves from a Socialist’s Note-book.” 

“‘ Vagrant Verses,”* by Rosa Mulholland, are simple and unassuming 
poems, full of tender feeling and free from affectation and mannerism. 
We gather that the authoress is an Irish Nationalist and a Roman 
Catholic, but there is nothing offensive or obtrusive in the manner in 
which her sentiments are expressed. ‘Girlhood at Midnight” and 
‘“‘ Failure ” are touching and graceful. 

“Songs and Verses,”* by Jane Isabella Stuart, are unpretentious 
and of a somewhat old-fashioned type. They bespeak the amateur. 
They consist of some long-winded “ religious musings,” of some feeble 
songs and stanzas, and of some Scottish rhymes of higher value. The 
following stanzas from “‘ Wee Robin” are quaint and pretty : 

Wee, perky, peerin’, wheedlin’ mite, 

Wi’ baldric, crest, an’ a’ bedight, 
Bedeck’d an’ plum’d like ony knight : 

Wee Robin. 
Lang may’st thou hirple roond the glen, 
An’ cheer the busy baunts o’ men 
Wi’ mony a genial sang, ye ken, 

ee Robin. 





4 “The Poet in May.” By Evelyn Pyne. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 1885. 

5 «* Vagrant Verses.” By Rosa Mulholland. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 1886. 

6 “Songs and Verses.’”” By Jane Isabella Stuart. London : Swan Sonnenschein, 
Le Bas & Lowrey, Paternoster Square. 1886. 
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Mr. Douglas W. B. Sladen issues a second edition, with “ copious 
eliminations and many hundreds of emendations,” of “ A Poetry of 
Exiles”’ and of “ Australian Lyrics.”* We read his ‘‘Frithjob and 


Injebjorg ” with pleasure, and his “‘ In Cornwall” and “Across the Sea” 
contained verse of promise; but of his multitudinous intervening pieces 
the least said the soonest mended, This is how “ The Squire’s 
Brother ” speaks of the Australian beauty : 


I daresay that she pictures me in patent-leather boots, 

A tall white hat (an L. and B.), and one of Milton’s suits. 

That was the Charlie whom she knew before the old man died ; 
I wonder if she’d take this view if she were by my side ? 


And here are the Australian lady’s reflections on that high-born 
English gentleman: 


Charlie is altered; he was once a blas¢—little more— 

Who thought it fine to be a dunce, and everything a bore ; 
Who wore the closest-fitting coats of any in the ‘‘ Row,” 

And patent-leather button’d boots ; a kind of Bond Street beau. 


Mr. Walter Crane’s allegory of “The Sirens Three,” which 
first appeared in the English “Illustrated Magazine, has been 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan in a thin quarto. The verses are 
printed first in ordinary type, and secondly with the mystical pen 
and ink emblazonments and illustrations. Both verses and etchings 
are likely to prove more than “caviare” to the general reader. The 
legend consists of a vision of past, present, and future, revealed 
to Man in the House of Time. Blake is of course the source of 
inspiration, but the delicacy and dreamy mystery of Blake are hardly 
to be reproduced. In the poem the vision of the future reveals a 
golden time of liberty, equality, and fraternity, when Want and Wealth 
ana Fear and Superstition shall be no more. Among the illustrations, 
the Angel of Liberty appearing to man bound hand and foot between 
“the soldier, king, and priest of old,” is finely conceived. On the 
other hand, the Three Sirens, “ No More,” and “ Golden Now,” and 
dark “To Be,” are, if we may say so, as like as three peas. 

“Poets in the Garden,” '’ by May Crommedlin, is the title of an ample 
and well-chosen selection of passages from all the poets concerning all 
the flowers. As we foretold, E. V.B.’s‘‘ Ros Rosarum ” has been the be- 
ginning ofaseries, But we cannot congratulate Miss Crommelin on her 
illustrations, They remind us of the pictures in a florist’s catalogue. 





7 «A Poetry of Exiles.” Vol. I. Second edition. By Douglas B, W. Sladen. 
London : Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
1885. 

8 * Australian Lyrics.” By Douglas B. W. Sladen. Secondedition. London: 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1885. 
® “The Sirens Three. A Poem.’’ Written and Illustrated by Walter Crane. 

London: Maemillan & Co. 1886. 

10 “Poets in the Garden.” By May Crommelin. London: T. Fisher Unwin 

26 Paternoster Square. 1886. 
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The Floral Birthday Book," by Florence Dudgeon, consists of 
selections of verse appropriate to the arbitrary signification of flowers. 
The daffodil, for instance, means “regard,” and against the 16th of March 
(the birthday of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge) there stands the 
quotation from Herrick, “ Fair daffodils, we weep to see,” &c. The 
illustrations are very indifferent. 

The “ Ascent of Parnassus by Way of Mendacia,” ” is an allegory. 
Politics, literature, and society are mildly satirized, but with no great 
wit or insight. We are reminded more than once of the clever skit 
“Erewhop” which appeared some years ago, but that had what this 
wants, the charm of illusion. 

Mr. Way completes his translation of the Iliad * into rhymed 
anapestic hexameters, to the end of the twelfth book. 
It would be impossible within the compass of a short notice 
to do any justice whatever to a work of this kind, but we feel con- 
fident that this spirited and powerful translation will grow in 
popularity and favour. “Turn wheresoe’er we may,” we read Mr. Way's 
verses with a different kind of pleasure from that which is derived 
from the ordinary run of translations. 

Sir Theodore Martin is to be congratulated on the success of his 
attempt to translate into English the Second Part of “ Faust.”1* Trans- 
lations from German poetry almost invariably betray in every line and 
every tone of expression the fact that they are translations. Much as 
we admire Carlyle’s brief versions of Goethe's lyrics, yet are they 
neither English nor German, but a hybrid offspring of the two. 
Difficult as it is to reproduce in a foreign language Goethe’s unimagin- 
able dream-puzzle, in which reality and unreality, substance and 
phantom, cross and recross, flash and fade, like the colours of a 
pigeon’s breast, Sir Theodore Martin has contrived to place the English 
reader side by side with himself. He lends. him his cultivation, his 
insight and his imagination, and enables him, if he has ears to hear, to 
catch some of the melody, to drink in some of the enchanting mystery 
of the original. This translation should make the Second Part of 
‘‘ Faust” known to every one with the slightest pretension to education. 

We have also to acknowledge a translation of Dante’s ‘“‘ Paradiso” 
by Musurus Pasha into Greek verse. The metre chosen is an irregular 
trimeter iambic. We cannot pretend to judge of the merits of this 
literary curiosity. 

Students of the Elizabethan drama will welcome an edition of 





11 “The Illustrated Language of Flowers Birthday Book.” Compiled and 
designed by Florence E. Dudgeon. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas & 
Lowrey, Paternoster Square. 

* 12 An Ascent of Parnassus by Way of Mendacia.” By George St. Columb. 
London: Remington & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1885. 

13 “The Iliad of Homer done into English Verse.” By Arthur S. Way, M.A. 
Vol. I. Books. I-XII. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 1886. 

4 « Faust : a Dramatic Poem by Goethe.’ Part II. Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 

15 Dante's “ Paradiso.” Translated into Greek verse by Musurus Pasha, D.C.L. 
London : Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1885. 
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Middleton’s Plays ** in eight volumes octavo, with an introduction by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen. Mr. Bullen’s edition contains several plays which 
are not to be found in Dyce’s edition of 1840, and in respect of type, 
paper, and editorial work leaves nothing to be desired. Middleton’s 
plays are full of interest alike to the student of literature and to the 
man of the world, but we fail to see that they do at all approach the 
“‘ master ”—7.e., we suppose, Shakespeare. Characters of unredeemed 
wickedness, scenes depicted with a realism as coarse and almost as 
repulsive as that of a French naturalist, a dull atmosphere with scanty 
gleams of sunlight, moral or intellectual—what have we here to 
remind us of the land in which Shakespeare walked and into which he 
transported his readers? An etched portrait of Middleton is prefixed 
to the first volume, and there are fac-simile reprints of the title-pages 
of some of the plays. Only four hundred copies of this noble edition, 
which is essentially a book collector’s edition, have been printed. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons issue in one volume a beautiful and 
interesting edition of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.”” The introduc- 
tion is by Mr. Henry Wheatley, and the notes are based on those of 
the late Mr. J. F. Stanford, a “ loving student of Shakespeare,” who 
devoted himself in particular to the elucidation of ‘“‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” ‘The introduction treats of (1) date of the play, (2) 
editions of the play, (3) the text of the editions, (4) the characters, 
(5) the supposed sources of the plot, (6) the manners of the time, 
(7) supposed personal allusions, (8) topography of the play, (9) the 
writers, (10) acting of the play. We would call attention to the 
thickness of the paper, the great beauty of the type, and to the hand- 
some vellum binding. The book collector and the scholar will take 
equal pleasure in this edition de luxe. 

“The Knight and the Lady ””’ isan illustrated edition, in thin folio, 
of the famous Ingoldsby Legend. We do not admire the sickly 
light sage-green colour of the borders and vignettes ; neither are 
we caught by the wit of illustrating tae words “bacon,” “toast,” 
“eau-de-vie,” by minute pictures of the objects specified at the side 
of the text. From the illustrations we should gather that the old 
knight had married beneath him—perhaps a barmaid. 

“ Latin of the Latins ”” is the title of a collection of notes, mainly on 
the subjunctive mood, by Gavin Hamilton. The notes are scholarly 
and convincing, but the preface, in which Mr. Hamilton contrasts 
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German and Scottish scholarship, is of that biting and incisive kind 
which suggests a grievance. We suspect that Zumpt and Madvig 
will hold their own in spite of Mr. Hamilton’s scathing criticisms. 

We have also to acknowledge “Cruces of Criticism,”” by William M. 
Marshall. This little brochure, though published in an unpretending 
form, will be read with keen interest by all classical scholars. 

In Mr. Frederic Harrison’s volume of Essays” (republished from 
The Fortnightly Review and other periodicals), by far the most 
remarkable is the first, which gives its title to the whole: “ The 
Choice of Books,” an essay now published for the first time. There 
is much in it to admire, much which commands our cordial assent. 
But there is also much which, though brilliant and erudite, is, as it 
seems to us, quite beside the question and entirely above the heads 
of those for whom the article professes to be written. Thus, when 
Mr. Harrison expresses his love and admiration for all the great 
authors of the world, without restriction of age or country, and his 
comparative indifference to the lesser lights, we are entirely at one 
with him. 

A very pleasant volume has been added to the “ Parliamentary 
Library ” in “‘ Swift's Letters and Journals,”™ edited by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole. Mr. Poole in his preface seems aggrieved at our 
observations on the fragmentary character of the volume devoted to 

wift’s prose writings. We have no wish to see the elegant parch- 
ment covers distended to the unwieldy bulk which Mr. Poole says 
our suggestion would have involved ;- but we still hold that the 
extracts from Swift’s prose writings were too short—unsatisfying, 
tantalizing morsels. No such fault can be found with the present 
volume, Indeed, one must be hypercritical to find any fault 
at all. 

Mr. Williams’s “English Letters and Letter-writers”* is a book 
which will be welcomed by all lovers of good literature. It is ably 
planned, and the selection of letters is admirable. The present volume 
—the first of the series—contains a selection from the letters of Swift 
and Pope. The plan, as explained in the preface, is as follows: 
“1. No letters have been included which have not seemed to possess 
for the ordinary reader some especial interest, whether biographical, 
social, literary, or historic. 2, A biographical sketch of each letter- 
writer, as comprehensive and at the same time as concise as possible, 
forming a summary of the most interesting and important events of 
his life, with illustrative extracts from his principal public writings, 
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has been prefixed. 3. Explanatory and illustrative notes (including 
extracts from the letters of correspondents), wherever they have 
seemed to be necessary or useful for elucidating the text, have been 
freely supplied. 4. A full and complete index appears at the end of 
each volume.” A most complete and satisfactory arrangement. 

Mrs, E. B. Mawr’s “ Analogous Proverbs in Ten Languages” are 
4 curious contribution to Aryan folk-lore. Probably not many readers 
will be able to verify the analogy in all the ten languages. In such 
of them as we can decipher, the mode of expression—sometimes the 
whole metaphor—varies, but the sense, the idea embodied, is identical. 

Hints on the Study of English,” by Messrs. F. J. Rowe and W. T. 
Webby is a textbook for entrance examination of candidates at the 
Calcutta University. It seems admirably adapted to the special 
purpose for which it is intended. 

We have received “Outlines ot a History of the German Language.”*6 
The work, as we learn from the preface, is the result of a want felt 
by the authors, Messrs. Strong and Meyer, professors in the Victoria 
University, in the course of their professional teaching. It is intended 
primarily for the use of teachers, but is expected also to be of use to 
advanced students. 

The English translation, by Mrs. Conybeare, of Scherer’s “ History 
of German Literature” ” is a highly interesting and instructive work, 
giving to numerous English readers, to whom the original is a dead 
letter, but who take an interest in linguistic science, an opportunity of 
acquainting themselves with the results of contemporary historic 
research concerning one of the leading Indo-Eurepean languages. 
Mrs. Conybeare seems to have performed her arduous task with great 
ability, and indeed the value and accuracy of the translation are in 
some sort guaranteed by the name of Max Miiller appearing on the 
title-page as editor. 

We have also received the first vol. (A—L) of “The Literature of 
Egypt and the Soudan: a Bibliography.” By H.H. Prince Ibrahim 
Hilmey. The work is, so far as we are aware, the first attempt to 
bring together a complete list of all the literature, including maps, 
charts, ancient papyri, &c., relating to Egypt, from the earliest times 
up to the present moment, It is prefaced by a dedication to H.H. 
the Khedive Ismail. 

We have to acknowledge vol. v. part 1. (Mem—Parb.) of Messrs, 
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Cassell’s excellent ‘‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.” Each succeeding in- 
stalment of the work that we receive does but confirm the favourable 
opinion which we expressed when commenting on the earlier volumes. 

We have also to acknowledge Part IIL. of the ‘““ New English Dic- 
tionary.”” Dr. James Murray, in giving to the public the second instal- 
ment of his great Dictionary, records the assistance rendered to him by 
his sub-editors, Mr. A. Erlebach, B.A., and the Rev. Arthur P. Fayers. 
He also acknowledges the assistance of numerous sub-editors. Part II. 
extends as far us the word “ Batten,’ and numbers over 350 pages. 
In a note to the preface Dr. Murray states that the total number of 
words treated under A in the dictionary amounts to 15,123, and that 
as A in English dictionaries comprises about one-2ighteenth of the 
whole alphabet, we can now estimate the total number of words to be 
dealt with in the dictionary as upwards of 240,000. Let us hope 
that they who write and we who read may live to see the completion 
of the noble enterprise. 

“Isis and Thamesis; Hours on the River,” * by Mr. A. J. Church, 
isa charming book. The numerous full-page illustrations and the 
abounding vignettes—each one a gem in its way—seem to transport 
the reader bodily into the pleasant, restful scenes which Mr. Church 
describes so well, and lingers over with such genuine love and 
admiration. 


Professor Crane’s large volume of “Italian Popular Tales ” ® i 


1s not 


a mere story-book, but a serious contribution to the science of 


European folk-lore. The stories are chosen, not for their intrinsic 
merit as stories, but as examples of how different classes of popular 
myths, current in most European languages, have been treated in the 
leading dialects of North and South Italy. Professor Crane’s preface 
and introduction are instructive, and the bibliography of the subject is 
given with great care and at considerable length. 

In Miss Helen Zimmern’s “ Heroic Tales”*® we gladly welcome 
what is really a second edition of “‘The Epic of Kings,” a work of. 
which we spoke at some length, and with unqualified praise, when the 
first edition was sent tous. The present edition is, we perceive, in- 
tended for younger readers, 

It cannot be objected against Mr. T. B. Aldrich that his plots are 
hackneyed or commonplace. In the “ Queen of Sheba” he chose his 
heroine out of a madhouse. In “ Prudence Palfrey,” a notorious 
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desperado from the gold diggings, a robber and a murderer, occupies 
for many months the pulpit in a quiet New England parish, is adored 
by his flock, and very nearly wins the hand of the heroine, whose 
lover he had robbed and tried to murder at Red Rock diggings in 
Montana. How these strange events are brought about, so skilfully . 
as to seem natural, our readers will best learn by perusing Mr. Aldrich’s 
story. It is clever, well written, and pleasanter than the ‘Queen of 
Sheba,” inasmuch as it does not turn on brain disease. 

Mr. King’s new book, “‘ The Golden Spike,” must not be judged 
altogether as a novel. It is, as its sub-title explains, “‘ A Fantaisie in 
Prose.” Its slight plot is but a device for displaying before the eyes 
of a family of English aristocrats a panoramic view of the great 
American continent, its scenery, towns, and inhabitants. This is a 
sort of work that no one can do better than Mr. E. King. We recog- 
nize in “ The Golden Spike” the same curious felicity in conjuring 
up by means of words, vivid images of both sights and sounds which 
we had occasion to admire in commenting on “The Gentle Savage.” 
He has also in his present work given several sketches of American 
character, which we venture to affirm are each types of a class. But 
we hardly think he is equally successful in depicting English people of 
rank. ‘Lord Offast” is by no means an impossible personage, but 
he is certainly not a typical English gentleman, Nor do we recognize 
the ladies of his family as life-like presentations of the class to which 
they belong. Still, we know the difficulty—perhaps we should say the 
impossibility—of seeing ourselves as others see us, and it may be that 
English ladies and gentlemen of the class vulgarly known as “ swells” 
do in the eyes of foreigners seem something like ‘Lord and Lady 
Offast ”’ and “ Lady Helena.” Be that as it may, their adventures and 
especially their impressions de voyage, furnish us with a very charming 
volume. 

“Palermo:% a Christmas Story,” by Alice Durand Field, is a 
singular production. A graceful little tale, full of couleur locale, 
made up cf it indeed, is enclosed in a large quarto volume, the letter- 
press occupying but a small patch in the centre of each ample page. 
Paper and type are the very acme of refinement and /uze, and the 
work is embellished by five full-page ilustrations of considerable 
beauty. They are, apparently, etchings taken from photographs, and 
represent for the most part architectural subjects. The story turns 
on the Garibaldian revolution in Palermo, a theme which seems a 
little bygone and faded nowadays. 

“ Hurrish: A Study,” 7 by the Hon. Emily Lawless, is one of the 
most vivid and powerful representations of wild Irish life and scenery 
we ever remember to have read. It is evidently a true picture of that 
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half-savage peasantry, turbulent as the Atlantic blasts which beat 
upon their inhuspitable shores. Yet among the characters so ably 
drawn by the authoress there is no lack of human interest, and even 
ofa rude nobility. Hurrish himself, rough and ignorant as he is, has 
a nature so generous, so gentle, so humane, and so confiding, that at 
certain moments he almost becomes sublime. 

“ His Child Friend,” * by the author of the “ Cheveley Novels,” is to 
our mind a most sickly and maudlin production—neither well written 
nor well planned. It is the first of the Cheveley Novels we have seen, 
but the style of this one, with its questionable morality, is quite 
enough. 

‘“‘ Fiametta,”’9 by Mr. W. W. Story, is a sweet summer idyl, most 
charmingly told. It is full of pure thoughts and delicate imaginings, 
without the least pretension. We fancy our neighbours, the French 
Romancists, would laugh it to scorn, or at all events treat it in very 
different fashion. The inevitable ending makes us pensive rather 
than actually sad, and we are glad to find that a tale so free from the 
usual passion and fire of romance should yet be so entirely fascinating 
and sympathetic. 

One finds in modern fiction many affectations, and here and there a 
surprising degree of self-confidence, usually greatest where it has the 
least foundation. But it remained for Mr. John Douglas to bring out 
what is really a very poor novel under the illustrious title of 
“Measure for Measure,” Whether Mr. Douglas really thinks his 
work worthy of the name he has borrowed for it, or whether he 
modestly hopes that /e pavillon couvre la marchandise, it is impossible 
for us to determine. He is apparently an unpractised writer—the 
style, at once awkward and grandiloquent, and the ill-arranged plot 
point to that conclusion. If he continues to write stories, we trust 
they will bear titles not Shakesperean. We have no wish to read a 
** Hamlet ” or a “ Macbeth” of Mr. Douglas’s composition. 

Mr. Stanley Little’s “‘ My Royal Father ”4! cannot be said to take a 
high place in the ranks of contemporary fiction. It is a feeble work, 
in which the author’s chief aim seems to be the sefting forth of his 
own opinions at the expense of the story and of the reader’s patience. 
The name of the book is absurd; the diction loose, pretentious, and 
pedantic; and the dramatis persone for the most part are totally 
unlike the men and women of the real world. 

Miss Annie Armitt’s Novel, “In Shallow Waters,” ® is a new 
departnre in fiction. Though the types of character which she has 
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selected for delineation are unattractive, and mutually incompatible, 
they are so natural and consistent, and their action on each other so 
skilfully depicted, that a drama of great and singular interest is woven 
out of material for the most part poor and commonplace. In the 
treatment of incidents and adventures of the most thrilling kind the 
authoress is not less successful than in her studies of character. 

“The Leaven of Malice,” “ by Hamilton Evelac, is one of those 
ordinary prosy tales which it is not easy to criticise, for there is 
nothing in it which merits either praise or blame. The book is made 
more wearisome than it need be by endless conversations between old 
Scotch dependants, who talk in a variety of dialect which is to us an 
unknown tongue, 

We are not surprised that “ Jobson’s Enemies” “ has reached a 
second edition. Though books are plentiful, good ones by no means 
abound; and “ Jobson’s Enemies ” belongs to the small class that are 
worth reproducing. 

“Through the Fray, a Tale of the Luddite Riots,” # is one of Mr. 
J. A. Henty’s excellent books for boys. It is full of stirring incident 
and adventure, and its tone is admirable—sound, wholesome, and 
inspiring—never obtrusively didactic. 

Mr. J. L. Robertson’s ** Book of Fables and Fancies,” entitled ‘‘ The 
White Angel of the Polly Anne,” “ is a graceful little work; but we 
fear that, as ‘an attempt to combine mirth and moral for the enter- 
tainment of young people,” it is hardly likely to succeed. It is too 
hazy and intangible—not sufficiently striking and vivid. To boys 
and girls it would inevitably seem dull. In illustration of our meaning 
let any reader compare Mr. Robertson’s version of an interview 
between a sheep dog and a fox (p. 38, ‘‘ The Fox’s View”) with 
La Fontaine’s well-known fable, ‘‘ Le Loup et le Chien.” In the latter 
every word tells, and every detail heightens, not only the effect, but 
the accuracy of the picture. In Mr. Rooertson’s fable, on the 
contrary, some of the best points made by the fox are entirely 
founded on error. Thus an average collie is, as a matter of fact, far 
more than a match for.a fox; and if thirty hounds chase one fox, it 
is not because any one of their number could not pull him down 
single-handed, but because the dog—faithful, courageous, and 
affectionate beyond all other animals—is no match for the fox in 
astuteness. But it is not alone in accuracy of detail that Mr. 
Robertson’s apologue is open to criticism; its moral seems to us to be 
obscure and even questionable. La Fontaine’s moral is pointed and 
obvious. It is that ease and pienty would be dearly bought at the 
price of liberty. When he sees the mark of the collar, “ Maitre Loup 
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s’enfuit, et court encore.” But what is the lesson intended to be 
conveyed by the taunts which Mr. Robertson’s fox addressed to the 
collie? Is it that there is much to be said from the point of view of 
the predatory classes? That can hardly be Mr. Robertson’s teaching 
to the young. Yet it is the only moral we can discover in his fable. 

Operas without melody are already in vogue. Perhaps fashion will 
next decree that novels shall contain no story. When that day comes 
the authors of “ Arnold Robur”“ may enter the lists as novelists. 
But so long as a rational plot and action not altogether motiveless 
are counted necessary elements in romance-writing Messrs, ‘‘ Martin 
Combe and Duncan Lisle” would do well to leave fiction, and confine 
their efforts to the concoction of essays and dialogues, philosophical, 
ethical, social, &c., such as those with which the thin stream of narra- 
tive in “Arnold Robur” is so copiously diluted. 

Though contained in two volumes, “ A Girl in a Thousand” seems 
long, because the story is heavy and tedious. The plot is inartistic 
both in its construction and manipulation. If to sacrifice herself and 
her lover for the questionable purpose of compounding a crime con- 
stitutes the heroine “ A Girl in a Thousand,” she might, one would 
think, with advantage have been one of the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine who would have taken the opposite course. 

Mr. Walter Pater’s “Marius the Epicurean”® is wn livre pour les 
délicats,’ to use an expression much in favour with one school of 
French writers; but more especially it appeals to lovers of metaphy- 
sical speculations and erudite theories of human life. It is a record, 
not of actions, but of thoughts, musings, and sensations. In conversa- 
tions, for the most part imaginary, all the great systems of ancient 
philosophy—Stoicism, Epicureanism, Platonism, the Cyrenaic School, 
&c.—are passed in review. Finally, half-way through the second 
volume we come upon a glowing picture of Christianity in Rome, 
during what Mr. Pater names “ the lesser Peace of the Church,” an 
interval of tranquillity enjoyed by the Roman Christians before the 
renewal of persecution in the later years of Marcus Aurelius. It is 
Christianity, in Mr. Pater’s rendering of it, tinctured with a sort of 
select estheticism; indeed a certain staid, assiduously sober and select 
estheticism, is the keynote of the book. It is shown in the simple yet 
studied elegance of the diction, not free from a certain trace of affec- 
tation—witness such expressions as ‘spacious bloom,” “ various 
sunshine,” and others which might be quoted—and even in the exterior 
form of the volumes, with their narrow pages, rough paper, uncut 
edges, and a binding the hue of which is that “ greenery-yallery ” 
which Mr, Gilbert has so cleverly rhymed with Grosvenor Gallery. 
As for us, we confess that we have little taste for philosophical disqui- 
sitions; and we should find the ceaseless introspection and -self- 
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communing of Marius simply unendurable were they not relieved by 
the occasional introduction of very vivid and realistic pictures of 
Roman life, manners, and scenery, during the latter part of the second 
century of our era: these, to our thinking, constitute the real charm ° 
of the book, shining out like gems from their somewhat dreary setting 
of fruitless dissertation. 

“Conspiracy, a Cuban Romance,” by Adam Badeau, is not a very 
complete or satisfactory piece of work if it is not regarded as a novel. 
We never get farther than the threshold of the Cuban conspiracy, and 
the greater part of the volume is occupied with what we suppose must 
be accepted as historical details of the lamentable state of Cuba since 
its ineffectual struggle for independence ; of the tyranny and corrup- 
tion of the Spanish officials by whom the island is ruled, and of the 
cynical disregard of American honour and interests on the part of the 
Washington Cabinet. There is a great deal said of an American Con- 
sul-General at Cuba, designated vaguely by the name of “ Ernest.” 
“ Ernest,” an upright and zealous public servant, seems to have fallen 
a victim to the selfish and tortuous policy of his superiors in the State 
Department at Washington; and the real object of the beok is, appa- 
rently, to publish the history of his wrongs. It is really not so much 
a novel as a manifesto : the story, such as it is, being quite subsidiary, 
merely the vehicle for the statement of a case. The result is, natu- 
rally, utter failure from the literary and artistic point of view. 

It is surprising that so brilliant and solid a writer as Mr. Farjeon 
should have elected to tell a tale so “ high fantastical ” as “ Ina Silver 
Sea.” The reader is lost in wonder as he contrasts the absurdities, 
glaring impossibilities, and anachronisms of Mr. Farjeon’s latest 
romance with “‘ The Mystery in Great Porter Square.” There is much 
in the characters of “In a Silver Sea,” and also in many of the inci- 
dents, to make it an exciting and delightful story, but the silliness of 
the setting deprives it of all verisimilitude, and therefore of all human 
interest. 

It is seldom that novel-writers choose for a hero a man whose 
appearance is unprepossessing and who lies systematically on all occa- 
sions. Yet such is the hero of “ Oaks and Birches,” by Naseby ; and 
as if to render matters more hopeless, he is an impecunious Irish 
landlord. ‘There is a vein of superstition in the book, but very un- 
skilfully manipulated. Why should the shriek of the banshee herald 
approaching death in an English family, and why, when the hero, to 
please his wife, turns from Agnosticism to Christianity, should the 
trees and flowers which he always loved cease to “say anything 
to him?” : 

- In a New Year causerte in Le Livre, M. Octave Uzanne mourns over 
the ever-swelling flood of books entitled to be classed as ‘‘ des ouvrages 
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quelconques,” and the constantly decreasing proportion of such as can 
claim to be “des ouvrages de quelqvun.” No one can review contem- 
porary belles lettres without endorsing the truth and aptness of his 
words, It is a disheartening phenomenon; the greater part of the 
novels that issue uninterruptedly from the press are neither bad nor 
good. It would be unfair to condemn them, for most of them are 
capable of giving a certain amount of pleasure, and perhaps of profit, 
to some readers ; but certainly not one in a hundred has the power, 
which many novels have had, of delighting all readers, The book 
which gave rise to these reflections is Mrs. Bradshaw’s “ Merivale.” * 
It is by no means an unfavourable specimen of its class, but its class 
is certainly the “middle class.” ‘“ Merivale” does not rise above a 
respectable mediocrity, nor, it must in justice be added, does it fall 
below it. One of the characters is described as preferring novels 
“‘ which led her quietly on through the story of an every-day life, and 
amid scenes of an every-day character.” It seems to us that in that 
passage Mrs. Bradshaw exactly describes “‘ Merivale.” It is high and 
pure in moral tone: many of the characters are almost too good for 
this world. Every trial that they pass through (and they are not a 
few) makes them better. But somehow or other they are not amusing 
people to read about. Yet the book is not badly written. It hasa 
few affectations (such as “ what time,” for when), occasional awkward- 
nesses of expression (as “the which,” for which), and some few 
solecisms (e.g., “like it often happens”); buton the whole the style 
is quite up to the level of contemporary English fiction, In short 
there is little to find fault with, but it is not one of those books of which 
people say that “‘ they cannot put it down.” 

Professor Church’s ‘“‘ Two Thousand Years Ago, or the Adventures 
of a Roman Boy,” * is a capital book for young people. It is not over- 
loaded with erudition, yet it gives considerabie insight into the state 
of the Roman world sixty years B.c. The hero does not perform, as 
boy heroes too often do, any impossible feats of prowess, but he is 
manly, bold, upright, sensible, and kind. The story has sufficient 
interest to attract older readers than those for whom it is more 
especially intended. 

“Tiny Mite” * is an enormous book describing the adventures of a 
little girl'in Dreamland, Fairyland, and other lands. It is profusely 
illustrated, but to our thinking the illustrations are more grotesque 
than funny, and will puzzle rather than please the tiny mites for whom 
they are intended. 

“A Cardinal Sin,” ** by Hugh Conway (the late Mr. Fargus), is a 
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capital novel —better far than “Called Back,” and, indeed, containing 
finer and better work than “ A Family Affair.” The plot is ingeniously 
complicated and cleverly unravelled. But theugh the chief interest 
lies in the story—an interest which never flags, but increases in 
its intensity with each succeeding volume—other merits of various 
kinds are not wanting. The mode of narration is good—rapid, direct, 
and lively; there is some excellent conception and delineation of 
character. Notably, the character of Philip Bourchier is a remarkable 
creation, and admirably worked out. Altogether, it is fortunate for 
the public that the MS. of such a work as “ A Cardinal Sin” should 
have been found complete among Mr. Fargus’s posthumous papers. 
We only wish the supply were perennial. 

‘Harry Richmond,” ” by George Meredith, is more like a dream 
than like a novel. .We remember the same peculiarity in “ Evan 
Harrington.” In it, and still more in “ Harry Richmond,” people 
appear and disappear as they do in dreams, The descriptions have 
something of the wildness and incoherency of dreams. Even the 
diction, in its quaint coupling of incongruous terms is like snatches of 
talk remembered from dreams, which, though they seem fraught with 
mysterious meaning when first heard, ure found on analysis to express 
no tangible or definite idea. We must add that the dream is by no 
means a thrilling or exciting one. It is not that incidents or adven- 
tures are wanting, but they occur in such an unreal way that they 
excite no surprise and very little interest. 

Mrs. Harcourt-Roe’s tale, ‘‘ The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth,” 5 has 
many good points. ‘The style is pleasant and unpretending, many of 
the characters are fairly well drawn, and the story is not without 
interest. On the other hand, though the principal figure, the vicar, 
is meant to be the ideal both of a man and a clergyman, he is, some- 
how or other, not profoundly attractive. He is able, refined, manly, 
and actuated by a heartfelt yet not indiscreet zeal for his professionat 
duties. So much must be allowed; but there is about him a certain 
staid and regulated quasi perfection which chills the reader’s 
sympathies, ‘The truth is, he is not drawn from nature ; he is but 
Mrs. Roe’s conception of what a perfect clergyman ought to be. But 
the great defect of the book is, that in the incidents on which the 
whole plot hinges the vicar’s action is wrong-headed and mistaken. 
He brings about his own misfortunes, and those of the whole group of 
people who depend on him, by his own fault. A parish clergyman 
has no right to sacrifice the interests of his parishioners, together with 
his own professional reputation, to his family affections. An officer 
on duty might as fitly sacrifice the Queen’s service to his own family 
initerests. 

“Aurora,” Mrs, Tincker’s last book, is entitled to unqualified praise. 
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Like all her books, it is charmingly written; and indeed, as regards 
style, it is a distinct advance on its predecessor, “The Jewel in the 
Lotus,” inasmuch as it is far less obscure. The scene is laid in Italy, 
and most of the actors are Italians of high rank. Out of these 
materials, fashioned and transfigured by her own passionate admira- 
tion for everything Italian, Mrs. Tincker has woven a story full of 
poetic grace and true pathos. 

“Imprisoned in a Spanish Convent ”™ isa large volume of most 
varied and entertaining stories by Mr, E. C, Grenville-Murray. The 
title is taken from the first and longest, but not, to our fancy, the best 
of the collection. But there is really not one dull story among the 
whole number. 

“ The Story of Catherine ”® is a one-volume novel which reads more 
like a luckless and unlovely slice out of a real life than like a romance. 
It is sad, without being very touching or poignant; and though in 
some sort it may be called a love story, there is none of the glamour 
or poetry of love about it. It is well written, and shows more inti- 
mate aquaintance with the French language, literature, and manners 
than is usually to be found in English fiction. 

“The Coastguard’s Secret”’® is a singular story. It turns on what 
would formerly have been called supernatural agency, but it is probably 
intended by the author to be an instance of occult magnetic or hypnotic 
influence. In any case the events narrated are nothing less than im- 
possible. It may perhaps be conceivable that a sensitive subject—a 
man in a morbid, cataleptic state of mind—should, in a sort of trance, 
have cognisance of events which, in his waking senses, would be out 
of his ken ; but though he may see in a vision the drama and all the 
actors in it, it is difficult to understand how they who are in their 
ordinary and normal state should see him, the seer, walking past them 
and gazing at them, when he was in reality miles away, lying insen- 
sible on the deck of his yacht. Yet this is the clow of Mr. Hichen’s 
story. However, so long as the novelist continues to be entertaining, 
or saisissant (which more accurately describes “‘ The Coastguard’s 
Secret”), we know of no law which binds him to probability, or even 
to possibility. 

“ Cradle and Spade ”™ is a novel far above the average. There is 
a fineness of texture about it, and at the same time freshness, variety, 
and freedom of touch. It differs from the ordinary run of novels 
much as the open air on a bright summer’s day differs from a closed- 
up room artificially heated ; at the same time the sensation of atmo- 
sphere and life which it exhales is its principal merit, for the plot does 
not show much skill: it is confused and puzzling throughout the 
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story, and hardly satisfactory when“the dénowement is reached. Like 
many another story too, ‘Cradle and Spade” begins better than it 
ends. It seems as if the pace were too good to last; it begins ‘‘con 
brio,” as it were, and gradually dies away in a “rallentando” 
movement. Still, though short of perfection, it is one novel in a 
hundred. 

“The History of a Walking-stick, in Ten Notches”™ is a volume 
of stories not without merit. The device of the stick, notched by its 
owner in commemoration of various episodes in which he had figured, 
either as an actor, or more commonly as a witness, is ingenious, and 
several of the tales are interesting and more or less original. But 
where they fail, one and all, is that the characters are not natural ; 
they have the sin of being evolved from the inner consciousness of 
their author. We suspect that ‘ Richard Le Free” is but a faux nez 
which conceals a feminine personality. 

“Truth in Tale,”6s by the Bishop of Ripon, is a collection of moral 
and religious apologues addressed chiefly to children. It is, we dare- 
say, well enough adapted to its purpose; but from a literary standpoint 
the moral is too obvious. The sugar-plum does not sufficiently disguise 
the physic. i 

“Irish Pride” is a novelinone volume. The story is interesting, 
the conversations natural and amusing, and the personages true types 
of Irish character. 

“ The Hunger-Pastor,”” by William Raabe, translated from German 
into English by ‘‘ Arnold” (whether a surname or a Christian name 
we know not), will not, we fear, prove very attractive to English 
readers. It belongs to the class of German fiction—unknown, so far 
as we are aware, in any other language—in which events so small as 
to be microscopic are set forth with the circumstantial prolixity of a 
procés verbal, ‘ Arnold” speaks with the utmost modesty of his own 
shortcomings as a translator, but, on the other hand, he is lost in 
admiration of Herr Raabe; extolling his “sparkling wit,” “ noble 
sentiments,” &c. If these qualities really exist in the original, they 
have, especially the wit, evaporated in the process of translation. 

Messrs. Vizetelly seem to be bringing out English versions of all 
Zola’s novels. In our last issue we noticed the translation of 
“L’Assommoir,” and now we have received “Thérése Raquin,” 
“‘ Germinal,” “ The Rush for the Spoil.”6s A translation does not fur- 
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nish a fitting occasion to enlarge on the merits or demerits of a novelist, 
and indeed Zola has been already criticized. enough, and more than 
enough. We ourselves ventured on some few words in his defence 
apropos of the English translation of the “Assommoir”; we will there- 
fore, on this occasion, confine ourselves strictly to the matter in hand, 
the English translations. They are tolerably good, and convey a fair, 
if not an adequate, idea of the original works from which they are 
taken. 

Messrs. Vizetelly have also brought out an English version of 
Daudet’s “ Sapho,”® translated, apparently, by the same hand. But 
here the disparity between the author and his English interpreter is 
more marked and glaring. Daudet is, without contest, the greatest 
living master of fiction in Europe, and much of his charm lies in his 
style, which is inimitable, and certainly untranslatab!e. Then, too, 
“‘ Sapho ” is of all his books the least suited to English readers. Even 
in the original it needs all the power and all the witchery of Alphonse 
Daudet’s manner to make it in some parts anything but revolting. 
Still, in glancing through Messrs. Vizetelly’s translation, we are sur- 
prised to find ow large a proportion of the fire and genius of the great 
novelist survive, even in a commonplace translation. 

In “The Trials of Jetta Malaubret,’7 the translator has had an 
easier task. Cherbuliez is both more translatable and better adapted 
to English taste than most French authors of equal eminence. His 
brilliant style cannot of course be adequately rendered even by the 
most skilled translator ; but after all inevitable abatement, a story by 
Cherbuliez makes pleasanter English reading than can be found in 
the greater part of our native productions. 
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